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So general and earnest was the disposition to restore 
the royal government after the extravagancies of the 
commonwealth, that the restored prince’ expressed a 
doubt, whether it was not his own fault, that he had 
been so long absent. In this state of the public mind 
it was not difficult for Monk to resist a proposal made 
by Hale’, afterwards the celebrated chief-justice, of 
reviewing the negotiations, which had been carried on 
with the late king, and of preparing from them such 
conditions, as it might at this time be proper to propose. 
To the rejection of this proposal bishop Burnet has 
attributed all the errors of the restored prince ; and ano- 
ther writer® has remarked that, if due limitations of the 
prerogative had been then established, the revolution 
perhaps might not have occurred. But, if the proposal 


? Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 772. 2 Burnet, vol. i. p. 50. 
8 Yarris's Life of Charles IL, vol. i, p. 347, 
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of Hale had been adopted, what could it have availed, 
when the public feeling was not yet prepared for main- 
taining the restrictions, which it would have imposed ? 
The due regulation of the great parties of the state was 
an indispensable preparation for the due adjustment of 
the constitution of the government; and to effect this it 
was necessary that the nation should have experienced 
the mischief of arbitrary power, as it had already expe- 
rienced that of republican imnovation. 

The convention-parliament *, which placed Charles I. 
on the throne, had been too much concerned in the con- 
test with his father, to give way to an undistinguishing 
censure of all, by whom he had been opposed. Hence 
it happened, and it is a memorable circumstance’, that 
the right of resistance was maintained by the very body, 
by which royalty was re-established, a severe reprehen- 
sion being ordered to be addressed toa member, who 
had asserted, that he who drew his sword first against the 
king, committed as great an offence, as he who cut off 
the king’s head®, and even payment being ordered of the 
arrears, due to those who had commanded the parlia- 
mentary armies. The same parliament introduced an 
important improvement of the constitution, for which 
however some preparation had been made by the strug- 
gles of the preceding period’, During the interruption 
of the royal government the feudal claims of wardship 
had necessarily been suspended *, and the possessors of 
land had thus become liable to intolerable forfeitures. 


“ This parliament was assembled by 
writs, which had been issued by the long 
parliament, when Monk had first pro- 
cured a majority by restoring the ex- 
cluded members. The writs had been 
issued professedly for constituting a go- 
vernment without any chief, or house of 
Jords, Monk being at the same time ap- 
pointed captain-general,—Parl, Hist., vol. 
HKU. p. 140-147, 


5 Thid., p. 287. 

6 Harms, vol. 1. p. 365. 

7 In the year 1656 a bill had been or- 
dered to be brought into the parhament 
for taking away the court of wards and 
liveries, and tenures by knight-service.— 
Parl. Hist., vol. xxi. p. 38. The change 
was indecd a direct result of the tempo- 
rary republicanism of the government, 

Harns, vol. i. p. 397, 
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These claims were accordingly abolished by the entire 
abrogation of the feudal tenures, from which they had 
resulted, a change begun in the year 1159 by Henry II. 
with the introduction of scutages, and thus at the expi- 
ration of five centuries completed by the convention- 
parliament. The excise at the same time, a revenue ® 
first established by the long parliament to maintain the 
civil war, was settled on the crown”, the one half in 
perpetuity, as an equivalent for the emolument of ward- 
ships, the other during the life of the king. 

When this parliament, composed chiefly of Presby- 
terians ', had been dissolved, the prevailing sentiment 
of loyalty influenced the elections, and a parliament was 
formed, of which it was the characteristic. In a crisis 
so dangerous to the freedom of the government it most 
fortunately happened, that the earl of Clarendon pos- 
sessed the confidence, and directed the counsels of the 
king. The moderation of that nobleman accordingly 
controlled the inconsiderate affection of the parliament ¥, 
while his wisdom recommended the adoption of salutary 
laws, which had been introduced in the time of the 
republic. A regulation borrowed from the practice of 
that period’, by which the power of taxing the clergy 
was transferred from the convocation to the parliament, 
the parochial clergy being at the same time permitted to 
vote at elections of members of the house of commons, 
was an important improvement, as it simplified the ma- 
chinery of the government. 

The same distinguished minister, who was strongly 
attached to the established church, probably exercised 
his influence in promoting other arrangements“, which 


0 Supposed to have been adopted in pp. 2,3. Dubl., 1793. 


imitation of the Dutch.—Sinclair’s Hist. 12 Burnet, vol. i. p. 91. 

of the Revenue, vol. i. p. 46. 13 Sinclair’s Hist. of the Revenue, vol, 
10 Harris, vol. i, p. 404. i. pp. 318, 319. 
 Somerville’s Hist. of Polit. Trans., 14 Somerville, p, 4. 
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Yer directly prepared the Great crisis of the sticceeding 
reiyh: “'The' King, aware that he was to ‘be restored by a 
junction of the Presbyterians with the Royalists; and 
desirous of extending some favour to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, had in a declaration issued at Breda promised 
indulgence for differences in religious opinion. In the 
first parliament however, which he assembled, he dis- 
covered a disposition to a contrary policy, with which 
he found it expedient to concur. The disasters of the 
preceding period had impressed the Royalists very gene- 
rally with a persuasion, that the interests of monarchy 
and episcopacy, which had then fallen together, were 
inseparably united: a suspicion of the inclination of the 
king to employ the proposed indulgence of protestant 
dissenters as an occasion favourable to the religion of 
Rome, to which he was known to be partial, inflamed 
their opposition : and the intemperate triumph of their 
own re-establishment, after a long period of depression 
and distress, disposed them to disregard, notwithstand- 
ing’ their recent service, the pretensions of those, to 
whom they ascribed all their past calamities. Three acts 
were accordingly passed, by which protestant dissenters 
were excluded from all civil corporations and ecclesias- 
tical offices. By the corporation-act and the test-act, 
passed in the year 1661, they were deprived of all op- 
portunity of acquiring municipal privileges; by a new 
and additional act of uniformity °, presbyterian ministers 
were,-cut off from all connexion with the established 
church, and two thousand ministers are said to have 
found, themselves compelled to abandon benefices, of 
which they were possessed. It deserves to be remarked, 
as, characteristic of this first parliament of Charles IT. *, 


35 ‘The set of Elizabeth required a de- every thing contained in the book of com- 
clatdtion of unfeigned assent and consent mon prayer. 
to the articles-of religion ; that of Charles 16 Warris’s Life of Charles II., vol, ii. 
II. a similar declaration in regard top. 94 = 4 
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that in the act. of uniformity was inserted,.an oath of 
non-resistance, which has however been since repealed. 

In this manner was conducted the first period of the 
government of Charles II., which was concluded by the 
disgrace of Clarendon about seven years after the resto- 
ration, The king, having been urged by his people into 
a war with the Dutch”, required of his parliament other 
supplies, beyond a very liberal grant already voted for 
that purpose; the unexpected demand created in that 
body an opposition, sufficiently powerful to cause com- 
missioners to be appointed for revising the public ac- 
counts; and the rivals and enemies of Clarendon easily 
found occasions and pretences for persuading the king, 
that by removing the minister he might free himself 
from embarrassment, and re-establish his authority. 
The administration thus terminated had exercised im- 
portant influences on the government. The moderation 
and wisdom of Clarendon had reduced the state to order 
from the violent agitations of the preceding period; and 
the laws which he seems to have procured, for sepa~ 
rating the episcopalian Protestants from the Presbyte- 
rians, had a direct operation in preparing the movements 
of the revolution. 

By repelling the Presbyterians from the interest, 


.7 © The nation in general approved of 
‘this war, from a jealousy of the Dutch 
‘encroaching upon our trade, aud the re- 
‘ sentment of injuries supposed to have 
“heen committed by them ayainst the 
* English Eastelndia-Company. The self- 
. schitows ‘of’ fndividuala: had a conside- 
“rable influence in promoting the first 
‘war with Holland. The duke of York, 
‘fond of. miktary employment, . viewed 
‘the ynjuries committed by the Dutch in 
“appravated’ ¢olours, and’ ineensed his 
‘ brother against them.—Life of Claren- 
‘ don, vol. &. p..14. ‘The duke of Albe- 
marie was piqued with the one on 

account; of personal affrqnts, whi¢h he 
‘ had He aTbile ae bait in their, 


‘army, and flattered the court with an 
‘unbounded prospect of success by disé 
‘ paraging their military and naval forpe. 
‘—Life of James, The French invidi. 
‘ously fomented: the quarrel, expecting 
* that it would furnish them with a pre- 
‘tence for encroaching upon Flanders, 
‘by interfering in the war, either upon 
‘the side of Holland or England, as con- 
‘tingent events should direct.—Secret 
‘ History of Karope, vol.i. The syccess 
¢ of the English at sea in the ing 
‘of the war, and their treaty with the 
‘bishop, of , Munster, determined the 
‘ French to declare in favour of Holland," 
Ibid,--Sqmerville, p. 8. mote. 22. 3 
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which they had acquired in the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment and the corporations, they were formed into a 
party resolute to resist the arbitrary pretensions of the 
crown, though disciplined into moderation by their ex- 
perience of the futility of their past enterprises against 
the constitution. By giving to the episcopalian Protes- 
tants on the other hand the exclusive possession of those 
advantages, they were disposed to indulge that extrava- 
gant loyalty, by the results of which they were after- 
wards practically instructed to seek in a temperate ac- 
commodation of opposite systems the reconciliation of 
order and freedom. If there had been no distinct party 
of Presbyterians, there would not have been a power in 
the people ready to vindicate the constitution. If the 
Episcopalians had not been disengaged from the Presby- 
terians, there would not have been a sufficient experi- 
ence of the mischief of an excessive attachment to the 
interest of the crown. 

For the entire development of the party attached to 
the crown, it was necessary that it should be separated 
from the Presbyterians on the one hand, and on the 
other, that the government should be detached from the 
Roman Catholics, whom Charles II. was much inclined 
to favour ’*. The former operation, begun, as has been 
shown, by Clarendon, was completed by the test-law, 
enacted after his disgrace; the latter was afterwards 
effected by the alarm of the popish plot. When both 
had been accomplished, the loyalty of the Episcopalians 
was freed from all reserve, being moderated neither by 
an association with the Presbyterians, nor by a jealousy 
of the Roman Catholics. 


18 The house of commons in the year _ were disheartened at seeing such popish 
1672 presented an address to the king, recusants advanced into employments of 
in which they not only complained of the _great trust and profit, and especially into 
increase of popish recusants, and of the military commands.—Harris’s Life of 
great resort of priests and jesuits into the Charles II, vol. ii. p. 82. 
kingdom, but also represented that they 
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In the year 1673, six years after the fall of Clarendon, 
we find in the parliament a steady opposition ’, excited 
by a jealousy of the conduct of the court in regard to 
the Roman Catholics, The test-law was accordingly 
enacted™, the Presbyterians giving it their support, 
though to their own prejudice, that they might exclude 
the Roman Catholics from the confidence of the crown. 
A bill was indeed afterwards brought in for the relief of 
the former, but it was defeated by a disagreement of the 
two houses, and the consequent adjournment of the par- 
liament, and the Presbyterians remained subject to that 
disqualification, which they had assisted to impose upon 
the Roman Catholics. 

When the jealousy of the Roman Catholics had served 
to complete the separation of the Presbyterians by giving 
birth to the test-law, they were themselves yet more 
effectually excluded from participation in the govern- 
ment by the pretended discovery of the popish plot. A 
charge of a plot to assassinate the king, massacre the 
Protestants, and place on the throne the duke of York in 
subordination to the pope”, brought forward in the 
year 1678, found in the fears of the people an abundant 
compensation for that real deficiency of evidence, which 
has caused it to be rejected by historians as a gross 
imposture. The king was forced to yield to the violence 


19 In Ireland, where the Protestant 
interest was weak, the test was imposed 
late, and early removed; the former in 
the year 1703, the latter in the year 
1780. In England the test-act was re- 
pealed in the year 1828. 

* The test-law required, as a qualifi- 
cation for all civil offices of trust, that 
the sacrament of the eucharist should be 
received according to the form of the 
church of England, and that the doctrine 
of transubstautiation should be renounced. 
The duke of York, who had become a 
Roman Catholic in the year 1669, and 
had openly renounced the Protestant reli- 


gion in the year 1672, procured a pro- 
vision to be inserted in the act, excepting 
himself from its operation.—Life of 
Janes I1., from the original MSS. in 
Carleton House, vol. 1. pp. 440, 630. 
Lond., 1816. Burnet, vol. 1. pp. 245, 
246. 

*! Another plot, called the meal-tube 
plot, from the place where some papers 
belonging to it were found, was brought 
forward in the following year, but has 
been rejected by all historians. It was 
pretended that this was a plot of the Press 
byterians, 
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of: the. public opinion, and consent to the formal ex- 
clusion.of Roman Catholics from both houses of parlia- 
ment,’ From this time accordingly a free opportunity 
was afforded to the episcopalian Protestants, to discover 
experimentally the mischievous tendency of that disposi- 
tion, by which they were impelled to magnify the au- 
thority of the crown. 

The king in the mean time employed every expedient 
for overthrowing at once the constitution and the reli- 
gion of his country. That he might extricate himself 
from the control of his parliament, he had in the year 
1668 entered into an ignominious negotiation, by which 
two years afterwards he became a pensioner of the 
French court ”, and then composed a confidential admi- 
nistration of five persons™, which received the apt 
denomination of the cabal, a word formed of the initials 
of their respective designations. The resources of the 
king however proved insufficient for defraying the 
expenses of the government, when he had twice com- 
mitted an act of bankruptcy by shutting his exchequer ™, 
and had attempted to capture a rich fleet of the Dutch 
before any declaration of hostilities. He was accord- 
ingly in the year 1673 compelled to assemble his parlia- 
ment, though in the long interval of its sessions he had 
offended the people by various acts of arbitrary power, 
particularly by publishing a declaration for liberty of 


* The stipulated pension was two hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The king of 
France was also to assist the king of 
England with troops, if his subjects 
should rebel—Somerville, p. 18, note. 

Sir Thomas Clifford, the earl of 
Arlington, the” duke of Buckingham, 
Ashtey Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury, and 
the eat] of Landerdale. 

The exchequer was shut up from 
the eighth of January, 1672, to the thirty- 
first of Devenrber in the same year, and 
again from the latter day to the sixth 
of May, 1673.~-Somerville, p. 23, note, 


Hume has calculated the advantage 
gained by this transaction only at 
£1,200,000; but it appears from the 
interest paid for the money thus with- 
held, that the principal must have been 
£1,328,526. The interest was paid until 
about a year before the death of the king. 
It was then suspended during twenty-five 
years, after which time the half of the 
original debt was charged upon the 
hereditary revenue, so that the total 
loss sustained must have been about 
£2,800,000.—Sinclair’s Hist. of the Re- 
venue, vol, i, pp. 314, 315, 397-399, 
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conscience, and had excited the jealousy of the house 
of commons by causing the chancellor of the exchequer 
to issue writs by his own authority, for supplying the 
vacancies in that body. An opposition appeared as 
soon as the parliament had assembled, and a leader, sin- 
gularly qualified for animating and directing its efforts, 
speedily placed himself at its head. 

The earl of Shaftesbury, endowed with all the quali- 
ties which could enable him to lead a party, was re- 
strained by no principle from availing himself of every 
expedient for attaining his object”. Originally a 
royalist, he in the civil war attached himself to the 
parliament; he was after the restoration selected to be a 
member of that odious administration, which was named 
the cabal; and three years afterwards, when he had 
suggested to the king almost all the most violent 
measures of his government”, he became the champion 
of the adverse party, probably alarmed by some indica- 
tions of unsteadiness in the monarch *, who had begun 
to shrink from the enforcement of his counsels. His 
ardour long supplied the place of principle in main- 
taining his credit, his followers forgetting his past ver- 
satility in his present vehemence. 

In the prudent and moderate conduct of the opposi 
tion in the new parliament the influence of the political 
experience of the nation is plainly discoverable. The 


* Shaftesbury, said the king to him, 
when he filled the office of chancellor, 
you are the greatest roguein the kingdom. 
Lam of any subject, replied the chan- 
cellor.—Somerville, p. 33. Mr. Fox, 
who seems to have regretted that he 
could not represent him as a true patriot, 
and contends that he was very far from 
being the devil he is described, acknow- 
ledges that he was very destitute of pub- 
lic virtue, and espoused with indifference 
monarchical, arbitrary, or republican 
principles, as best suited his ambition.— 
Hist. of James II., postscript to his pre 
face. WLond., 1808. 

76 He has been by later writers ac- 


quitted of shutting the exchequer, which 
appears to have been proposed by lord 
Clifford. 

27 It is probable that his alarm was oc- 
casioned chiefly by the unsteadiness of 
the king in regard to the writs. It is as- 
serted that, when the new writs were is- 
sued by the speaker, he refused for some 
days to seal them, declaring it to be an 
intrenchment upon prerogative; and 
when he was obliged to do it by his ma- 
jesty’s positive command, he went home, 
and turned his back upon the sealers— 
Somers’s Tracts, vol. vii. p. 370, Lon, 
1750. 
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commons complied with the desire of the king in the 
choice of a speaker; they unanimously voted a liberal 
supply for the relief of his necessities; and they ad- 
dressed him in the language of the most loyal and affec- 
tionate attachment. They were not however backward 
in resisting the arbitrary measures of the king. They 
excluded the members returned upon the writs irregu- 
larly issued by the chancellor of the exchequer, and 
remonstrated boldly against the declaration of indul- 
gence, which the king had professed himself determined 
to maintain. This firm moderation disconcerted the 
cabal. Shaftesbury, its most able member, attached 
himself to the rising party, and commenced a systematic 
Opposition to the ministry, which was indeed over- 
powered at the end of ten years, but was soon after- 
wards renewed with recovered energy, to bear a part in 
the public deliverance. 

In the course of the opposition, thus maintained 
against the crown, a lasting and most valuable improve- 
ment was introduced *, by the enactment of the law 
known by the name of the act of habeas corpus. The 
long parliament had abolished the courts, which exer- 
cised a formally arbitrary jurisdiction; the present re- 
strained the constitutional tribunals from the arbitrary 
exercise of their acknowledged powers. A modification 
of this restriction was however required, because the 
exercise of an arbitrary power of imprisonment must 
occasionally become necessary to the public safety, 
This further improvement was afterwards introduced by 
William ”, by obtaining from the parliament a temporary 
suspension of its operation. 

The commentator of the laws of England ® has indeed 


% This act however was not scrupu- 30 To the advantages mentioned in the 
lously observed, until the revolution had text, the writer says he may add ‘ the 
yiven its sanction to the rights and liber- —_¢ abolition of the prerogatives of purvey- 


ties of the people—Life of William Lord ‘ ance and pre-emption ; the statute for 
Russell, by Lord John Russell, vol.i.p. ‘ holding triennial parliaments; the test 
164. Lond., 1820. ‘ and corporation acts, which secure both 

* Somerville, p. 343, ‘our civil and religious liberties; the 
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remarked, that we may distinguish the year 1679, as the 
precise time in which the constitution attained its theo- 
retical perfection, though those which immediately suc- 
ceeded, were times of great practical oppression. The 
abolition of the feudal tenures, which freed the estates 
of subjects from the incumbrances of the ancient vassal- 
age, and the act of habeas corpus, which ensured pro- 
tection to their persons, he considered as together con- 
‘stituting a second charter, as beneficial, and as effectual, 
“as that obtained at Runnemede ; and the year 1679 he 
selected, because the latter of these regulations had then 
been adopted, and the act for licensing the press* had 
expired. Mr. Fox” has from this state of the govern- 
ment, perfect in theory and in practice oppressive, drawn 
‘the conclusion which would naturally present itself to a 
man, who had passed his life in struggling for power, 
that men are more important than measures. A juster 
inference may be made in remarking, that mere laws, 
however perfect, are not sufficient for constituting a good 
government, but that it is also necessary that the senti- 
ments and habits of the people and the combinations of 
parties should be accommodated to them. It seems to 
have been a peculiar felicity of the English government, 
that the improvement of the laws preceded the adjust- 
ment of parties, so that, when the latter was afterwards 


‘ abolition of the writ de heretico combu- 
* rendo; the statute of frauds and perju- 
‘ries, a great and necessary security to 
‘ private property; the statute for dis- 
‘ tribution of intestates’ estates; and that 
‘of amendments and jeofaids, which 
© cut off those superfluous niceties, which 
“so long had disgraced our courts; toge- 
‘ther with many other wholesome acts 
‘that were passed in this reign, for the 
‘ benefit of navigation and the iniprove- 
‘ ment of foreign commerce.’ And from 
the whole he concludes, that the people 
had at this time from the laws sufficient 
power for asserting their liberties, if in- 


vaded by the royal prerogative; as was 
proved at the revolution.—Blackstone’s 
Comm., book iv. ch. xxxiii. 

*) The act had passed in the year 1662, 
having been copied, with some few altera- 
tions, fromthe parliamentary ordinances, 
which had been themselves taken from 
the practice of the suppressed court of 
star-chamber. It was revived in the first 
year of James II., and continued till 
1692. It was then continued for two 
years more; but from 1694 the press has 
been free.—Ibid., ch, xi. note. =“ , 

® Hist. of James II., p. 22. 
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effected, the improved system of the laws was.ready for 
immediate operation. 

From the struggle at this time maintained arose in the 
year 1680 the first formal division of the two parties ®, 
distinguished by the appellations of Whigs and Tories, 
the former taken from the Presbyterians of Scotland, the 
latter from the Roman Catholic banditti of Ireland *™. 
These designations, given at first in derision, but after- 
wards adopted as proper appellations, indicate the quar- 
ters, from which the two parties disposed to control, or 
to magnify the power of the sovereign, had originally 
received, or expected support. Though time and expe- 
rience moderated the principles of both parties, they 
continued to subsist in vigour more than a century, until 
the revolution of France, by developing principles of a 
more violent character, gave a shock to the Whigs of 
England, from which they recovered slowly and with 
difficulty. The reaction of popular excitement has how- 
ever in the present day brought forward the party in all 
its former energy. 

The opposition, which at this time resisted the mea- 
sures of the crown, gave occasion to a systematic cor-~ 
ruption, which was practised on the part of the crown 
without shame or reserve®. The intrigues of France 
on the other hand corrupted the opposition, and con- 
verted into a faction, which we are compelled to censure, 
that which might else have been honoured in the annals 
ofieur government asa band of patriots. The king, in 
the expectation of recovering the declining affections af 
‘his subjects, had been induced to consent that his niece, 
the daughter of the duke of York, should be married to 


88 Hume, vol. viii. p. 132. % Somerville, p.39-—-72. Lord Dan 
47nd nattie!was originally applied to is said to have increased the gum allow 
thé rémaineor descendants of the plun- for corrupting members of parliament 
derers: of the Irish:war, who had con- from 12,0004. to 20,000/,—Life of Lord 
cealed themselves im‘ the bogs or mouns Russell, vol. i. p. 152. os 
tains of leebaad. Leland) vol. i.pi 475, Se ee ee A 
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his nephew the prinée of @range.. This alliance co- 
operated with a general apprehension of the irresolu- 
tion of the English monarch, to determine the king of 
France to seek, in a secret intrigue with the opposition *, 
some security against the danger, that he might be per- 
suaded to yield to the prevailing sentiment of the nation, 
which was favourable to the Dutch. The opposition on the 
ether hand was placed in a situation peculiarly embarrass- 
ing, which disposed it te listen to the overtures of a foreign 
prince. Deprived of all confidence in their sovereign, the 
persons opposed to his government were afraid to intrust 
him with the army, which weuld be necessary for hostility 
against France; and aware of his disgraceful and mis- 
chievous connexion with that country, they were them- 
selves induced to enter into a connexian with the same 
government, by which his machinations against their 
religion and liberty might most effectually be counter- 
acted and defeated. 

This double intrigue rendered the measures both of 
the court and of the opposition more violent *, and acce- 
lerated the crisis of the constitution. The king, in his 
reliance on the pecuniary aid of France, was encouraged 
to disregard the resistance of the parliament; and the 
opposition, involved in a similar engagement, was at 
length hurried to that extremity, which turned the affec- 
tions of the nation, and ‘for a time established the des- 
potism of the crown, 

It is a curious circumstance, that the leaders of the 
Opposition were ruined, and their party discredited, in 
consequence of a vaguc connexion with another party”, 


6 Barillon the French ambassador, in consistent with such a statement.—Life 


his report of the sums expended in this 
intrigue, has mentioned Siduey and 
Hampden as having received money from 
his sovereign, But it has been justly re- 
marked that the agent was an interested 
witness, and that neither the character of 
Sidney, uor the property of Hampden, is 


of Lord Russell, ch. x. 

87 Somerville, p. 135. 

88 ¢ Tf my opimion,’ says lord John Rus- 
sell, ‘is well founded, there existed in- 
‘deed both in the higher and lower or- 
‘ders, a great number of discoatented 
‘ persons: this discomtent produced con- 
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which, without the concurrence or even privity of the 
former, concerted a scheme for assassinating the king 
and his brother. The discovery of this conspiracy, 
which from the intended scene of execution has been 
named the Rye-house plot, involved in the same common 
accusation and destruction both those who were really 
concerned, and those others also, who had been driven 
to consider generally, whether a forcible resistance 
ought not to be opposed to the tyranny of the govern- 
ment, but had never harboured the thought of assassina- 
tion, and had even declined, as bloody and unwarrantable, 
the expedient of surprising the guards of the king. 
Among the latter fell the virtuous lord Russell, whose 
general estimation was such, that his name would in the 
opinion of the public have justified an open resistance, 
and whose apparent connexion with a band of assassins 
disparaged and disgraced for that very reason the party 
in opposition, beyond what could have been effected by 
the plainest conviction of any other individual. Even 
the consultation however about a plan of resistance, 
though abundantly provoked by the abuses of a govern- 
ment, which had become subservient to a foreign state 
for the purpose of executing a plan of domestic des- 
potism, was yet destitute of the indispensable justification, 
which can alone be afforded by the general concurrence 
of the people. The necessity of resistance had not yet 
been generally felt by the community: an insurrection 
therefore must then have been an unavailing struggle 
against the existing authorities; and the project served 


‘ sultations on the state of the nation, and 
‘ the practicability of resistance amongst 
‘ the leaders, and wild talk about taking 
‘ off the king and duke amongst indigent 
‘and unprincipled men. But there never 
‘ was a formed plan, either for assassina- 
‘ting the king, or raising the country, ex- 
‘ cept in the heads of Rumsey and West, 
‘and lord Howard and lord Grey.’—Life 


of Lord Russell, vol. ii. p. 148. Lord Rus- 
sell has admitted that, at the desire of 
the duke of Monmouth, he went to a 
meeting for the purpose of hindering 
violent resolutions, and that at this meet. 
ing there were things said by some, with 
much more heat than judgment, which 


a sufficiently disapprove.—Jbid., p. 
118, 
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only to hasten, by the ruin of the opposition, the arri- 
val of a crisis, which spread through the whole nation 
one common conviction of the duty of effecting a revo- 
lution. 

From the dissolution of the last parliament of this 
reign, which occurred nearly four years before the death 
of Charles*’, the influence of the party in opposition had 
begun to decline. The more sober part of the nation 
began from that time to repent of the cruelties, into 
which it had been hurried by the clamour of the popish 
plot ; the unexpected firmness of the king, in resisting 
the strenuous exertions employed for excluding his bro- 
ther from the succession, disconcerted the timorous; and 
the apparent fairness, with which he professed a disposi- 
tion to yield every other concession for the security of 
the established religion, conciliated the moderate party. 
It was accordingly then that Charles began to execute 
that audacious system of measurcs, by which the liberties 
of the people were destroyed, and the very principles of 
constitutional independence were proscribed. 

As the independent interest was powerful in the city 
of London *, and a great proportion of criminal causes 
was brought to trial within its precincts, the first effort 
of the court was employed to acquire the nomination of 
its sheriffs, for the purpose of forming juries disposed to 
concur with the wishes of the crown. The effort was 
successful, and was followed by the most vindictive ex- 
ercise of the power thus obtained, particularly in enfor- 
cing with rigour the laws enacted against the protestant 
dissenters. For enabling the king however to support a 
system of arbitrary power *', an expedient was necessary, 
which should corrupt the constitution of parliaments, and 
render them wholly subservient, the bounty of France 
being not only precarious, but also inadequate to the 


99 Somerville, p. 156. 40 Tbid., p, 163. *! Thid., p, 166, 
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expenses of the court “, and the people of England ‘being 
too much attached to parliaments, to endure their total 
suppression. For this purpose the charters of corpora- 
tions, in the first instance that of the metropolis, were 
assailed by writs of quo warranto ; and some were wrested 
from them by judicial decisions, some were extorted by 
compulsory resignations. 

It was at this critical period that the leaders of the 
late opposition were ruined by the detection of the plot 
for assassinating the king, with which they had no real 
connexion. This event discomfited all the efforts of the 
party. The spirit of the nation, now deprived of leaders, 
was broken and subdued, and the party of the court 
became triumphant over the prostrate liberties of the 
people. Nor was the triumph of the court confined to 
the merely practical superiority, which it had obtained 
over all its adversaries, but was blazoned in the formal 
promulgation of the doctrine of passive obedience “. 
On the very day of the execution of lord Russell, the 
university of Oxford published its famous decree, 
which, comprising in twenty-seven propositions every 
principle urged in any case to justify resistance, con- 
demned all as false, seditious, and impious, and most of 


“* ‘We are however much indebted to 
‘the memory of Barbara duchess of 
* Cleveland, Louisa duchess of Ports- 
‘mouth, and Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn. We 
‘owe a tribute of gratitude to the Mays, 
‘ the Killigrews, the Chiffinches, and the 
‘Graminonts. They played a service- 
‘able part an ridding the kingdom of its 
‘ besotted loyalty. They saved our fore- 
‘ fathers from the star-chamber, and the 
‘high-commuission-court ; they laboured 
‘in theit: Vocation against standin ar- 
‘mies and corruption; they pressed for- 
‘ ward the great ultimate security of Eng- 
‘lish freedom, the ‘expulsion of the house 
‘ of Stustt.—Hallam, vol. ii, p. 479, The 
expensts occasioned by these persons had 
also a beitefiial itifluenee, ‘ab they created 
the necessities of the king. 


" oceurred, SE rat 


‘was in thd year 


“Inthe beginning of this reign the 
Royalists had inserted in three several 
acts of parliament an oath of nob-resist~ 


ance, by which they proposed to guard . , 


against the principles of non-conformists. 
As however the character’ pf the king 
came more developed, the Royalists felt 


themselves less secure of his -adbereses: » 


to the religion and constitution of the 
state, and became less disposed td mage ° 
nify his authority. Acqordingly We the 
year 1675,‘ when it was proposed’to fen- 


der the oath almost universal, the mea- 


_sure was carried in the house of lorde-by 
.& majority of only two yoites ;, ity further 


progress was arrested by” dispute whigh ; 

ae mare y. +3 “Be ‘,f Be * 

“4 Rapin, vols ii, pp. 7 0. 7a. _Phig 
rb83. 

f* 
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them as heretical and blasphemous, infamous to the 
Christian religion, and destructive of all government in 
church and state. 

Hume has attributed to this monarch the merit of pro- 
posing to reform his government, just when he had accom- 
plished his favourite scheme of unlimited power®. The 
rumour of such an intention, he says, is confirmed by king 
James’s memoirs. But in the original narrative of the 
life of that king, recently published, the situation of 
Charles is described as at that time affording him un- 
mixed satisfaction “, his enemies having been reduced to 
the most entire submission, and his brother cordially and 
indefatigably assisting him in the public business. Wel- 
wood has mentioned a transient expression of impatience, 
uttered by Charles a few days before the commencement 
of his last illness “’, which was accompanied by a declara- 
tion that, if he should live but a month longer, he would 
find a way to make himself easy for the rest of his life. 
Though we should suppose that this declaration implied 
an intention of an entire change of measures, we may 
notwithstanding deem it advantageous and seasonable 
that the king was then withdrawn, and that his 
brother, a prince as arbitrary, and more bigoted, suc- 
ceeded without any interval of reformation. The volun- 
tary change of the counsels of Charles, which perhaps 
would have consisted in withdrawing his favour from the 
Roman Catholics“, and restoring it to the established 
church, could but have tended to obstruct the mutual 
adjustment of the several parties of the state. If James 
had afterwards succeeded, it could have produced no 
permanent effect ; if he had been set aside for the duke 

© Hist. of England, vol. viii. p. 220. mate son, the duke of Monmouth, and 
4S Life of James IT., vol. i. p. 746. sending away the duke of York, which, 
‘7 Memoirs, p. 95, began to prevail at that time, and soma 


“* Welwood has mentioned arumour circumstances, which gave it probability, 
of an intention of recaliing his illegitie —p. 95, 


VOL. IV, Cc 
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of Monmouth, there might have been no revolution, with 
its beneficial influences. 

The history of Scotland from the restoration to the 
union is scarcely at all connected with the affairs of Eng- 
land“. It was indeed soon perceived, that the force of 
the former country might be rendered instrumental in 
establishing arbitrary power in the latter, and with this 
design an act was procured from its enslaved parliament; 
for embodying a militia of twenty-two thousand men * 
and empowering the privy council to send them whither- 
soever the honour or safety of the king might require. 
It was natural that, as they had been baffled by the 
Independents in their original plan of establishing their 
covenant in the neighbouring country, they should be- 
come the zealous supporters of that royalty, by which 
their more successful rivals had been in their turn de- 
pressed. The Scotish parliament accordingly™, which 
was convened soon after the restoration, proceeded at 
ence to establish in their utmost extent the prerogatives 
of the crown ; and, as the acts of two former parliaments 
were inconsistent with the design of altering the ecclesi- 
astical part of the constitution, and the particular repeal 
of their acts might cause an inconvenient alarm, a rescis- 
sory law was enacted for repealing the parliaments 
themselves, as injurious to the prerogative, or irregular 
in form. But, fortunately for the development of the 
English government, the affections of the Scots were 
wholly alienated by the extraordinary tyranny of their 
government, so that no disposition could exist among 
them, to support in the neighbouring country the pre- 
tensions of the common sovereign. 

Charles, though adverse to the presbyterian system of 
religion, was too little interested in matters of this kind, 


@ Laing, voli p. 1. ™ Ibid, pp. 95, 64, % Ibid, pp. 7, 8 
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to be inclined to interfere with the existing arrange- 
ments of the church of Scotland. To the influence of 
Clarendon ™ accordingly has been chiefly attributed the 
determination to suppress that ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, which the king had solemnly accepted at the death 
of his father. Instead of merely claiming a presidency 
in the presbyteries *, which continued to be assembled, 
the prelates, whom James had thus moderately intro- 
duced, assumed under Charles IT. an exclusive authority, 
the presbyters being reduced to act only as their officials. 
Three hundred and fifty ministers * were, for opposing 
this alteration of the ecclesiastical system, ejected from 
their benefices; the people, dissatisfied with their suc- 
cessors, began to hold conventicles in the fields, that 
they might attend the worship of their former pastors ® ; 
and the military execution, to which they were subjected 
for their disobedience, drove them into an insurrection, 
which was a mere effort of despair, and but aggravated 
their sufferings. The supremacy of the crown was 
more formally established than in England, for an act of 
the parliament was procured, declaring the regulation of 
the church to be an inherent prerogative of. the king. 

Tht pp ae 


5 Tbid., pp. 27, 44. 
5 Of the persecutions in Scotland the 


doned their residences, and contracted the 
savage habits of an unsettled and vagrant 
life.—Ibid., pp. 68, 69. In the year 1685 
a sanguinary period began, from which 


most dreadful accounts have been trans- 
mitted. In the year 1664 an ambulatory 
court was constituted on the plan of the 
Inquisition, and the western counties, 
which continued refractory, were sub- 
jected to the violence of the soldiery at 
intervals during three years.—Ibid, pp: 
34, 35, In the year 1676 éetters of inter- 
communing wete issued, by which the 
absent were cut off from all the inters 
courses of society. Seventeen thousand 
persons of either sex, and of every rank 
and description, were harassed in the 
west for attendance on conventicles, or 
for absence from church; and numbers 
of persons outlawed themselves, or, terri- 
ficd at the proscription of others, aban- 


‘historians have averted their eyes with 
‘horror:’ nor has any certain computa- 
tion been preserved of the number of the 
sufferers. The massacres too, which 
were begun in this reign, became more 
violent in that which succeeded ; and an 
expression ascribed to James was repeated 
with horror, that 1t never would be well 
with Scotland, until the country south of 
the Forth were reduced to a hunting-field. 
—Ibid., p. 136—138. Hume has stated, 
that in the year 1682 more than two 
thousand pergons were outlawed, on pre- 
tence of having had intercourse with ree 
bels.—Hist., vol. vii. p. 183, 
56 Laing, yol, ii. p. 54. 
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the ‘Presbyterians. were. excluded from all influence 
by declarations and oaths, the most valuable . privileges 
of the nation were at the same time relinquished * ; and 
the. judicial power was likewise so dreadfully perverted, 
that a defence® was rejected simply because it impeached 
the evidence produced on the part of the government. 

Government thus oppressive, while it neutralized that 
renewed attachment to royalty, by which the Scots might 
have been incited to interfere once more in the political 
combinations of England, had a further and important 
influence in detaching that people from the family of 
the Stuarts, and preparing them to concur in the revolu- 
tion, by which the Scotish dynasty was soon afterwards 
removed from the throne. As if to complete the alien- 
ation of the Scots, by directing their indignation perso- 
nally against the last prince of that dynasty, he was 
during the latter years of the reign of his brother invested 
with the government of that country, in which, by the 
persecution and ruin of the earl of Argyle”, he rendered 
the Presbyterians, whose leader that nobleman was, for 
ever irreconcilable. 

The relation, in which Ireland stood to England, was 
‘different, and it accordingly experienced a different 
management. That country had not yet exercised its 
chief influence on the English parties. It was accord- 
ingly necessary, in the first instance, to secure the con- 
nexion of Ireland with the protestant government of 
England by giving to the Irish Protestants a decisive 


be 
87 The'triennial succession and freedom 
of parliaments, the choice of the lords of 
articles, and the independence of the 
ipes.—-Laihp, vol. ii. p. 45. 
8 bids, p- 126. 
be Tay. Tie. ‘It is im vain 
‘that: japelbmetical, historians pretend, in 


‘vain does James assert in his memoirs, 


‘dtlat iaothing more was intended, than - 


‘to wrest tome dangerous jurisdictions 


‘out of the hands of Arylo—Argyle 


‘had already offered to surrender these 
‘ jurisdictions uncenditionally to the kings. 
‘The design was to ruin the head of the 
* presbyterian party, and to divide his rs- 
* tateamong the duke’s friends—Charles, 
‘ who possessed not the dommod jrstice to 
‘ pardon and restore him, had the gene- 
‘rosity not to enquire after the’ place of 
4 hig retreat ’—Jbid.; pp. 116,,]17.. Are 
gyle had escaped to London from his 
confinement. 
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ascendency, and then to dispose the Roman Catholics of 
that country, still a numerous and formidable party, to 
look to the sovereigns of the reigning family as their 
friends and protectors. In the reign of Charles II., as 
it related to Ireland, we may distinguish two periods, in 
which these processes were respectively executed. Ten 
years of this reign were employed in establishing, by 
the acts of settlement and explanation, the ascendency 
of the Protestants; and seven were then occupied in 
encouraging the hopes of the Roman Catholics, whom 
these acts had depressed and exasperated. The remain- 
der was filled by a second government of the duke of 
Ormond, whose wisdom and moderation appear to have 
been necessary for maintaining good order in Ireland, 
when England was agitated by the terror of the popish 
plot. 

The first care of the king, in regard to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, was to make such a distribution of lands, 
as might satisfy the claims of the several parties, by 
which he was importuned. It had indeed been ordained 
by the English parliament in the interregnum™, that the 
native Irish should be confined to the province of Con- 
naught, so that the new settlers should not be exposed 
to that degeneracy, which had been experienced from 
an intercourse with them. This ordinance however had 
been very imperfectly executed, and it remained for the 
king to determine, what portions of the other provinces 
they should be permitted to occupy, rewarding: at the 
same time those loyalists among them, whom the parlia- 
ment had felt no disposition to Pasour With this view, 
erroneously conceiving that a sufficient quantity of land 
could be found for gratifying the various claimants, he has- 
tily published a declaration for the settlement of Ireland. 
A parliament, was assembled in the following year for 

6 Leland; vol. tii p, 396—398.6 0 2 te ee 
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giving to this declaration the authority of law, and an 
act of settlement was accordingly passed in the year 
1662, modifying however in various particulars the 
original scheme, and subjecting the native Irish to such 
a reduction of territory, as might supply the deficiency 
to the rest. Three years afterwards the measure was 
completed by an act of explanation, which was soon 
found to be necessary for amending and perfecting that 
of settlement. In this manner was effected a revolution 
of property, by which the ascendency of the Protestants 
was placed on the solid basis of territorial possession, the 
estates of the English, which before the war were but 
equal to half of those of the Irish”, being at the conclu- 
sion of this arrangement more than double those of the 
other party. 

To this severe measure the king was driven by the 
necessity of compensating services, which he could not 
but acknowledge. He had however no disposition to 
depress the Roman Catholics, and even resisted the 
efforts of the Irish commons to exclude them from their 
house. But for adopting a system of administration 
favourable to that party, it was necessary that the duke 
of Ormond should be removed from the government. 


61 Tracts by Sir W. Petty, p. 317. 
& Sir W. Petty computed that Ireland 


the justices as an invasion of the prero- 
gative, in requiring qualifications dif- 


contained of Irish measure 7,500,000 
acres of good land; and that of this 
quantity the Protestants in the year 1672 
possessed 5,140,000 acres, the Irish 
2,280,000, and that nearly 80,000 re- 
mained in the common stock.—Ibid., p. 
302. 

63 A bill, which had been transmitted 
for imposing on their members an oath 
of qualification, calculated for this pur- 
pose, was suppressed in England as un- 
seasonable. subsequent resolution of 
the commons, that no members should sit 
in their house, who had not taken the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance, though 
it artfully invelved other persons, ob- 
noxious for having sat in the pretended 
high courts of justice, was condemned by 


ferent from those, which the king had ex- 
pressed in his writ.—Leland, vol. iii. p. 
421. This parliament, which had been 
assembled in the year 1662, was pro- 
rogued in the following year ; it was reas- 
sembled in the year 1665, and dissolved 
in the year 1666, from which time until 
the year 1692, no parliament was assem- 
bled in Ireland, except that irregularly 
convened by James Ii. The dissolution 
was occasioned by a dispute about cere- 
monies to be observed in conferences of 
the two houses.—Lord Mountmorres, vol. 
ii, pp. 138, 144—148. The interruption 
appears to have been advantageous, as it 
withdrew the legislature from the struggle 
of parties. 
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This nobleman had fulfilled his honourable duty by 
carrying into execution the embarrassing arrangements 
of the acts of settlement and explanation, by recovering 
the protestant church of Ireland from the Presbyterians™, 
established in it by the commonwealth when the epis- 
copal clergy had been swept away by the rebellion of 
the Roman Catholics, by directing and encouraging the 
industry of the nation®, when the ignorant jealousy of 
the English had thrown it upon its own resources by 
prohibiting the importation of Irish cattle®, and by 
restoring and protecting the university, which had ne- 
cessarily experienced a violent shock amidst the public 
confusion. He was at length disgraced by the influence 
of the cabal administration, which had previously suc- 
ceeded in overpowering his friend the earl of Clarendon. 

Lord Berkeley, who after the transitory government 
of lord Robarts, succeeded to the lieutenancy of Ireland, 
began the scheme of forming in that country a popish 
party ’, to support the plan of arbitrary power, which 
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4 Leland, vol. iii. p.411. Asthe pro- 
testant interest in Ireland depended on 
the support of England, it was important 
that the legal establishment of religion 
should be preserved in ‘correspondence 
with it. A secondary establishment was 
however formed for the presbyterian 
church by the grant named the regium 
donum, which was at this time begun. 

* With this view he established a 
woollen-manufactory at Clonmel, the ca- 
pital of his county palatine of Tipperary, 
and another at Carrick, a town also be- 
longing to him; and for this purpose 
Grant, known by his observations on the 
bills of mortality, was employed to pro- 
cure five hundred Walloon protestant fa- 
milies to remove from Canterbury to Ire- 
land. His principal object however was 
to restore the linen-manufacture, which 
had been begun by Strafford, but had 
been ruined by the public disorders. He 
engaged Sir W. Temple to send to Ire- 
land from Brabant five hundred families, 
skilled in that manufacture; and others 
were adele from Rochelle, the isle of 
Rhe, 


of France. Convenient tenements were 


ersey, and the neighbouring parts _ 


erected for them at Chapel-Izod near 
Dublin.—Leland, vol. iii. pp. 449, 450. 

% It was found that the rents of Eng- 
land had latterly decreased to the annual 
amount of 200,0007. Of this diminution 
there were many obvious causes. Perse- 
cution had banished to Holland and 
America many industrious Puritans ; the 
trade with Spain had been diminished 
and interrupted; an unfavourable ba- 
lance of the trade with France amounted 
nearly to a million annually; the Dutch 
war had embarrassed commerce; the 
plague had lessened the consumption of 
provisions; and the gaiety and dissipa- 
tion of the court had seduced the nobility 
to London. The annual value of the 
cattle sent to England was on the other 
hand far less than the deficiency of rents; 
and before the troubles of England far 
greater numbers had been imported with- 
out causing any diminution of them. The 
complaint in this case was encouraged by 
some great men, who wished to drive 
Ormond from the government of Ireland, 
—Leland, vol. iii. pp. 442-448. 

% Ibid. p. 48. 
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She:'king’ had: already conceived. With this view he 
qgave all. the countenance of his government to: that 
bigoted portion of the Roman Catholics, which under 
ahe; direction of the pope® was opposed to those, who 
professed to renounce every tenet inconsistent with 
their civil allegiance, and especially the power of de- 
posing princes claimed by the see of Rome. He ac- 
cordingly granted to them commissions of the peace™, 
he admitted them to dwell and trade in corporate towns, 
and he procured for them not only admission into the 
corporation of the metropolis, but even the command of 
that body. This indulgence naturally inspired the hope 
-of reversing the recent settlement of the property of the 
country, and a petition for that purpose was accordingly 
transmitted to the king”. The people of England how- 
ever clamoured against the conduct of the Irish govern- 
ment, and a remonstrance of the parliament of that 
country compelled the ministers to withdraw for a time 
their favour from the Roman Catholics. 

When the government of lord Berkeley had received 
this check, an intrigue of the court most unexpectedly 
,restored the duke of Ormond to the lieutenancy, the 
‘duke of York finding no other competitor”, who might 


‘On the restoration some of the 
Roman-catholic prelates and clergy com- 
missioned Peter Walsh, a Franciscan 
» friar, to et an address to the king, 
congratulating him on the event, and im- 

- ploring the beriefits of the peace con- 
cluded with Ormond in the year 1648, 
' “Walsh! to obviate the objection, which 
push be «drawn from the conduct of 
any ‘of ‘his brethren in violating that 
sacs, ‘prepared a representation, which 
-~was named the Reinonstrance of the 
Hdmansestholie Clergy'of Ireland. It 
was immedigtely subscribed by one 
“Wishop Vand ‘twenty-font of ‘the other 


in London; and afterwards 
Bess oer aE and ‘forty-two priests, 


fogéther, with; twenty-one peers aud a 


hundred commoners of the laity. The 
influence of the; pope was however syqn 


exerted to suppress a declaration of alle- 
giance, which disclaimed all knowledge 
of his assumed power of deposing princes. 
The clerical remonstrants were accord- 
ingly dispossessed of their cures and 
stations, and Walsh and his associates 
were denounced as excommunicated per- 
sons. That the right even to the tem- 
poral dominion of Ireland was not reljn- 
quished by the Roman see, appears from 
this, that O’Broudin maintained it in a 
work printed in Rome by permission in 
the year 1722, and that thiv work has 
been highly praised by another Irish 
hishop, the author of the Hibernian Dumi- 
micana, in the year 1762.—Q’Conor’s 
Hist. Address, part 1.p. 251. 00 

* J.gland, val. iii, pp. 463, 464, 

® Ibitl., pp. 465, 466. 

7. Ibid, p. 472 
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bé opposed with success to the solicitation of his Hlegi- 
timate ‘brother the duke of Monmouth, of whom he was 
jezlous.. This appointment immediately preceded the 
alarm ofthe popish plot, which required all the pru- 
dence’ and the moderation of that able statesman. 
When the alarm had passed away, and the detection or 
the Rye-house plot had discredited the opposite party, 
another agent was selected for executing the favourite 
schemes of the king. The death of the king however, 
which immediately followed, transferred to his successor 
the care of accomplishing his designs, 

While the domestic policy of Charles II. was dis- 
posing the government to a revolution, by developing a 
scheme of arbitrary power, and by preparing for its 
support the Roman Catholics of Ireland, his foreign 
policy was on the other hand unconsciously preparing 
that distinguished prince, who soon afterwards became 
the leader of the party, by which the scheme was frus- 
trated. All the measures of this king appear thus to 
have strangely co-operated to the same catastrophe, his 
love of power and attachment to the church of Rome 
offending and alienating his subjects, and his wars and 
negotiations, however various and even contradictory, all 
bringing forward the prince, who should vindicate their 
violated liberties. 

The king was in the‘year 1664 driven into a war with 
the Dutch republic by the commercial jealousy of his 
people ”, aided by the military ambition of the duke of 
York, and perhaps by his own desire of reinstating his 
nephew, the young prince of Orange, in the authority 
possessed by his ancestors, and of thereby bringing the 
tepublic. inte a. dependence on England. This war, in 
which the acquisition of New York was an important 
advantage gained by the English, was’ terminated mn 

7@ YIume, vols vii. pp. 424, 425, © Ibid., p. 451. 
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the year 16@7 by the peace of Breda. Though it did 
not reinstate the young prince, it shook the influence of 
the. party“, which then governed the republic, and dis- 
posed the Dutch to look to him as the most eligible pre- 
sident of their state. 

In the following year the foreign policy of the king 
took a contrary direction, in negotiating the triple 
alliance with the Dutch republic and Sweden for re- 
sisting the ambition of France, which had just then 
begun to be displayed in the invasion of the Spanish 
Netherlands. The Dutch were by this alliance with- 
drawn from that French connexion, which had supported 
the party opposed to the family of the prince. This 
party continued indeed to hold the government, but no 
longer aided by the influence of the court of France. 

This popular and wise policy did not long continue to 
guide the counsels of the king, for in the year 1670 the 
cabal persuaded him to seek in a close alliance with 
France the means of establishing arbitrary power at 
home, and of changing the religion of the state. War 
was accordingly declared against the Dutch in the year 
1672; and the result was that in the same year the prince 
was placed at the head of the republic, and his adver- 
saries, the De Wits, were massacred by the populace. 

Two years afterwards the necessity of his affairs con- 
strained the king to endeavour to conciliate his people 
by concluding a peace with the republic; and in the 
year 1675 he was induced by the same consideration to 
entertain a proposal, for marrying the prince to the 
elder daughter of his brother, whom, with her sister®, 
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% Five provinces expressed an opinion, 
that, to incline the king of England to a 
speedy peace, it would be proper to 
elevate his nephew to the station of 
captain-general. The measure was how- 
ever then defeated by the influence of 
pr nerreus, tome iii. pp. 726, 
727. 


® That sister, afterwards queen Anne, 
was in the year 1684 married to another 
Protestant, prince George brother of the 
king of Denmark, the king being then 
anxious to confirm by such an alliance 
the popularity, which he had acquired 
since the detection of the Rye-house plot. 
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he had, to satisfy the nation, obliged his brother to 
educate in the protestant faith. The marriage was com- 
pleted in the year 1677, which connected the prince 
with a princess, who would probably inherit the crown, 
the king having no legitimate children, and the duke no 
male issue. By this extraordinary combination of suc- 
cessive events was the prince first gradually raised from 
obscurity to power in his own country, and then closely 
connected with the crown of England, to which he had 
already some claim by his maternal descent from the 
father of the king. 

It has been remarked by Hume”, that Charles might, 
at the time of this marriage, have with ease preserved 
the balance of Europe; and it may be admitted that he 
might have maintained it for the time. But this consi- 
deration does not detract from the importance of the 
revolution of England, in its relation to the general 
policy of Europe. That event connected the domestic 
policy of the British government with the maintenance 
of a general system of equilibrium, and thus engaged 
these countries in a combination, which insured its per- 
manence. Charles might for his own time have re- 
strained the ambition of the French king. William, by 
effecting the revolution of England, established a 
durable equipoise of political power. 


7 Hist. of England, vol. viii. p, 33. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Of the history of Great Britain and Ireland, from the accession of 
James II, in the year 1685, to the revolution in the year 1688. 


‘James II. king, in the year 1685.—Argyle’s invasion of Scotland, and Monmouth’s 
invasion of England, in the same year—The Revolution, 1688.—Newton— 
Locke. 


TnovucnH but a few years before a bill for excluding 
James II. from the throne on account of his religion, had 
twice passed the house of commons, his accession on the 
‘death of his brother was as tranquil, as if no apprehen- 
sion' of his bigotry had ever been entertained. The 
‘spirit of the opposition had yielded implicitly to the 
‘ascendency of the crown; and as James had been sup- 
posed to possess great influence during the latter years 
‘of the preceding reign, it was natural to expect, that his 
government would be but a continuation of the system 
of ‘measures, in which the nation had already acqui- 
esced. 

Several correspondencies may be observed in the cha- 
racters of these two princes. They were both eagerly 
desirous of arbitrary power, both became proselytes to 
the religion of Rome, and both were contented to seek 
pecuniary resources in a dishonourable dependence on 
‘the court of France’. But a yet more considerable 
diversity may also be discerned. Charles, dissipated 
and indolent, was desirous of uncontrolled power, chiefly 
‘4s, the ‘heans ‘of undisturbed enjoyment; James, devoted 
to the “religion for which he had forsaken that of his 


J vivethis respect fp. 126.’ Léwis XIV. was then teigning 
little ‘successful, having « retdived vonty in’ ‘freace, and dhl nut! feel ary teed of an 
$00,000 livres —App. tu Mr. Fox’s Hist., expensive connexion.—Ibid. p. 120. 
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country, appears to have regarded the aggrandisement 
of his political power ?, chiefly as the means of bringing 
back the country to the ecclesiastical system of Rome. 
The former was incapable of adopting a violent and 
hazardous plan of action, and was, on one occasion, 
overheard, as he declared himself unfitted for executing 
some counsel of this nature?; the latter soon threw off 
the slight disguise of fair profession, with which he had 
thought it necessary to commence his reign*, and boldly 
and openly pursued the great object of his policy. This 
diversity was well accommodated to the difference of the 
parts, which the two princes sustained in the political 
drama of the constitution, for the licentious gaiety of 
Charles, aided as it was by favourable circumstances, 
could best bring to present submission the yet ill-regu- 
lated temper of the nation, and the violent bigotry of 
James® was precisely the quality, which could best 
expose the mischiefs of passive obedience, and give 
being to a regenerated spirit of constitutional resistance. 

How important to the approaching crisis was the 
personal character of James II., may be estimated from 
the observation of Mr. Fox, that in the difficulty of de- 
termining, at the death of Charles II., what might be 


* This, in contradiction of the represen- 
tation of Mr. Fox, has been proved by 
Mr. Hallam.— Constitutional History, 
vol. iti. p. 74, note. 

> Brother, said Charles, I am too old 
to go again to my travels; you may, if 
you choose it.—-Hume, vol. vui. p. 220. 

* In addressing the privy council at 
‘his accession, James expressly promised 
to maintain the church of England as 
““-- by law established ; the speech, at 
the desire of the privy council, he caused 
to be printed, and distributed among the 
Porites in openmg his parliament 

e renewed his declaration in favour of 
the established church. To the Scotish 
arliamegt he copveyed by. letter a simi- 
ri surance. —Rapia, vel. i. p. 741— 


$8 ¢ The prejudice, which the two last 
‘ Stuarts had acquired in favour of the 
‘Roman reliyion, so often deplored by 
‘thoughtless or insidious writers as one 
“of the worst consequences of their fa- 
‘ther’s ill fortune, is to be accounted 
‘rather among thé most signal Jinks in 
‘the chain of causes, through which a 
‘ yracious ‘providence has favoured the 
‘consolidation of our liberties ang wel- 
‘fare. Nothing less than a motive mure 
‘ unwersally operating than the interests 
© of civil freedom, would have stayed the 
“compliant. spirit of this unworthy par- 
‘liament, or rallied, for a time at least, 
‘ the supporters of indefinite prerogative 


under a banner they abborred.’—Hal- 


Jam, val. ui. p. 72. 
a oe cae eae 
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the future fortune of the government, he who should 
have expected a favourable result, must have directed 
his atterition to the character of the new prince, not to 
the circumstances of the public. The rashness of the 
sovereign, in avowing and pressing forward the offensive 
cause of popery, he regarded as the redeeming principle 
of the state, which could be counteracted only by a want 
of moderation in the opposite party. Under the influ- 
ence however of this principle most extraordinary was 
the rapidity, with which the gloom was dissipated, which 
had settled on the prospects of the nation, for four years 
had not elapsed, when the revolution constituted the 
brightest epoch of the liberties of England. 

The peculiar character of James was not indeed left 
to operate by its own influence, unaided by the excite- 
ment of contingent circumstances. Within a very few 
months from the commencement of his reign, two simul- 
taneous invasions of Scotland and England, of the former 
country under the duke of Argyle, of the latter under 
the duke of Monmouth, gave by their discomfiture that 
strength and encouragement to the king, which are 
always the results of unsuccessful rebellion. With the 
lives of these two noblemen® every hope of resisting 
the absolute power of the king seems to have been ter- 
minated ; and the king appears to have then felt himself 
sufficiently secure to take decided measures in favour of 
the Roman Catholics, though at the hazard of offending 
the party of the established church, by which he had 
been hitherto supported against all dissenters. Lord 
Rochester accordingly, the son of the lord chancellor 
Glarendon, and high in the esteem of the party of the 
church, declared that from the defeat of the rebellion he 
had ceased to be intrusted. with the confidential commu- 


® Fox’s Hist. of James II, p. 276, 
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nications of the king, being consulted only on the busi- 
ness of the office of treasurer, which he held. 

As the destruction of the popular leaders in the pre- 
ceding reign had made room for the free indulgence of 
the arbitrary disposition of Charles, so did the discom- 
fiture of the two invasions encourage James to display 
the true spirit of his character, outraging the humanity 
of his subjects by the violences of his vengeance’, and 
alarming their religious principles by his undisguised 
exertions for subverting the ecclesiastical establishments 
of the two kingdoms. The agents were however diffe- 
rent, as the process of unconstitutional government was 
more advanced. When the ruin of the domestic leaders of 
the public discontent had exalted the power of the sove- 
reign above all opposition, the ruin of invaders alone 
could add to its aggrandisement, and lead the infatuated 
sovereign onward to his degradation. 

The combination of circumstances assisting in effecting 
the revolution, was not however limited to domestic 
agencies. Within the very same year the king of France, 
by revoking the edict of Nantes, which eighty-seven 
years before had granted protection to the Protestants of 
that country, spread over Europe an alarming appre- 
hension of the faithless bigotry of his church. The 
Protestants of Great Britain in particular were warned 
by the arrival of fifty thousand fugitives °, to be appre- 
hensive of the measures of their own sovereign, who not 
only professed himself the faith of Rome, but was begin- 
ning to manifest his determination, that the same faith 
should be the general and authorised profession of his 
subjects. When they saw too that their king anxiously 


7. In'the famous western assize of Jef were sold as slaves in the eolonies.—Hak 
feries 330 were executed, and 835 trans- lam, vol. iii. p. 93, note. 
ported, besides many left in custody for 8 Laing, vol. 1. p, 159, 
want of evidence, Those transported 
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cultivated a friendly intercourse with the government, 
which had thus disgraced itself, they might most natu- 
rally expect to be themselves objects of similar vio- 
lences. 

While Lewis XIV. thus alarmed the Protestants of 
Great Britain, his overbearing ambition, in grasping at 
the dominion of the continent of Europe, raised into 
importance that distinguished prince, who rescued from 
oppression the liberties of these countries. So long as 
Spain was formidable, the protection of France was 
desirable to the Dutch republic, and a French interest 
accordingly predominated in the government; but 
France had at length become the object of apprehension, 
the party connected with France was consequently de- 
prived of authority, and the prince of Orange, whose 
family that government had persecuted, found his per- 
sonal interest identified with the independence of his 
country. 

The other continental states were at the same time 
sufficiently interested in observing the same plan of 
policy. Austria and Spain were alarmed at the am- 
bition of France; the Protestant states were specially 
excited to resistance by the complaints of the exiled 
Huguenots ; and even the Roman pontiff, forgetting the 
merit of persecution in his indignant sense® of the inde- 


® © According to ancient custom the ‘over distant kingdoms, Innocent XI. 


‘ambassadors of catholic princes, resi- 
‘ding at Rome, enjoyed an exemption 
‘from the jurisdiction of that court, and 
‘immunities connected with that privi- 
‘ Jepe, which were called the frunchises. 
‘ By imperceptible degrees these were ex- 
‘tended, not only to the servants and 
‘household of the ambassador, but to 
‘every other person received under his 
‘ protection, and were at last found to en- 
‘ eroach far upon the dignity and domes- 
¢ tic authority of the papal court. Bent 
‘upon his own personal grandeur, more 
sthan upon the extension of his power 


‘most anxiously solicited the catholic 
‘ princes to resign a privilege, which tend- 
‘ed to the disparagement of his honour, 
‘and the limitation of his immediate 
‘ jurisdiction. The house of Austria set 
‘that example of obsequiousness, which 
“was followed by the other catholic 
‘ princes in Europe. The king of France 
“alone, with inflexible obstinaey, con- 
‘tended for the maintenance of all those 
‘ honours, which, by long prescription, 
‘ were claimed by his ambassadors. The 
‘ solicitations of the English ambassador 
‘were interposed in behalf of France, 
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pendent and refractory spirit of the. eldest son of. the: - 
chureh, perhaps also apprehensive of the headlong pre-: 
cipitancy of James”, was favourably disposed towards: 
an expedition, which should dethrone a Roman Catholie -: 
in favour ofa Protestant. This prince felt that all: bis 
combinations would be ineffectual, unless the power of : 
Great Britain were enlisted in the struggle. The revo- 
lution accordingly, which adjusted the constitution of 
England, became an essential part of the great system - 
of operations, which was necessary for arranging the 
general policy of Europe. The two distinct processes, » 
one of which perfected a free government, and the other 
combined a system of balanced policy among indepen-: 
dent nations, were thus united in that memorable event; 
and the English government began to maintam a per- 
manent and important connexion with the interests of the 
continental states, from the time when it had completed 
its interior agitations, and was fitted to influence by the» 
example of regulated freedom the public mind of Kuro- 
pean society. 

That all his attachment to his own religion should 
have prompted James to endeavour to render it predo- 
minant, must appear most surprising when it is consi- 


4 


‘and instead of softening Innocent, in- 
‘volved James in a participation of the 
‘ guilt and odium of his ally.'—-Somer- 
ville, p. 236. This pontiff had ‘been al- 
ready alienated from the king of France 
by the edict sanctioning the declaration 
of'the French clergy, framed in the year 
1683, concernmg ecclesiastical power, 
which stated, first, that the pope has no 
authority over the temporalities of kings ; 
seeondly, that a general council is superior 
to the pope ; thirdly, that the exercise of 
hie power ought to be regulated by the 
canons without infringing the liberties of 
the Gallican church; fourthly, that the 
detisions-of the pope in matters of faith 
are'not infallible, unt they have. been 
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approved by the church—Henaulf, vol. 
ep. 194. 

10 « Tt was suggested to Innocent, that 
‘by a revolution in England he might 
‘ expect, not only to obtain the gratifiea- 
‘tion of private resentment, but the, ad 
‘yancement of the catholic interest in 
‘that kingdom. A toleration, which was 
‘agreeable to the avowed principles of 
‘William, would secure their 
‘safety, and the undisturbed exerciae of 
‘their religion, to all the disinterested 
‘ and sincere friends of the Romanchureh, 
‘ whereas the violence and precipitancy af 
‘ James might one day rouse the fury of 
‘ thenation, and.terminate in thefinal ex 
‘ ¢wpation-of those,.whom be wished to 
° chesish.'+—Somerville, p. 2586.0. isu? 
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dered, that the Roman Catholics were judged by Sir 
William Temple to be scarcely the hundredth part of 
the population of England", and not to be even the 
two-hundredth part of that of Scotland. His imme- 
diate dependence was placed on that doctrine of abso- 
lute submission”, which was professed by the esta- 
blished church; nor did it occur to him that this tenet, 
which had been embraced in opposition to the protes- 
tant dissenters, might give way when it should be ren- 
dered instrumental to the triumph of the church of 
Rome. But his grand dependence was placed on the 
superior number of the Roman Catholics in Ireland”. 


11 Yume, vol. viii. p.8. ‘There is a 
return of persons of different persuasions 
in England, made a few years after, when 
the whole number of Catholies fit to bear 
arms in the provinces of Canterbury and 
York, was only 49402—Moore’s Hist. of 
the British Rev., p. 173. Lond., 1817. 

# This doctrine was maintained by 
Luther, though he assented to the league 
of the Protestants as a defensive confe- 
deracy, when it had been represented to 
him that resistance in such a case was 
perinitted by the laws.—Sleidani Comm., 
p. 195. It first manifested itself among 
the established clergy of the Eughsh Pro- 
testants in the convocation, which James 
consulted in the beginning of his’ reign 
about the lawfulness of assisting the 
Dutch against the Spaniards —Wel- 
wood’s Mem., p. 36. In the reign of 
Charles I]. advantage bezan to be taken 
of this principle, about the time of the 
popish plot, to procure support for the go- 
yernment, and it was cagerly propagated 
as the tenet of the church.—lbid., p. 88. 
The university of Oxford in the year 
1683, on occasion of the rye-house plot, 
asserted the doctrine in the most explicit 
terms; and at the execution of the duke 
of Monmouth, in the year 1685, the 
clergymen who attended him, required 
an acknowledgment of the unlawlulness 
of resistance, as an Indispensable article 
of the faith of a member of the church of 
England —Mr. Fox’s Hist., p. 263, &c. 
From this very time however the church 
ceased to cherish this tenet, as the king 
began to manifest his hostility to the ec- 


clesiastical establishment. In the very 
following year the preachers evey where 
beyan to declaim against popery ; and in 
the crisis of the revolution the bishops de- 
clined to disown the declaration of the 
prince of Orange, which stated that he 
had been invited ‘by divers of lords, both 
spiritual and temporal,’ and refused to 
concur in a declaration expressing abhar- 
rence of his enterprise.—Rapin, vol. 1. 
p.776. The change of opinion, which had 
thus preceded the revolution, was natu. 
rally carried further after that event. 
Hoadly, who in the year 1710 was re- 
commended to queen Anne by the house 
of commons, and was afterwards ad- 
vanced to the bishopric of Bangor, was 
the most distinguished in that party of 
the church, which muintamed the lawful- 
ness of resisting abuses of power, alleging 
that the sacred scuiptures recognised a 
reciprocal duty on the part of the govern- 
mnent, the violation of which discharged 
the subjects from the duty of submission. 

8 Sir W. Petty estimated the whole 
population of Treland for the year 1672, 
as about 1,100,000 persons, and the pro- 
portion of the Roman Catholics to the 
Protestants to have been then that of 
eight to three. The entire number of the 
Roman Catholics therefore he estimated 
as about 800,000 persons, and conse- 
quently he must have supposed that they 
had among them more than 100,000 men 
of a military age. The population of 
England and Wales at the time of the 
revolution was estimated by Gregory 
King at 5,500,000 persons, which hows 
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In that part of his triple empire he knew that he should 
have the greater part of the population on his side, and 
thence he hoped to draw forces, by which he should be 
enabled to crush any resistance opposed to him in Great 
Britain. As the bigotry of James, considered in its 
influence upon the improvement of the constitution, 
required some support, it was evidently conducive to 
the general welfare, that this support should have been 
placed in a separate part of the triple empire, rather 
than that it should have been scattered through the 
population of that country, in which the processes of 
the constitution were to be performed. 

Before the invasion of Monmouth the English parlia- 
ment had been disposed to comply with all the wishes 
of the king, and had unanimously settled a revenue on 
him for his life, without noticing the illegality, with 
which he had previously levied taxes. That event how- 
ever having encouraged him to manifest his intentions 
in regard to the religion of Rome, a spirit of jealousy 
and resistance began immediately to display itself in the 
house of commons ”, though with a guarded moderation 
that assembly proposed to indemnify by law those 
Roman Catholics, who had served in the army against 
Monmouth, and even to reward them with pensions. 


ever Mr. Chalmers thinks should have of protestant dissenters to conformists was 


been computed at 6,000,000, or nearly 
7,000,000, too small a number of inha- 
bitgnts having been allowed for each 
house in that computation. It has been 
concluded by King, that the population 
of England was then five-fold that of 
Scotland, and six-fold that of Ireland, 
and consequently that the combined po- 
pulation of these two countries was less 
than two-fifths of that of England. The 
conclusion of King, compared with the 
estimate of Sir W. Petty for Ireland, 
would give 6,600,000 for England, From 
a document found by Sir John Dalrymple 
in the cabinet of king William it appears 
probable, that in England the proportion 


nearly as one to twenty-three, and that of 
Roman Catholics to Protestants nearly as 
one to a hundred and eighty-seven.— 
Chalmers’ Estimate of the Comparative 
Strength of Great Britain, pr. 37, 06— 
58 ; with the Political Conclusions of G. 
King, annexed, p. 37. 

44 James then declared his purpose of 
employing Roman Catholic officers in his 
army in England: in Scotland he re- 
quired of the parliament, that Roman 
Catholics should be released from all re- 
straints: in Ireland he caused the pro- 
testant militia to be disbanded. 

9 Somerville, pp. 183, 184. 
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The lords presently caught from the commons the new 
spirit of freedom, and determined to reconsider the 
speech delivered by the king at the commencement of 
the session, in which they had overlooked an intimation 
of his intention of dispensing with the tests. James 
then became so alarmed with the apprehension of a 
parliamentary opposition to his favourite measure, that 
he determined to forego an uncompleted grant of seven 
hundred thousand pounds, and to free himself from the 
embarrassment by an immediate prorogation, which after 
four others was followed by a dissolution. 

The king, having failed to procure a sanction from 
the parliament, had recourse to the judges, for which 
purpose a concerted action was brought against a 
Roman Catholic, Sir Edward Hales**, who had ac- 
cepted the commission of colonel. Though a dispensing 
power was acknowledged by the law of England to 
belong to the crown, and was indeed first excluded by 
the bill of rights, which followed the revolution, yet the 
case of the power exercised by James was so peculiar, 
that it was deemed necessary to displace four of the 
judges, before this cause should be brought forward for 
trial. A decision favourable to the pretension of the 
crown was then obtained; but the public felt that a dis- 
pensing power exercised so extensively was in effect a 
power of repealing, which would destroy the legislative 
character of the parliament, and that if it could be 
applied to a statute, which was regarded as the barrier 
of the established religion under a popish sovereign, all 
the security of that religion was abandoned to the dis: 
cretion of the crown. 

In Ireland the measures, of James were even less 
reserved, as it was chiefly from that country that he 


1¢ Hume, vol, viii, pp. 256—262. 
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proposed to draw the force, by which he hoped to quell 
the opposition. of his English subjects. Scotland had 
performed its part in the triple system, by affording its 
support to that presbyterian party, which in the civil 
war first overturned, and then re-established the mo- 
narchy. The part of Ireland was to be performed at 
this time, in encouraging by the prospect of its assist- 
ance those efforts of bigotry, which could alone withdraw 
the Protestants of the church of England from the influ- 
ence of their cherished notion of passive obedience. In 
Ireland accordingly the military struggle of the revolu- 
tion was fought, and there the contest was at length con- 
cluded by the reduction of Limerick in the year 169], 
more than two years after the crown had been trans- 
ferred to the prince of Orange in each of the kingdoms 
of Great Brita. We may even discover in the rela- 
tion of the Irish Roman Catholics to the English go- 
vernment a correspondence to the double agency of the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, for as the latter first supported 
the party of the republicans, and were then active in 
restoring the monarchy, so did the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland first by their strength encourage the bigotry of 
James II., and then by their violence excite that appre- 
hension for the national religion, which drove him from 
his throne. 

The duke of Ormond had formed in Ireland a pro- 
testant militia’, which might best support the new 
settlement of that country and its connexion with Eng- 
land. Such a force however did not suit the purpose of 
James, when the discomfiture of Monmouth had freed 
him from the restraints, under which he had commenced 
his, reign. Pretending therefore that the contagion of 
the rebellion was widely diffused, he retalled the arms 


¢ 


7 Leland, vol ui. pp. 492—909, 
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of the militia. He then proceeded to introduce Roman 
Catholics into corporations, and invest them with magis- 
tracies and judicial offices, in disregard of the law 
requiring that in these cases the oath of supremacy 
should be administered. Talbot, a Roman Catholic, 
created earl of Tyrconnell, was next commissioned to 
regulate the army independently of the lord-lieutenant, 
which he executed by composing it almost wholly of 
Roman Catholics ; and was soon afterwards himself in- 
trusted with the government, the popish delegate of a 
popish sovereign, while fifteen hundred families of Pro- 
testants judged it necessary to abandon their country in 
the train of his predecessor. From this time the most 
violent measures were employed for transferring to the 
Roman Catholics the ascendency *, which had been en- 
joyed by the Protestants. At length Tyrconnell pro- 
posed to assemble a parliament for the express purpose 
of repealing the act of settlement ; but this scheme was 
successfully resisted in the privy council of England. 
While Ireland was thus actively concerned in the 
operations, which ended in the revolution, the direct 
agency of Scotland was suspended’, except so far as 
the invasion of Argyle forced onward that of Mon- 
mouth. When James held the government of that 
country he had, in hostility to the Presbyterians, pro- 
cured the enactment of a test, which recognised, together 
with the ecclesiastical supremacy of the king, his uncon- 
trolled and absolute dominion. An atrocious tyranny, 
ecclesiastical and civil, had subdued that spirit of in- 
dependence, which formerly had operated so powerfully 
on the government of England, except only when the 
hereditary persecution of the duke of Argyle, considered 


18 The admission of Roman Catholics slowly during the government of lord 
into the corporations had proceeded  Clarendon.—Ibid., pp. 503, 504. 
9 Laing, vol. il. pp. 108, 146——175. 
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as the chief of the Presbyterians, drove him into his 
rash and unsuccessful enterprise. It had indeed been a 
favourite scheme of the royal brothers to convert that 
country, equally as Ireland, into an instrument of the 
subjugation of England; and with this view an act had 
in the preceding reign been procured from the enslaved 
parliament for embodying a militia of twenty-two thou- 
sand men”, and committing the disposal of it to the 
privy council. But the example of oppressive govern- 
ment exhibited in that country produced a contrary 
effect, alarming the apprehensions of the English, and 
giving additional force to the representations, by which 
their patriots were endeavouring to excite among them 
a spirit of resistance. 

The tyranny of the government of Scotland, it is 
remarkable, gave being in that country to a law of 
entails”, which in England it had been long customary 
to elude. The nobles, who had been basely subservient 
to the crown in creating a multiplicity oi retrospective 
treasons, began at length to fear, that they might become 
the victims of their own servility, and passed an act for 
securing the succession of lands, that their families at 
least might be protected from ruin. This act is still in 
full operation, and it is estimated that more than a fifth, 
or even a third part of the territory, is covered by such 
provisions. Lntails, which in England had been a 
result of the independence of a feudal nobility, and had 
lost their operation in the change of the character of the 
aristocracy, were thus in Scotland the late effect of 
modern oppression. 

The king, in the second year of his reign, found him- 
self involved in a struggle with the established church 
of England, to which he had been mainly indebted for 


0 Laing, vol, ii, p. 59. 2 Tbid., pp. 149, 150. 
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his: succession to the crown. When he had discovered 
that the measures, which he had taken in favour of the 
church of Rome™, especially in Ireland, had excited its 
jealousy and opposition, he issued an order inhibiting 
inflammatory sermons. When again the bishop of 
London had refused to enforce this order by summarily 
suspending an obnoxious preacher, he established an 
ecclesiastical commission with unlimited authority over 
the church, though such a commission had in the reign 
of Charles I. been abolished by law, with an express 
prohibition of creating any similar jurisdiction in all 
future time. By this commission both the bishop and 
the preacher were suspended, and the king proceeded 
in his course. Not content with granting dispensations 
to individuals”, he issued a declaration of general in- 
dulgence, seperate at once every penal statute in 
ecclesiastical affairs, though in the preceding reign the 
remonstrances of the parliament had twice caused such 
a proceeding to be retracted. On this occasion James 
sought the support of the protestant dissenters, but 
their eyes had been opened to the ultimate mischief of 
the measure by the unreserved conduct of the king in 
the government of Scotland *, where the implicit sub- 
mission of the parliament had appeared to render 
caution less necessary. 

‘The whole power in Ireland having been committed 
to the Roman Catholics *, the chief ministers in Scotland 
having been converted to popery, and in England every 
great office, civil and military, having been gradually 


‘*. Hume, vol. viii. p. 266—268. 

% Tbid., p. 269—271, 

The "King first demanded of the 
Scotish parliament an indulyence for the 
Roman Catholics alone. When this de- 


sure he betrayed the secret purpose of his 
mind, for, as if popery were already pre- 
dominant, he declared that he never 
would use force, or invincible necessity, 
against any man on account of his per- 


mand was resisted, he published a pro- 
clamation of indudyence, which included 
the Presbyterians; but even in thiy mea- 


suasion, or the protestant religion. —I1bid., 
vel vill. p. 272, 


© Jbid., vol. viii. p. 277. 
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transferred from the Protestants, it remained only that 
the Roman Catholics should be introduced into the 
establishments connected with the church of England, to 
complete the triumph of their religion. In this con- 
cluding effort however James experienced a resistance, 
which he was unable to overcome. His first attempt of 
this kind was to require™, that a pensioner should be 
received on the fund of the hospital of the Charter- 
house, without any declaration of conformity to the 
church of England, or oath of allegiance. Though this 
step had been taken at a cautious distance, he was 
effectually opposed by the trustees. He then demanded 
that the university of Cambridge should admit to the 
degree of master of arts a Benedictine monk without 
administering any oath whatever, and he again failed. 
Massey, a recent convert, he collated to the deanery of 
Christ-Church in Oxford, with an ample dispensation 
from all the statutes of uniformity and other ecclesiastical 
laws *’, and he finally enjoined Magdalen-College in the 
same university to receive a Jesuit priest as president ; 
but the obedience of the university here found that limit, 
which had been so expressly disclaimed, and the royal 
mandate was disregarded. 

The king, having been also disappointed in his efforts 
to obtain a parliament *, which would sanction his 
measures, determined finally to rely boldly upon his 
military power, and with this view brought out of Ire- 
land some entire regiments, and filled many vacancies in 
his English regiments with Roman catholic officers from 
the same country. In executing this determination he 
issucd a second declaration of a general indulgence, 
which perhaps he might have been able to maintain, if 


 Gomenviile, p. 191—194, stances of similar dispensations are men- 
*7 Hallam, v He li, p. 89, Other in-  tioued in a note in the same page. 
28 Rapin, vol. ii, p, 768 
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he had not resolved, as if. under the influence of :an in- 
_fatuation, to render the established church the instru- 
. ment. of its own downfall, by requiring the bishops. to 
‘cause it to be published in the churches. This mandate, 
‘g0 fitted to expose the clergy to hatred and contempt, 
exceeded their notion of obedience. It was resisted, and 
the power of James was at an end. The archbishop of 
Canterbury and six of the bishops petitioned to be 
excused ™; the king brought them to trial for uttering a 
seditious libel in presenting their petition; and their 
acquittal, which was hailed by the acclamations even of 
his own army, was the signal of the revolution. 

A few days before the acquittal of the bishops an 
event had occurred, which disposed the minds of the 
Protestants to adopt some decisive measure for their 
security. So long as the king had no male issue, they 
consoled themselves with the hope, that their interest 
might be retrieved under his daughter, who had been 
educated a Protestant, and was married to a prince of 
the same religion. By the birth of a son this hope was 
taken from them, and they began to feel, that the 
security of their religion required some interposition, by 
which the regular course of the royal succession should 
be interrupted. The Roman Catholics at the same 
time, as they conceived a more sanguine hope of the 
permanence of their present prosperity, were encouraged 
to act with greater violence, and thus to alarm yet more 
the apprehensions of the Protestants. Some mysterious 
gircumstances also, accompanying the birth of the prince, 
» © But, though they conceived it tobe joined by three other bishops and about 
their duty to retuse compliance, and after- four hundred of the clergy.—Hallam, vol. 
wards concurred in inviting the prince of _ iii. p.148. One of the petitioning bishops 
Grange into England, one bishop alone died in the very crisis of the revolution. 
of this number transferred his allegiance. 8 The archbishop however, to guard 
The archbishop and four of the bishops himself against this imputation, had used 
acaordingly began the schism of the Non- the precaution of writing the: petition 
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involved the king in the odious imputation of imiposing 
upon his people a supposititious child, seeking thus 
the gratification of his bigotry even in the violation’ of 
natural affection. These were the immediate effects of 
the appearance of a male heir. Its remoter operation 
consisted in furnishing a future pretender to the crown, 
by which the alarm of the Protestants was maintained 
long after the revolution. 

As the precipitate violence of James brought the go- 
vernment to the crisis of revolution, so had the fittest ima- 
ginable agent been prepared for effectuating the change. 
In his infancy divested of his dignities in consequence 
of the hostile requisitions of Cromwell*, who perse- 
cuted him for his connexion with the Stuarts, and after- 
wards sacrificed to the advantage of a connexion with 
France by the very princes, whom his father had as- 
sisted in restoring to the throne of the triple kingdom, 
the prince of Orance was detached equally from the two 
extreme parties, which contended for the government. 
He was by birth and profession a Presbyterian, but his 
habits had been formed in a tolerating government, and 
a liberal toleration was the avowed principle of his 
conduct’. As the arbitrary and bigoted schemes of the 
two latter princes of the house of Stuart had rested on a 
dishonourable connexion with the government of France, 
so was the whole policy of William, by the very neces- 
sity of his peculiar situation, inseparably united with the 
cause of the protestant religion, and the maintenance of 
the liberties of Europe. Even the possession of the 
throne of these countries appeared to him importent, 
only as it might render him more able to secure these 
two grand objects of his existence. Cold and unin- 

= ie vol, vii. p. 252. tuations of trust and power, though hie. 


did not extend to the would have consented to the repeal of the; 
admission of Roman Catholics into si- penal statutes—-Somerville, pp. 231, 232, 
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teresting, ‘he: attracted ‘no party by popularity of :man- 
ners; but-these countries had been long in a state of 
violent .excitément,: and the phlegmatic virtues of 
William may have administered the best sedative to the 
public agitations. Even his frequent want of success in 
military operations may be considered as belonging to 
his character, as the negotiator, rather than the warrior 
of Europe, for success, if it did not tempt him to assume 
the latter character, would at least have rendered him 
less dependent on the combinations of policy. 

-in reviewing the causes, which co-operated to effect 
the British revolution, the mind must be astonished at 
their, number, their diversity, and their extent. The 
ambition of Lewis XIV. had disposed not only the 
Dutch to seek in the revolution of the British govern- 
mént new means of resistance, but also the other states 
of the continent to unite with the republic in a confe- 
deracy, which occupied the attention of France, and con- 
cealed the preparations of the prince of Orange. While 
a political interest influenced generally the confederated 
states, an additional and more powerful motive was 
furnished. to the Protestants by the revocation of the 
edict. of Nantes, which sent every where among them 
the victims of the bigotry and violence of the French 
monarch; the very money necessary for defraying 
the expenses of the expedition *, was supplied without 
delay from the private funds of those refugees of reli- 
gion, who had sought-protection in the provinces of the 
Dutch. The Roman pontiff on the other hand, dis, 
satisfied with the independence of the Gallican church, 
and ‘offended by the haughtiness of the French monarch, 
was itidticed to countenance the overthrow of the a 
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zealous: champion of ‘his faith, as he-was..protected- by: 
that'prince. The individual, who led the, revolution, 
was recommended'to the people of Great Britain by his 
double connexion with the royal family, both of descent 
and marriage; and the republic, over which he pre- 
sided, was sufficiently powerful to guard the change of. 
the British government against the evils of public dis- 
order, yet not enough to menace the country with con- 
quest. The birth of an English prince, occurring in 
the very crisis, inspired the Roman Catholics with more 
violence, and filled the Protestants with new apprehen- 
sions, while the circumstances of the event subjected 
the king to the dishonourable imputation of attempting 
to deceive his people. The storm, which dispersed the 
invading fleet, and turned back the prince of Orange; 
afforded to James an opportunity of {manifesting to his 
subjects *, how little reliance could be placed on the 
promises, which he had made in the hour of apprehen- 
sion. So deeply again was the prince himself im- 
pressed with a sense of the extraordinary combination of 
circumstances, which favoured his voyage, that on his 
landing he demanded of Burnet *, whether he did not 
then believe in predestination. It was on the other 
hand a result of the indecision of James®, that the king 
of France had not crushed the enterprise by an invasion 
of the territory of the Dutch republic; and his preci- 
pitate desertion of the throne, while it confounded 
his friends, and encouraged his enemies, not only 
pe a bloodless conclusion to the aS ae of the 

me ‘The bishop of Winchester, pur- for the university, and the eallere! was 


bier to 'the king's order, having caused _restored.'——Rapin, wol.. p.773. 
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the ejected fellows of that society, was re- % Hallam, vol. iii. p. 108—111.— 
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country, .but also extricated the revalution from the 
embarragsments of a metaphysical discussion. 

The existence of an original contract between the 
sovereign and the people was indeed asserted by the 
commons, and was, though reluctantly, admitted by the 
lards; and surely, though Paine presumed to assert, 
that we have no constitution, because we have no de- 
tailed specification of principles of government, syste- 
matically arranged in a formal distribution of powers, 
yet never has a nation existed, which could boast so 
repeated, and so ancient recognitions of its liberties. 
But, though the doctrine of an original contract was op- 
posed to the pretension of a divine and indefeasible 
authority, and had even been long before maintained by 
Hooker ”, in opposition to the pretension of the divine 
right of the presbytery in the church, yet so cautiously 
did the English commons avoid the metaphysical sub- 
tleties, which have since become popular, that they 
contented themselves with asserting simply the truth of 
the principle, while they inferred the vacancy of the 
throne, with a designed ambiguity, from the violation 
of fundamental laws, and from the voluntary departure 
of the king, as well as from his infraction of this original 
contract. ven in proceeding on all these grounds * it 
was the opinion of the celebrated Somers, afterwards 
lord Somers, that the world could be satisfied only by 
showing, that they were justified by a precedent, which 
had occurred almost a century before in the government 


97 That a formal contract existed in 
the Scotish zovernment between the king 
and the people, had heen maintained by 
Buchanan in his treatise De Jure Regni 
apud Scotos. The same was afterwards 
maintained in regard to the English yo- 
vernment by lord Somers, in his tract 
entitled the Judgment of whole King- 
dome and Nations concerning the Rights, 
Power, and Prerogative of Kings, and 


the Rights, Privileges, and Properties of 
the People. 

88 Gray’s Debates, vol.ix.p. 16. Lond., 
1769. Sigismond, king of Poland, ha- 
ving succeeded to the kingdom of Swe- 
den, endeavoured to change the religion 
of the latter country for that of Rome, to 
which he had conformed in Poland; but 
experiencing a resistance among the 


Swedes, he withdrew to his other king- 
dom, 
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of Sweden, when Sigismond and his family were’ re- 
nounced in circumstances differing from those of James 
only in being less aggravated ¥, 

The Scots“, who could not allege that James ‘had 
withdrawn himself from a kingdom, in which he had 
not resided, and who had been outraged by the severe 
oppression exercised ever since the restoration, indulged 
the original independence of their principles in the 
adoption of the more explicit declaration, that James by 
his misconduct had forfeited the crown. As the force 
of Ireland had been enlisted on the part of the king, its 
unhappy destiny was to become the scene of the hostile 
struggle of the rejected sovereign and his people, and, in 
the subsequent depression of the majority of its own 
population, to suffer the heavy penalty of its adherence 
to a cause disowned by the constitution. 

The separate movements of the British government 
were at this time sufficiently completed, for enabling it to 
sustain an important part in the general combinations of 
Europe and of the world. In these it was at once en- 
gaged by the advancement of the prince of Orange to 
the throne, for this prince was the prime agent of all 
the negotiations, by which the independence of the 
other states of Europe was maintained against the am- 
bition of France. Wonderful indeed was the adaptation 
of independent operations, by which the general arrange- 
ment of the policy of the continent and the special modi- 
fications of the British government were brought seve- 
rally to a crisis, at the same precise time, and in the 
person of the same prince, so that it was a natural and 
direct result, that the two systems of movements should 
have been then connected, and the British government, 


* He had not withdrawn inta the ter- appear that he had violated the political 
ritory of a foreign prince: nor does it constitution of the government, 
© Laing, vol, ii, p. 189-191, 
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in its improved form, immediately have been constituted 
a principal agent.in a new and improved order of poli- 
tical relations. In a period of eighty-five years, begin- | 
ning with the accession of the first prmee of the family. 
of the Stuarts, the continental states maintained. the. 
great struggle of the German war, and arranged the 
combinations of the peace of Westphalia, by which ‘it 
was concluded; and in the same period the British. 
government experienced the two alternate movements, 
by the one of which it was carried to the extreme of 
republicanism, by the other to the contrary extreme of 
despotism. While these two processes were separately 
performed, preparation was also made for their combi- 
nation by the formation and growth of the Dutch repub- 
lic, and by the connexions, which procured for its stadt- 
holder an interest in the succession of the British crown. 
An ancient infidel is said to have been converted from 
atheism to a persuasion of the existence and providence 
of God, by contemplating the wonderful contrivance of 
the human skeleton. Here is the skeleton of a most 
interesting period of the history of our species. The 
living men, who were its muscles and its tendons, have 
long perished; nothing remains except the dry and 
naked skeleton preserved in the records of a by-gone 
age; but in this are manifested an arrangement and an 
adaptation, which bespeak a wisdom and a foresight far 
exceeding the speculations of the human intellect. . . 
Two important distinctions appear to characterise the 
period of the federal policy of Europe, which was at 
this time commenced. One of these is obviously that it: 
gare to the system acentral body, which might best. 
raaintain its movements, the external and internal: re.- 
sources of France best qualifying and entitling it to. act: 
as the principal member ; the other, that it constituted a. 
maritime and commercial state the restraining power, 
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which should contro} the ambition of the principal; state: 
of .the continent. When the system had. beeri:adjusted,. 
to'a natural centre, those shocks were precluded, which : 
must have resulted from the natural greatness of France, 
and the contingent aggrandisement of some other-state. of 
the continent “ ; and when on the other hand the British. 
government had become the secondary or restraining 

power, the struggles of the system were moderated by the 

pacific spirit of a commercial people, interested in main- 

taining tranquillity, and shut out from the allurements of 

military enterprise. The balance thus constituted resem- 

bled the distribution of the surface of the globe, on which 

we live. The sea was balanced against the land ; and, 

while the due equipoise of the whole was preserved about 
a natural centre, the energies of commerce were allowed 
their full expansion, to animate the industry, and to exer-. 
cise the capacities of man. 

It has been said of the great philosopher of antiquity, 
that he threw himself into the Euripus, because he could. 
not discover the principle of its complicated tides. The 
tradition seems aptly to describe the mere politician of 
this world. Ignorant of the guiding causes of political 
changes, he suspects not that he should look to heaven 
for the controlling influences, and, distracted by their 
inexplicable appearances, he plunges blindly into their 
current, and is borne away in its course. 

The distinguished philosopher of modern ages, who 
discovered the cause of the appearances, which. have 
been said to have thus perplexed the great sage of an-- 
tiquity, was the glory of that period of the English: 
history, which has been considered im this and ‘the pre- 
ceding chapter. The penetrating genius of Newton 
presented at this time the most complete.and important. 
— of the Pian of -philosophicad: enquiry, which ‘in: 
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the earlier part of the sixteenth ceritury had been pointed 
out by Bacon. Among the minuter phenomena of 
nature he examined with surprising ingenuity the pro- 
perties of light“, applying his grand discovery of the 
difference of refrangibility to the improvement of the 
telescope ; and in the greater operations of the material 
universe he first perceived the connexion of the planetary 
movements with the principle of terrestrial gravitation ®, 
and was thus enabled to construct a system of physical 
astronomy, which later mathematicians have perfected 
and verified. The very processes, by which he attained 
his purposes, were not less novel than his discoveries. 
In forming his theory of light he devised experiments 
unlike any, which had been previously instituted. In 
constructing his mathematical system of the universe he 
perfected the geometrical reasoning of the ancients“, 
and, when the powers of geometry and of the ordinary 
algebra proved insufficient for his sublime enquiry, he 
invented another mode of reasoning “, by which he pro- 
secuted his investigations. Ifthe mathematicians of the 
continent have since provided a method of reasoning 
more convenient in its use, and more extended in its 


“ His discoveries concerning light 
were communicated to the Royal Society 
in the year 1671, though his treatise of 
Optics was not published until the year 
1704. His reflecting telescope, which he 
had constructed to avoid the confusion 
arising from the different refrangibility 
of the component parts of solar light, was 
afterwards superseded by the achromatic, 
or colourless, telescope of Dollond. As 
however it was found impracticable to 
form compound lenses, such as he pro- 
posed, sufficiently large, the mere of 
reflection was again adopted by Her- 
echel for telescopes of great power. It 
seems probable that even for this purpose 
the invention of Dollond may hereafter 
be preferred, the distinguished son of 
Herschel having recently discovered, 
that the difficulty consisted, not in the 
numerous imperfections incidental to 


flint-glass, as had been supposed, but in 


the want of a parabolic figure of the lenses, 
to which they have since been ground. 

# It may be here remarked that this 
discovery could not have been made, if 
the earth were not accompanied by a 
moon, moving in an elliptic orbit; and 
that the calculations, by which the theory 
of the solar system has been pertected, 
have sprung from the numerous and 
ig eas perturbations of that satel- 
ite. 

“* In his method of prime and ultimate 
ratios, explained in the lemmas, which 
he has prefixed to his mathematical prin- 
ciples of natural philosophy, first pub- 
lished in the year 1687. The principle 
of this mode of reasoning may indeed be 
traced to the earliest period of geometry, 
and examples of it in its lesa perfect form 
may be found in the writings of Aschi- 
medes. 


** The method of fluxions, 
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applicdtion, we have reason to believe, that its principle 
was originally suggested to Leibnitz by a communication 
from Newton“, in which he had obscurely intimated 
his own discoveries. If they have prosecuted their me- 
thod with an acknowledged superiority, we here dis- 
cover the influence of the mind of Newton. Foreign 
mathematicians have been roused to an honourable 
emulation, while those of the British empire, reve- 
rencing the fame of their great philosopher, have too 
long lingered in his path. 

In noticing the progress of philosophical discovery it 
may be interesting to remark, that it was the boast of 
Archimedes, that he could move even the globe of the 
earth by his mechanic skill, if he could find a place, in 
which to stand; and that the system of Newton has 
authorised us to infer, that the condition was perfectly 
needless, and the boast wholly nugatory, since without 
any such position, and without any mechanical con- 
trivance, every the slightest motion generated by what- 
ever cause on the surface of our earth, must by the 
universal agency of gravitation move, not only the earth 
itself, but the whole planetary, and perhaps also the 
whole sidereal system. 

After all which Newton has accomplished, the su- 
perior power of his mind may seem to be best estimated 
from that, which in the actual state of physical science 
he could only conjecture, because in these instances he 
has most outstripped the general intelligence of his age. 


“© Tt was the judgment of Montucla, in 


regard to the very contested clum of 
priority of mvention, that the results of 
the fluxional reasoning, communicated 
by Newton without any explanation of 
his process, led Leibnitz to discover the 
diffureatial and integral calculus, being 
however assisted by the previous disco- 
veries of Fermat, Barrow, and Wallis.— 


Hist. des Mathem. tome iti, p. 109. It 
seems thus that the single httleness in 
the mind of Newton, which withheld the 
knowledye of his new mode of reasoning, 
eventually proved the occasion ofa great 
improvement ef mathematical science, by 
sending the mathematicians of the 
continent into a different track. 
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From their respective degrees of power in refracting 
light *’, he was led to conceive that the diamond is 
wholly, and water partly, composed of an inflammable 
substance ; and the improved chemistry of our age has 
accordingly ascertained, that the former is pure carbon, 
and may be wholly consumed, and that the latter is 
formed partly of inflammable air. In his own science of 
light also he was, from the peculiarity of the refractive 
power of Iceland-crystal “, led to anticipate the discovery 
of the polarisation of the rays of light, which attributes 
to corpuscles, minute beyond all imagination, sides pos- 
sessed of contrary qualities, like the contrasted poles of 
magnetic substances. 

While Newton was thus engaged in disclosing to the 
world the secrets of material nature, Locke was applying 
to the examination of the human mind the same process 
of observation, and giving a beginning to the modern 
metaphysics. Encouraged by the bold independence 
of the French philosopher Des Cartes, but with equal 
independence rejecting the novel theories”, which that 
philosopher had substituted for the old, he investigated 
by actual experience the proceedings of the under- 
standing in the acquisition of knowledge, prescribed 


“7 Optice, lib. ii. part iii. prop. 10. had been directed to a wholly different 


# Tbid., queest. 29. 

4° Locke has strenuously combated two 
theories of Des Cartes, one relating to 
spirit, the other to matter. In regard to 
spirit he has effectually disproved the 
notion of innate ideas, and in regard to 
matter he has with equal success main- 
tained that the ideas of body and exten- 
sion had been improperly confounded. 
He seems however to have failed in his 
effort to prove that the soul does not 
always think, which he conceived, though 
erroneously, to be necessary to his argu- 
ment disproving the existence of innate 
ideas. The recurrence, so commonly ex- 
perienced, of an idea to the mind, 
when the effort to recover it had been 
abandoned as hopeless, and the attention 


train of thought, or perhaps suspended in 
sound sleep, seems explicable only by 
supposing, that the former train of 
thought had been continued after con- 
sciousness had ceased, and again at- 
tracted attention, when it had reached 
the desired idea. The analogical argu- 
ment, that the act of thinking 3s not more 
necessary to the mind; than the act of 
moving to the body, is destitute of foun- 
dation, for vitality is not separable from 
motion of some kind. Nor can a power 
so frequently auxiliary to memory as un- 
conscious thought, be deemed useless ; 
and surely the belief of its perpetual and 
inherent activity exalts our conception of 
the human soul. 
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methods of removing the difficulties opposed by the 
imperfections and abuses of language, and even marked 
the limits, by which the researches of our reason must 
naturally be bounded and confined. Defects, at the 
close of much more than a century, may now doubtless 
be perceived in his Essay on the Human Understanding, 
but it still remains a noble and instructive monument of 
original and practical observation. 

The same philosopher, in the same year in which he 
published this work”, gave also to the world his Treatise 
on Civil Government, which was long esteemed as the 
justification of the British revolution. While the suc- 
cession established by that event was threatened by the 
pretensions of the exiled family, and the world had not 
yet been instructed in the evils of a subverted govern- 
ment, the principles of this treatise were not very 
jealously examined, and it was admitted to be the plea 
of those, who had rescued the constitution from the 
tyranny and bigotry of James II. It has however been 
since perceived, that the theory of government, which 
it proposes, is irreconcilable to the cautious and moderate 
conduct of the statesmen *', whom it professes to vindi- 
cate, and that the principle of free consent, which it 
maintains, tends by very direct inference to relax all the 
bands of political society. The principles of the true 


50 Both were published in the year 
1690. The treatise on civil govern- 
ment appears to have been composed to 
vindicute the revolution, when the non- 
juring bishops had revived an absurd 
treatise of Sir Robert Filmer, which 
traced the right of kings to the authority 
of the patriarchs. That on the human 
understanding had been long meditated 
and composed at Amsterdam befure the 
revolution. In the former Locke appears 
to have combined the notion of the na- 
tural equality of men, maintained by 
Hobbes, with Hooker's notien of consent 
as the foundation of government. 


’ © The whole history of the revolution 
manifests an anxious desire to deviate 
as little as possible from the ordinary 
practice of the government, and even to 
disguise as much as was practicable the 
irregularity, which could not be avoided. 
There was accordingly no mention of 
cashiering the king. 1t was on the con- 
trary earnestly insistedythat there was no 
dissolution of the government; and as- 
semblayes of the populace, though fa- 
vourable to the revolution, were prohibited 
by proclamation.—Moore’s Hist. of the 
Brit. Revol., ch. iii. Burke’s Appeal from 
the New to the Qld Whigs. 
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theory of our social relations appear to be, that every 
civilised man is born in, and for society ; that every social 
combination of men, which possesses the efficient vigour 
of a government, is preferable to anarchy, and therefore 
is entitled to support; and that revolution is justifiable 
only when a government has, from whatsoever cause, so 
lost its efficiency, that violence cannot be necessary for 
accomplishing the change. These principles are sufh- 
cient to justify the British revolution, for the military 
force employed was competent only to the prevention of 
disorder. Modern experience would not encourage us 
to embrace others less favourable to the stability of 
existing governments. 

Of these two founders of English philosophy it should 
be remarked, that both were strongly attached to the 
Christian religion, and both exercised their faculties in 
illustrating the sacred writings. If the mathematician 
was too much disposed to seek in the sublime doctrines 
of our religion truths as precise and distinct, as he 
found in his favourite science, if the metaphysician was 
too eager to persuade himself, that they must be strictly 
consonant to the natural apprehensions of his reason, 
yet each was sincere and zealous in his belief of its 
divine original and its paramount importance. The phi- 
losaphy of the British empire has been from its first 
formation the ally of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Of the history of France, from the accession of Lewis XIII. in the 
year 1610, to the death of cardinal Mazarin in the ycar 1661. 


Lewis XIII. king, in the year 1610.—Richelieu minister;-1624.—The Protestants 
finally reduced, 1629.—Cardinal Mazarin minister, 1612—Lewis XIV. king, 
1643.—War of the Fronde begun, 1648.—Ended, 1652,—The death of cardinal 
Mazarin, 1661. 


TuE history of France has been reviewed to the death of 
the celebrated Henry IV., which occurred eight years be- 
fore the commencement of the great warofGermany. From 
that time, through the long period of fifty-one years, end- 
ing with the death of cardinal Mazarin, the government 
seems to have made preparation for the splendid exer- 
tions of the reign of Lewis XIV., which procured for 
France the predominance in the later period of the 
federative policy of Europe. By the death of the car- 
dinal the king became emancipated from the tutelage, 
in which he had been held by the cautious policy of 
that minister, and was left at liberty to engage in those 
enterprises of ambition, which changed the general 
system of political relations. 

The edict of Nantes, which had guaranteed to the 
Protestants of France a political existence, and even a 
kind of republican independence’ in the heart of the 
kingdom, could be but a temporary arrangement’. It 


1 After the apostasy of Henry 1V. mens Historiques sur les Causes de la 
they refused to nominate another pro- Révocation de ]’Edit de Nantes, tome i. 
tector fram the great, committing the pp. 12,13. 1788. 
management of their interests to a sort 2 Mably, tome jii. p. 263, &c. Eclaige. 
of states general of the sect—Kclaircisse-  Hist., tome i. pp. 14, 15. 
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@ave-:tothe Protestants the habit of acting as a body, 
and itarimated them-with the confidence belonging to 
swevebsful:: resistance ;- but it presented them to the 
government in-a‘hostile and alarming position, and was 
sure to bring against them the full exertion of its power, 
@s ‘soon as they should have lost Henry IV. their friend 
and protector. Lewis XIII. accordingly was scarcely 
seated: on the throne, when the court began to adopt 
measures unfriendly to the Protestants. As the king 
was then only nine years old, the government was ad- 
ministered by his mother in the character of regent. 
This’ princess immediately embraced a new plan of 
‘policy, by courting the alliance of Spain, with the royal 
family of which country she negotiated two treaties of 
marriage, one for the young king, the other for his sister. 
‘Her change of policy alarmed the Protestants *, already 
by the assassination of Henry IV. convinced of the 
relentless bigotry of their adversaries ; and they in con- 
sequence commenced hostilities, which at the end of 
seventeen years were concluded by the entire reduction 
of their party. 

The reign of Lewis XIII., which was extended to 
thirty-three years, may notwithstanding be considered 
as a perpetual minority, the superior mind of Richelieu 
having succeeded to the authority previously exercised, 
first by the queen regent, and then by a favourite, and 
having to the end of his life, which preceded the death 
iof the king by only six months, maintained an entire 
astendency. Even after the death of this minister * his 
influence survived, and determined the choice of his 
‘successor, the cardinal Mazarin. Richelieu indeed 
deserved to govern the kingdom and the king. Com- 

ae 
ape t 


3 Mably, tommie Hi. p. 261. _ AV. et Louis XIII. par Anquetil, tome 
« L’Intrigue da Gabmet seus Henri iu, pp. 135, 136. Paris, 1780. 
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prehensive in his views, and vigorous ‘in his measures, 
he reduced to order an unsettled government, developed 
and improved its yet latent energies, and directed them 
with success to the adjustment of the political. interests 
of Europe. 

Lewis on the other hand does not seem to have been 
deficient in understanding, and, having acquired the sur- 
name of the just, must have been respected for his moral 
qualities®, Though indeed he appears to have been by 
nature® destined to be directed by others, he was how- 
ever far from being a mere puppet’, guided mechani- 
cally by whoever happened to be near him. He is 
described by historians® as passive in the general 
habits of his character, but yet struggling from time to 
time against the ascendency of his minister, and yield- 
ing to him only in a conviction of the wisdom of his 
measures. Inert, but not destitute of the ability of a 
sovereign; sensible of the merit of his minister, yet 
struggling against his superiority ; such was the mo- 
narch, whose reign, begun by a feeble and distracted 
regency, was afterwards by the genius of Richelieu 
rendered the period of the exaltation of the royal autho- 
rity at home, and distinguished abroad for the successful 
exertion of the power of France in adjusting the inte- 
rests of Europe. To the actual circumstances of his 
country he was particularly suited®. He would have 
been too weak for the embarrassing situation of his father 
Henry 1V., and too circumspect for the brilliant career 
of his son Lewis XIV.; but his cold and cautious pru- 


5 St. Simon has related an instance, 7 When Richelieu, having lost Corbic 
in which this prince very decisively re- to the Spaniards, would have retired 
ulsed a proposal made to him by his beyond the Seine, he overruled the minis- 
ather, of negotiating anintrigue between —_ ter.—St. Simon, Supp., tome ii. p. 336. 
him and a Mademoiselle d’Hautefort, to 8 Henault, vol. n. p. 88. L’Intrigue 
whom he was much attached.—-Supp.au du Cabinet, tome ii. p. 195, &e. 
Mémoires, tome ii. p, 343. > t, vol. ik. p. 88. 
° L' Intrigue du Cabinet, tome ii. p. 77. 
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dence qualified him to establish the yet tottering throne 
of the one, and to prepare his country for the splendid 
exertions of the other. 

The regency of the queen-mother, and the ministry 
of the favourite, by whom she was succeeded, formed a 
fit prelude for the administration of Richelieu. Fond 
of intrigue, but ignorant of true policy, the queen, her- 
self an Italian, abandoned herself to a partiality for 
an obscure native of her own country, and drove from 
her court into a sort of imperfect rebellion“! the gran- 
dees of both the great parties, which had long agitated 
the state. These grandees were however very different 
from their fathers, who had contended for dominion. 
Theirs was a struggle only for ascendency at court”, for 
they had already proved by their subserviency to a 
favourite, that they were actuated by no other principle 
than an unsatisfied avidity. To pacify the malecontents 
an assembly of the states was convened, the last except 
that which in the year 1789 subverted the government. 
Destitute of all interest in the public welfare’, this 
assembly just served to prove to the people of France 
its entire inutility, and to explode all reliance upon an 
expedient so unavailing. But at the moment”, in which 
these cabals seemed to threaten the kingdom with the 
calamities of a distracted government, appeared the 
superior genius, by whose commanding administration 
every thing was rectified, these very agitations being 
rendered instrumental to the exaltation of the royal 
authority. 

The ecclesiastical state, in which Richelieu had en- 


# She was the daughter of Francis, the notables equally frivolous was cone 


great duke of Tuscany. vened at Rouen, and another at the Thu- 
1 Henault, vol. ii. p. 34. L'Iutrigue  illeries in the year 1626.—Ibid., tome il, 
du Cabinet, tomei. p. 319, &c. pp. 78-—81, 259. 
2 LiIntvigue du Cabinet, tome i. p. 14 Mably, tome iii, p. 277-279. 
290, &c. 8 Ibid, p. 285. 


8 In the year 1614, an assembly of 
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gaged '*, forbade him to agpire to the possession of inde- 
pendent power, and in France it would not then haye 
been practicable to establish the dominion of the church, 
The minister accordingly devoted to the aggrandisement 
of his sovereign all the resources of a mind, capable of 
defying and subduing the resistance of a discontented 
nobility. The king on the other hand, who, when he 
first assumed the government had attached himself for 
a short time to a favourite” as little capable of directing 
it, as the favourite of his mother, confided thencefor- 
ward, though not implicitly, the management of affairs 
to the zeal of his minister. The vigour of the minister 
was thus controlled by the circumspection of the mo- 
narch, and the violent measures employed for the reduc- 
tion of a turbulent aristocracy, were felt by the public 
to have been rather suggested by the minister, than 
dictated by the sovereign. 

The reduction of the Protestants * was a principal 
object of his administration, for their privileges rendered 
them formidable to the state, and useful allies to every 
party of the discontented. He proposed this object 
however as a politician, not as a persecutor. He re- 
solved ° to deprive them of all political strength asa 
party, but he did not exclude them from an entire tole- 
ration as a sect. In accomplishing this purpose, he 
made preparation for that other, of reducing the nobles, 
which was at the time perceived by one of that order. 

For bringing the nobility to depend upon the crown”, 
he extended over the whole kingdom an active system 
of espionage, and employed even the administration of 
justice as the instrument of his policy, reducing to prac- 


'® He was bishop of Lugon in the year 18 Mably, tome iii. p. 287. 
1616, when he was made secretary. In 1® Eclairc. Hist., tome i. pp. 16, 17, 
the year 1624 he became a cardinal. % Mably, tome iii. p. 293. 


4 The constable de Luynes, 
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tice. the. maxims of government, which Machiavelli: had 
inculeated, and either destroying on the scaffold, or 
sending into exile, every noble, who would not. be sub- 
seryient to his will. Even the mother of the king®, 
forced into a necessitous banishment, exhibited a stri- 
king example of the futility of all attempts to oppose 
this, extraordinary minister, which confounded the 
schemes of his enemies. 

The assembly of the states, convened in the year 1614, 
seems as if it had been held only for justifying the arbi- 
trary policy of Richelieu, by demonstrating that the 
aggrandisement of the royal power was the only con- 
stitutional improvement, accommodated to the circum- 
stances of France. The great trunk of the modern policy 
af Europe appears to have been unavoidably disqualified 
for those nicer processes of political combination, which 
might be elaborated in some of its branches. The feu- 
dal habits, which were indispensably prevalent in the 
central government of the system, seem to have been 
incapable of furnishing any other result, consistently 
with the unity of the government, than the establishment 
of a military monarchy. In this government accordingly 
the administration of Richelieu was, what the revolution 
of the year 1688 was in our own, the crisis which closed 
the long series of the public agitations, and gave to the 
constitution the perfection belonging to its principles. 
It.did not erect a system of civil liberty, for the ground- 
work of civil liberty did not exist among the French ; 
but it gave consistency and vigour to the monarchy, 
epabling.it to be the instrument of much domestic. im-: 
pypvement, and to maintain with Austria a successful 
struggle for predominance in the general combination of 
European policy. 
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_ Fhe! beneficial effects of his goverriment were in’ part 
achieved by Richelieu himself. He procured ‘thé 
establishment of the French academy, and furnished it 
with. endowments and privileges, which seeured'‘its sta- 
bility. To him® was France indebted for the first 
encouragement of maritime commerce, when it had 
been wholly suppressed by two centuries of foreign or 
domestic war. To animate the enterprise of the people, 
he caused himself to be appointed superintendent of 
commerce, interested himself in the undertakings of 
mercantile companies associated under his protection, 
and a short time before his death formed by the conso- 
lidation of all these societies the company of the Indies. 
But the splendid and distinguished object of his admi- 
nistration was his strenuous exertion of the power of 
France for the reduction of the then predominating 
greatness of the house of Austria. To this all the mea- 
sures of his policy appear to have been subordinate. 
The French Protestants he deprived of an independence 
not compatible with the unity of the government; the 
great nobles he brought down from their feudal haughti- 
ness to an acknowledgment of the supremacy of the 
royal authority ; the various resources of the country, 
which he governed, he sedulously cultivated and im- 
proved : all these efforts however found a common result 
in the exertions, by which the ambition of Austria was 
resisted, and compelled to confine itself within limits 
prescribed by the general interests of Europe. As the 
administration of Richelieu constituted in the history of 
France a crisis, corresponding to that of the revolution in 
the history of England, so was it likewise the period, in’ 
which the government of the former country was success~ 


is LIntrigue du Cabinet, tome ii. p. which he began, was suffered to decay in 
437 ; ; tome ui. p. 139. the time of, Magarin ——LiEsprit de la 
® Lbid., tome ii. p. 489. The marine, Fronde, tome iii p. 38. Paris, 1772. 
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fully opposed to the predominance of Austri#, as towards 
the close of the same century the reign of William, with 
similar success, opposed the resources of the improved 
government of these countries to the usurping ambition 
of France. 

It was perhaps unavoidable, that the first efforts to 
constitute a system of federative policy should be per- 
verted by that unprincipled policy, which regards expe- 
diency as a sufficient justification of unprovoked aggres- 
sion. It is indeed not unnatural that a statesman, who 
must be guided by a consideration of expediency even 
in maintaining an unequivocal right, should be brought 
to think, that it is in every case a justifying principle of 
political conduct. A melancholy series of unwarrant- 
able aggression may accordingly be traced from Riche- 
lieu’s encroachment on the independence of Savoy ”™, 
through the treaty proposing to partition the territories 
of Spain at the close of the same century, and the actual 
partitions of Poland in that which succeeded, to the 
grand consummation of this mischievous policy in the 
establishment of the dominion of France over almost the 
whole of western Europe. May we hope that mankind, 
instructed by the calamities with which this spurious 
policy at length overwhelmed the continent of Europe, 
will learn to separate from it the true principles of a 
balanced policy, and to form a system not containing 
within itself the cause of its own dissolution ! 

It is remarkable that three contemporary monarchs of 
this period suffered themselves to be guided by their 
respective ministers; the king of France by cardinal 


” 


: % Tn the struggle between France and 
jtria it was the interest of Savoy to 
remain neuter. This however did not 
suit the views of the French mi- 
nister, and he assumed, through the in- 
fluence of the widow of the duke, sister 
of the king of France, an entire and ab- 


solute dominion over the counsels a that 
state, being perhaps, says Anquetil, the 
first politician, who exhibited to the 
world the scandalous example of usurpa- 
tion covered by the appearance of ptotec- 
tion.— L’ Intrigue du Cabinet, tome ii. p. 
260037, 
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Richelieu, the king of Spain by count Olivarez, and the 
king of England by the duke of Buckingham. It may 
be added, that the very various characters of the minis- 
ters appear to have borne an apt correspondence to the 
respective situations of the three countries. France, 
which was then struggling to repress the inordinate 
ambition of Austria, and to place itself in the station of 
protector of the liberties of Europe, was governed by the 
profound and energetic policy of Richelieu. Spain, 
which assisted in maintaining the cause of Austria, but 
was in each successive year receding further from the 
pre-eminence, which it had enjoyed in the preceding 
century, was administered by the rash vigour of Olivarez, 
an unequal, but not contemptible antagonist. England, 
which had then little or no concern with the political 
interests of the continent, and was tending rapidly 
towards the crisis of its domestic agitations, was directed 
by the vain imbecility of Buckingham. The active 
genius of the cardinal appears also to have been exerted 
in every direction around the country, which he super- 
intended. While he negotiated with the Dutch, the 
Danes, and the Swedes, and assisted them in their hos- 
tilities against Austria in Germany, he attacked the 
Austrian power in Italy, he waged a successful war 
against Spain, he supported, though he did not insti- 
gate *, the insurrection of Calabria, and he connected 
himself with the Puritans of England *, with the Cove- 
nanters of Scotland”, and probably with the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. 

Lewis XII1., who had been so much guided by this 
extraordinary minister, survived him but a few months, 
and then transmitted his kingdom to a minority, of which 


*’ This appears from the narrative of locke, in his Memorials, p. 22. London, 
Assatino, iri his Rivolutioni di Catalogna, 1682. 
Bologna, 1648. *” Hallam, vol, ii. p. 20, note, 

* is positively asserted by White- 
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avveth dri panda oneitined thie exclubive:dtrattidn "Ene 
torédisra ppeae sto heave: delighted iniegnbyastit i He ee Suu 
ths tind ihsivroating polidy: of “Manirin 00 the bald wid 
duetbeqningverarpy 6f:'Racheliéuis (No dio! able omibied 
ters could have been more different, yet theisysteth’of 
thevpablic imbasures * was not chanfed: 'Mazariti'Rad 
been thei pupil of Richelieu, he had adopted ‘in/all: thitids 
his\priabiplessof policy, and. he pursued : them with net 
kisk asdout and‘iconstancy, though with a cautidus’ ad 
temaporisitic address; The artful management df thé 
[thlise atcordingly.completed, what had been begun by’ 
this daring vigour of the French cardinal, the two eodlbu 
aidstics-being ‘alike disposed to exalt the royal: authurity 
dmuthé,-huniliation of the nobles and the paras of 
Rarigitic as 

oM4zanin could not have adequately dishecseaeied 
fesretioe of his predecessor, who-had died at the end of 
ud wear. 1642, between five and six years before” the 
tesniinetion of the protracted negotiations of Westphalie i 
Wehen.however-these negotiations had begun tebe: imrel! 
pertant,.and the war to be subordinate to their propress; 
thé: cnafiy..genius of Mazarin was best fitted to condait# 
the «zneat.struggle to a conclusion, which is. the*#we 
epoch ofthe federative policy of Europe.. -New distur-’ 
hapeasi occurred in France in the same year, in -whiell 
the peace of Westphalia was concluded; but these wove’ 
ofa. kind, well accommodated to. the timid: and-aetful 
character. af:the latter minister, who so managed shen 
agdtodead:them to an. issue favourable to the spower'ef 
tpn..neown.... These disturbances too, it- shouldbe yeu 
nfeghesl. acere: just, isufficient - to: incapacitate: Francefor’ 
makin g-sivch eames — torritusy, ee” 
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the war with Spain. being still continued, asimight have 
impaired the independence of that government, without 
however disabling it for strengthening its ownz frontiers, 
both on the north and on. the south, by various ampettant 
acquisitions. Se pee 

The leader of the new disturbances of Frante ‘was, 
like the minister, an ecclesiastic. He was at. length. 
raised to the rank of cardinal, and is commonly: men+« 
tioned by the title of the cardinal de Retz; but at this 
time he was coadjutor of the archbishop.of Paris, and 
his great instrument of sedition was the influence”, 
which he exercised over the turbulent spirits of the 
capital, by the agency of the parochial clergy, who 
were attached to him for his hypocritical zeak -and 
eminent ability. The last struggle of the parties of 
France was thus maintained under the direction of two 
ecclesiastical leaders, Mazarin supporting the authority 
of the crown, while the malecontents were headed by De 
Retz. The ecclesiastical character of the ministry since 
the advancement of Richelieu had separated the executive 
authority from the nobility; and that of the leader of 
sedition seems to have had a similar operation in de- 
taching the malecontents from so close a connexion with 
the nobles, as might have led them to an open rebellion. 
Thus on both parts was the feudal aristocracy of Franee 
excluded from political importance. 

These disturbances, in which the discontent generated 
hy the severe government of Richelieu feebly exploded, 
have been distinguished by the name of the fremde, an 
appellation ludicrously derived from the daily contests 
between the police-guard of Paris and the children”, 
whe amused themselves with discharging stones from 

® This he had genet by farournig as his pupil—L’Egpit de la Frmde, 


pu 
the Jansenivts, who had been persecute nes ii. p. 214-216 Paris, 1772.,, 


by Richelieu, and were on that account L’lutrigus du , Cebinety. ome ity, 
hostile to Mazarin, whom they considered _pp. aay, oe 
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glings in the trenches of that capital, the alternate bold; 
ness and timidity of these young combatants having 
suggested a comparison between them and the unsteady 
opponents of the minister. They were indeed main» 
tained by a party so incongruous, that no systematic 
plan of action could be steadily pursued, and no one 
flistinct object; except the removal of the minister, could 
even be proposed *. 

Richelieu, in suppressing all opposition to the prero- 
pative, repelled the pretensions of the parliament of 
Paris, which had with unabated perseverance endea- 
voured to raise itself from the rank of a judicial tribunal 
to that of a national council, the approbation of which 
should be necessary for sanctioning the ordinances of 
‘the crown. In this struggle the parliament was forced 
to yield to a minister, by whom the Protestants and the 
nobles had been already humbled ; but their discontent, 
which fermented in secret, manifested itself when a 
minor sovereign, and a minister less daring, and as a 
foreigner less supported by connexions, afforded a more 
‘daveurable opportunity for vindicating their claims. 
-Even then however it was necessary for them to seek 
assistance, wherever it could be procured. An unna- 
tural union was accordingly effected by this society of 
magistrates with the discontented nobles”, and, as if to 
render the combination as heterogeneous as possible, 
‘the whole machine of sedition was directed by the in- 
trigues of an ambitious ecclesiastic. The result was, as 
-Mably has justly characterised it, perhaps the most 
idiculous war, which has been recorded in history. De 
Retz, anxious to possess himself of that exalted station, 
which had been successively occupied by two ecelest- 
astics, took care to direct to the removal of Mazarin the 


++ WET tatrigtie du Cabinet, tonie iii, p. 311,  ™ Mably, fome iii, p, 294—296. ; 
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general clamour of his party, but without particularising 
his successor, or specifying the principles, which ‘he 
should be required to observe; and, while a war was 
waped against the confidential minister of the crown *, 
all his adversaries were eager to testify their unshaken 
fidelity to the sovereign. 

This strange assemblage of faction may be regarded 
as completing by its discomfiture the success of the 
administration of Richelieu. The French became weary 
of all opposition to the royal pleasure. Experience had 
amply taught them the futility of their endeavours to 
introduce into their government the principles of frees 
dom; and they were at length prepared to seek in the 
splendour of the reign of Lewis XIV. the consolation of 
a brilliant servitude. 

Among the remarkable peculiarities of this insurrec¢ 
tion was the important influence exercised by the 
women, preparatory, as it seems, to the ascendency 
enjoyed by them in the succeeding century. The 
female sex had begun to attend the court of France 
almost a century and a half before this time™, having 
been drawn thither by Anne of Brittany, the queen of 
Lewis XII.; but, as that prince did not give them much 
attention, their brilliant appearance commenced in the 
reign of his successor Francis 1. Three female regen: 
cies afterwards enhanced the credit of the sex, which 
acquired yet more influence from the amorous propené 
sities. of Henry IV. When the women had thus been 
introduced into all the intercourses of society, the end- 
legs cabals of the fronde afforded an ample opportunity 
for exercising their influence. A woman was the soul 
of every council ®, and a revolution in the heart of 


. ® Lifntrigue du Cabinet, tome iii, #4 Henauit, vol. 1. p. 383. 
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female announced almost,uniformly another. in the publi¢ 
a _A curious conversation, between Mazarin the 
rench minister. and ;don Lewis de Haro the prime 
inister of Spain, contrasts in a very.striking manner 
mi ladies of the two countries, in one of which they had 
becoine politicians, in the other had continued to main- 
tain merely the social importance of the. sex.. The 
French congratulates the Spanish minister on the good 
fortune of. his country, in being exempted from a cause 
of confusion, greater than any which had been known at 
Babel. The Spaniard in reply expresses his thankful- 
ness for the different disposition of the women of. his 
coyntry, who, if they received money from their hus. 
bands, or from their gallants, were completely satisfied, 
and felt no ambition of concerning themselves with the 
interests, of the state. The conduet of these female poli- 
ticlans of France was not very scrupulously regulated 
by, deeorum. Their interviews were almost always held 
at, night®”, and the ladies in their beds received their 
Regotiators ; and such is the force of the prejudice of 
patty, as De Retz the great master of faction has well 
observed, that the public allowed these violations af 
eency to pass without any animadversion. 

An, insurrection, the professed object of which. WAR 
the removal of the obnoxious minister of a regency, jwas 
naturally. concluded in the year preceding that, in which 
the sovereign received the crown. The royal authorjty® 4 
strengthened by the very shocks, which it had, sustained, 
ene rom this time to display that. vigour, which CORY 

nually increased through the protracted reign of Lewis 
a fl Opposition : had been discomfited, an 1 dis. 
{He 
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divert! thd Attetition of the’ govertient from” ‘the! ah! 
térprisés of foreion ambition. The Adnhiistratiol of 
Mazatin was howevet coritinued about ning yeats lotiger, 
duriig which time his’ peculiar ummae was actively 
exercised in making preparation for the subatyuedt 
efforts of this important reign. The predomiant pas- 
sion of Richelieu had been the love of aggrandisitig thé 
power of the crown, that of Mazarin was an anxiety’ td 
iinprove its finances®. The former principle having! 
produced its full effect, the latter was then required to 
mike preparation for great military exertions. 

It is impossible to review the history of France during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, without beitig’ 
forcibly impressed by the differing circumstances © and 
results of the struggles of the religious and political parties 
of ‘that country and England, which yet in some paiti- 
eulars exhibited a correspondence. In each éountiy'a 
sect of presbyterian Protestants opposed the established 
religion, and was led by its ecclesiastical principles td 
assert a civil independence ; and in each was also formed 
a ‘political’ party“, which laboured to transform’ thd 
mordtchy into a republic. But in the history of’ Eng- 
land we observe these two parties struggling with 
uhited efforts to reduce the power of the crown, in that 
of France we see them exerting their éfforts ‘in’ 't#8 
distinct’ periods, the religious struggle of thé Ikagie 
havihig’| ‘been concluded nineteen years before thé Gori 

dieetnent of the political struggle of the froiide.* ‘Th 
Etiglahd' accordingly a great impulse’ was given t “the 
gbitdrhitent, which oe an alternate movement = eg 
in Whe” Central | position of ‘a regulated freédom, w ie 


‘ } 
nh Pradce the’ two parties’ ‘Separately srorten élr 
7*.,Ebis diskingtion wad marked ix the following epigramyn. ) oy uu J eS 
Fata duos-regni nobis rapier ministros ; 708 
Sustulit ille bonos, a t iste bona,—Iv'Exp. de la Fr. pl 
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powers, the religious party having been first reduced to 
submission. | | Z 
The causes of these distinctions, so important in re- 
gard to the subsequent fortunes of the government, may 
be satisfactorily assigned. The Presbyterians of -Kng- 
Jand contended for liberty under a government of Pro- 
testants, with the independent party of whom they could 
for a time coalesce into one powerful opposition within 
the constitutional forms of the country. Those of France 
were opposed to a government of Roman Catholics, from 
all the orders, and even the factions of which, they were 
necessarily alien, and not affording any national assem- 
bly, in which their pretensions could be proposed and 
discussed. The assemblies of the states * had been so 
degraded in the public estimation, that their nature and 
character were forgotten. The parliament, in attempting 
to assume a legislative character, was impelled to con- 
nect itself with malecontents, wherever to be found; but 
the Protestants* stood aloof from a body, which had 
ordained an annual commemoration of the massacre of 
ot. Bartholomew’s day “, and established a regular in- 
quisition for the detection of Protestants; and left them 
to demonstrate, by their vain, and even ludicrous efforts, 
how incapable was the French people of maintaining a 
struggle for freedom“. A single instance sufficiently 
characterises the difference of the two nations in their 
political proceedings, The independent party in Eng- 
land proceeded against the earl of Strafford by a parlia- 
mentary impeachment, but that of France could devise 
no better expedient for freeing themselves from an ob- 
@ Mably, tome iii. p. 185. stecity aa dlinracetally dutidguialed Jin 
4 [Esprit de la Fronde, tome v. p. history by having given birth to.the cha. 
763, racter and appellation of the petit maitre, 
48 Mably, tome iii. p. 185. the perseuified frivolity of the natsen.+- 


“ The party of the nobles, by which Le Siécle de Louis KIV.,; tome 1. p. 78. 
the parliament endepyoured to gtrengthen Landes, 1752, eo ve 
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noxious minister, than to outlaw him, and set a price’ 
upon his head “. ee 

The administration of Mazarin lasted just long enough’ 
after the termination of the fronde, for concluding the: 
war with Spain by the peace of the Pyrenees, a principal 
article of which was the stipulation for the marriage of 
the king with the infanta. Fourteen years before, when 
the cardinal was directing the negotiations of Westpha- 
lia*, this alliance had been a favourite object of his 
policy, as leading with much probability to the succes 
sion of the crown of Spain. He was then disappointed 
by the obstinacy, with which the Spaniards refused to 
accede to the treaty, and the war was continued, until 
they had been reduced to a more compliant temper. In 
this interval occurred the sedition of the fronde, which 
the patient address of the minister enabled him to sus- 
tain, while he conducted a languid war against the 
wasted power of that foreign enemy, being assisted in it 
by the discontent of the turbulent Catalonians“’. The 
same minister had thus the extraordinary fortune of 
concluding the peace of Westphalia, which first esta- 
blished a balance of power in Europe by opposing 
France to Austria; of suppressing, or rather of exhaust- 
ing, the last remnant of domestic discontent, and thus 
preparing France for the uncontrolled exertion of the 
whole power of the government ; and of accomplishing 


“b It is creditable to the nation, that 
this price, 150,000 livres, did not tempt 
any individual to offer violence to the 
cardinal, though in the time of the league 
a similar proscription had caused the 
death of the admiral de Coligny. Mazarin 
may indeed have been indebtcd for his 
safety to his character of a prince of the 
church, on aceount of which the clergy of 
France declaimed vehemently against the 
edict. He was also protected by ridicule, 
Marigny having published a tarif, specify- 
ing the several portions of the sum, to 


which various lesser injuries, inflicted on 
the person of the cardinal, might afford 
preteusions.—L’ Esprit de la Fronde, tome 
iv. pp. 728, 729. 

46 Henault, vol. ii. p. 136. 

“7 The French had availed themselves 
of it to establish themselves within their 
province, which they ceased to occupy 
only a few months before the suppression 
of the troubles of their own country.— 
Mém. de Louis XIV. et XV., par Millot, 
tome i. Pv 318, Paris, 1777, : : 
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the Spanish negotiation, which eventually transferred 
the Spanish crown from the reigning family of Austria 
to that of France, and thus established the predominance 
of the latter in the combinations of Europe. 

The functions of this minister appear to have been 
discharged ,in the completion of these important measures, 
after ‘which. his: administration was speedily: tenminated 
by his death. Within little more than a year fromr-the 
conclusion of the peace of the Pyrenees, the death of 
Mazarin: left Lewis XIV. at liberty to develope all the 
energies of his government, and to give a beginning to'a 
new period of the policy of Europe. Austria was ac- 
cordingly by his efforts removed from that pre-eminence 
of! power, which had been adjusted by the treaty of 
Westphalia; and, while France assumed the stationof 
the iptincipal member of the system, a distinct series of 
events: constituted the British government the rival state; 
qudithe protector of the general independence. 9 -: ovv 
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CHAPTER XX. 
OF thd histhty of ‘France, from the death of cardinal Mavarin4iathe 
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ee sbocesdetny 
Tue: aca of Lewis XIV. claims to be considered ae, the 
fourth'.of those distinguished periods of the. history ‘OF 
our species, which form the fertile oases of. its:.intel kets 
tual: progress amidst the uniform and wearying, wastes of 
violence and-ambition. Itis consoling to the:philodephie 
student of history to discover these refreshing interrup- 
tions of the tiresome series of national contentions, espe- 
cially as they have regularly occurred just when those 
contentions had reached an extreme of violence, which 
threatened an hopeless succession of savage animosity. 

The concluding age of the great contest of Greece 
and Persia, the age of Philip and Alexander, was the 
most brilliant period of those illustrious republics, to 
which every friend of human refinement is accustomed 
to look back with almost religious veneration. The age 
of Augustus, which closed the devastations of Roman 
ambition, was adorned with such a combination of men- 
tal excellence, that it has furnished an appellation for 
every succeeding period of mental improvement. The 
age of Leo, which followed the feudal barbarity of mo- 
dern Europe, was the bright dawn of returning literature 
and art, The period of those mighty struggles, which 
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established for a century the federative relations of Eu- 
rope, was distinguished by an expansive energy of intel- 
lect, which corresponded in dignity to the great crisis of 
the-political history of the west. 

In all these cases indeed the principles of intellectual 
improvement had first been introduced, and were after, 
wands but developed by the strong excitement of the 
public agitation. Uncivilised man appears to be doomed 
ta. follow one unvarying course of violence, which no 
more improves his social situation, than the ravages of 
the brute inhabitants of the forest tend to raise them to 
the condition of humanity. It is when the principles of 
intellectual improvement have been previously mingled 
i the mass, that the strong fermentation, generated in 
the combination of human passions, sends forth the 
powers, which exalt and adorn our nature. The dis- 
turbed scene of political struggle then constitutes a 
moral chaos, over which the spirit of our Maker moves, 
as over the primordial mass of the material world ; and 
the hght of mtellectual refinement springs at the high 
bidding of his providential government from the elemen-. 
ta} conflict of the violences of his creatures. 

France, at the decease of cardinal Mazarin, was in a 
condition, which especially qualified it for claiming and 
maintaming an ascendency among the states of Europe.. 
Mavmg just then concluded the last of its civil conten- 
jaons, it possessed all the spring of character, .which 
would enable it to make a powerful impression on the 
neighbouring governments ; and the final suppression of. 
‘the pretensions of every order of subjects had placed at 
the disposal of the savereign the whole of the resources. 

of: {hat rich.and populous country. The administration 
ie) ‘Richelieu had humbled the Huguenots and the nobles ; 
that.of -Alazarin: had exhausted in a commotion, which: 
was even ludicrous, the ambition of the parliament and. 
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thd sedition of the capital; and the French pf:éwery: 
class were at this time prepared to regard the authority: 
ef the sovereign as the only principle of the public 
measures, and eager to direct to some external object 
that spirit of enterprise, which could no longer find em- 
ployment at home. : : 3 

In circumstances thus favourable began the immediate 
government of a sovereign, who seems to have been. 
specially gifted for the station, which he filled. -Fond 
of the pageantry of a court’, and possessing those per- 
sonal qualities, which fitted him to excel in its pompous 
ceremonial, he attracted the reverence of the multitude, 
and commanded the respect of his courtiers ; indefatig- 
able in his application to business, he drew the conside- 
ration of all public affairs to himself, and rendered his 
ministers but the agents of the determinations, which 
they had assisted him to form; and, though dazzled by 
the glare of ambition, and bigoted in his notions of reli- 
gion, yet being sincerely desirous of advancing the inte- 
rests of his people, he gave a steadiness to the political 
machine, which enabled it to withstand the most formid- 
able shocks. He does not appear to have possessed 
extraordinary talents?; but he was capable of deriving 
improvement from every example of excellence, and he 
was the universal patron of literary genius*®. His pre 
vate conduct was licentious, and encouraged the abuses 
of a pleasurable court; but he never wholly abandoned 
his respect for decorum, and the recovered virtue of his 


1 St. Simon, tome i. p. II. ture, to whom he should send proofs of. 

® Ibid., pp. 9, 32, 33. his generosity. A list of sixty persons 

'* The doke de St. Aignan having re- was accordingly prepared, to ‘some of 

arked to the king, that cardinal Riche- whom presents we 0 Pe 
en hat ht dc oe to some learned sions. Prag the foeciekers were . 
foxaig ety, by whom. he had. been evlo- Vosaiys the historiographyr of the Linited- 
gised, he recommended to his ministers Provinces, and Huygens the mathemati- 
to selert « yunpberof persons, Frenchmen «cian. idele de ‘Louis. X1¥., tognevii, py 
and foreigners, distinguished for Jiterae 37. . 
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rita! Ue Yetisth ' Wiréctéd ‘iiti'to'an -attachthent: of whieh 
Fiktué'eotiibindd with ‘talent constituted the attradtion’?”” 
“Tf Lewis XIV. hdd been’ one of ‘thosé” extraotdl#lary 
Heh Who’ ‘seem ‘to “have been forméd to décide thé’ des" 
tibids’of nations, the ascendency, which ‘he ‘must ‘Havé 
dtd uited, might have been fatal to the liberties of Ew- 
rope. ‘Instead of this he was‘, in the commencement of 
Ais acttial government, surrounded by men endowed 
with ‘all the talents, which the preceding agitations' of 
thé country had been fitted to draw forth, and to im- 
proVe. Of the services of these survivors of the publi¢ 
edthinotions he availed himself in the earlier part of his 
if: . Naat 
thee which he alarmed the other powers of 
tirope' ihto a general combination of resistance; and, 
Wireh‘thesé superior men had been removed from the 
politital ‘scene, his jealousy of self-direction, which 
widuld’ not suffer them to be succeeded by others like 
theniselves, relaxed the efforts so formidable to ‘the 
heiphbduring states, and reduced him to a necessity’o 
yielding to that arrangement of the general interests, 
which ‘constituted the new order of federative polity. 
The teiyn‘of this prince, from the death of the catditiat 
Mastin, ‘appedrs accordingly to be divisible ihto two 
palis of directly opposite characters, the earlier ‘a périod 
ofhatidhty and alarming ambition, the later 4 peritd''o? 
ptibli¢’ eribarrassment and confusion. Throughout 'thé 
tWd he acted ‘fot’ himself, and with the same’ viéws'6? 
vaiH-dtoribus’ agorandisement ; but he acted’ in’ thiém! 
hi“ tastruments of very unequal powers, and’ ¢énseé- 
qtrentl fit’ very unequal efficacy. 6° Nee wie 
ott ie devetving’ bPiattention; that in'the yeatprecediny 
EAR of tHe Hedith of Katdinal MaYariit thé faitiily df and 
Stuarts was restored to the throne of these countries. 
The. lita, waa. thes, approaching, when Willian Wab.tm 
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engage, the. British government in the, antigallican, alli. 
ances of the continent, and to transfer to.it from his PWD, 
republic the office of opposing and controlling the over- 
bearing. violence of France. Preparatory to this function 
of the British government was the close connexion, 
which the re-establishment of the Stuarts occasioned for 
@ time between the future rivals in the European,system. 
Depending on the treacherous assistance of France for 
support, in their unwarrantable enterprises against the 
freedom and the religion of their people, these ill- -di- 
rected monarchs at once alarmed the prince of Orange 
with the apprehension of a confederacy dangerous ta the 
independence of Europe, and their own subjects, with 
the dread of tyranny and persecution. The later period 
of the British dynasty of the Stuarts was accordingly. 
coincident in its commencement with the active govern- 
ment of the sovereion, whose ambition was to he..re- 
strained by the revolutionized government of Britain, 
The. grand action and the underplot of the palitical 
drama began and proceeded together. 

Lewis, in the very commencement of his cae. 
government, manifested the high tone, which he.chose 
to,assume among the potentates of Europe. The Spanish 
equrt, was compelled to desist from a pretension of pre- 
cedeney maintained by its ambassadors in London,. an 

eyen,, to announce its humiliation by despatching ,, aR 
extraordinary ambassador to the court of France... The 
court of Rome too, once so much dreaded by the jevaias 
goyernments, was treated with the same air of command; 
ing superiority. The attendants of the. Freneh ambassa- 
don in Rome, having insulted the. police-gnard, of ,the 

pentit ® the viglence, wag retaliated by an assault, comm 
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mitted ofii tle residence and the equipage ‘of the anra 
bassadon The.county. of Avignon was immediately 
stized by the French monarch, for the purpose of en- 
forcing the satisfaction, to which he deemed himself 
entitled; and the pope was reduced to the necessity of 
complying with the most mortifying demands. 

The year 1667, which was six years later than the 
death of. Mazarin, was the epoch of those aggressions, 
whieh alarmed the apprehensions of Europe, and gave 
ocedsion to‘the combination, by which the new system 
of its Interests was arranged. Upon the death of the 
king of Spain, who by a former consort had been father 
to the queen of France, a claim was advanced to the 
inheritance of the Spanish Netherlands, founded on an 
alleped usage peculiar to some of those provinces \ 
‘The Spanish monarch having had by his second queen 
male successor, it was reserved for a later period of 
the reign of Lewis XIV. to aspire to place a prinee of 
the house of Bourbon on the throne of that country. 
The alliance negotiated for Lewis XIV. by the crafty 
‘Mararin thus procured for the crown of France preten- 
sions to the same territories, which about a century and a. 
half before had so essentially contributed to the greatness 
of ‘Austria. These two pretensions were the hinges; on 
‘whach turned the arrangement of the French period of 
the policy of Kurope. The war occasioned by the pre- 
tension to the Netherlands brought forward the illustri- 
‘aus pritice of Orange, and gave being to the combination 
of ‘the freedom and power of the British government 
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with the independence of the continent: that oecasioned 


fooake | 
recorded the injury and the reparation ; 
‘sore ‘years vafterwards However Lewis 
asgbe the pyramid to be destroyed, 
court of Rome was likewise com. 
met ¥o wWestors Castro and Conciglione 
‘to the duke of Parma, and to inderanify 
the duke of Modena for his claims on 


Commachio, the king thus drawing from 
an insult the honour of being the protéc- 
tor of the princes of Italy.—Siecle de 
Louis XIV., tome i. pp. 133, 134. 

° By this usage property devolved’ te 
the children of a first marnage, whea the 
parent ‘had engaged 3 in a second, , 
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by the claim of the succession of Spaitt on. the other. 
hand .established the ascendency of France, by: trans. 
ferring the monarchy of that country from the any “ 
Austria to that of Bourbon. 

The king of France, aided by Colbert, who had ‘ek 
tiplied the resources of the state, and by Louveis; who 
first reduced to a system the war-department of the 
government, made a deep impression on the distant and 
ill-protected dependencies of the decaying monarchy of 
‘Spam. The influence of the balancing policy was hew- 
ever speedily manifested’, a treaty of triple alliance 
being suddenly concluded between Great Britain, 
France, and the Dutch republic. Alarmed at this 
combination, the French king deemed it necessary to 
accede to a proposal of the allied powers; but by the 
treaty concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle in the following 
year he retained possession of Spanish Flanders, which 
enabled him to command an entrance into the United 
Provinces. 

This earliest confederacy was speedily digital 
though the three powers had engaged to guarantee the 
treaty. Charles Il. of England was soon seduced from 
it by Lewis, who undertook to supply the necessities af 
his profusion, and Sweden was without much difficulty 
brought back to its habitual dependence on the subsi« 
dies of France. The emperor also being at this time 
occupied by the disturbances of Hungary, the United 
Provinces, distracted by the struggles of the republicans 
and the partisans of the house of Orange, were exposed 
without any protection to the resentment ° and the ambi- 
tion of theneighbouring monarch. Some pretended in- 


4 The contracting powets apreed to ance, to compel the eansent of France, 
compel the two belligerents to consent to was one of the principal causes of the 
certain terms of accommodation, which war afterwards waged by Lewis against 
), should propose. the republic-~Abrégé de I’ Hist, dey 
. The determination of the confede- Trade, Aomag i, i, pp, 189, 190, ae: 
rated states, engeged im the triple. alli. Vi , wt 
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sults were alleged to justify the aggressions of a new confe- 
deracy, in which France was aided by Great Britain and 
two German principalities adjacent tothe republic, Three 
of, the geven provinces were then almost immediately over- 
run. Amsterdam itself appears to have been saved only by 
a brief opportunity of inundating the neighbouring coun- 
try.°; and the more considerable families began to take 
measures for seeking in Batavia that independence, which 
seemed to have been lost in Europe. 

From this immense disproportion of the means of 
attack and of resistance the divine Providence appears 
to have drawn forth the arrangements of the new system 
of. policy. If the United Provinces had been more able 
to struggle with their enemies, other governments would 
have .been less alarmed, and therefore less disposed to 
enter into the combinations, which generated the new 
politicat order. The chief too of a more considerable 
state. might have been to the people of Great Britain an 
object of political apprehension, instead of being hailed 
as their deliverer from tyranny and persecution. If on 
the ether hand the British nation had not been brought 
into an impolitic connexion with France by princes, whom 
it justly regarded as the enemies of its freedom and reli- 
gign, it would probably have been alienated by commer- 
cia] rivalry from a political connexion with the United 
Provinces. 

«Perhaps the whole range of human history does not 
present two distinguished and eminent characters more 
perfectly contrasted than Lewis XIV. and the prince of 
Orange, nor. more remarkably adapted to their respective’ 
situations... The French monarch, vain-glorious, ambiti-. 
ow and, bigoted, was fitted to cherish the pride of his: 


an says blac wished to preseed regulerly with the for- 
ck, <j ewe tified places, leaving apretieg in them: 
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ovie sabjetistand--to alarm ‘the’ apprehunisittis UP “thee 
dations): Whe’ Dutch price, indifferent! 6 “nile Anti, 
eott!! bnd: répwhsive‘ in his demeanour, toleritit! i’ hig 
notions! of ‘telivion, and solicitous only for thé mdepen~’ 
deheb‘of::Kurope, could neither flatter the vanity of His 
countrymen, nor excite in other states distrust arid’ resist- 
anced. "The characteristics of his spirit were fortitude,’ 
which no danger could dismay, integrity, which mahg~’ 
nity could not discredit, patient perseverance, which’ 
apposition and embarrassment could not exhaust. His 
aggrandisement was the work of the exigencies of his 
country and of Europe, not of personal ambition. Though 
the splendour of an ostentatious monarchy has bestowed 
upon this period the name of the age of Lewis, a phito-' 
sophical inquirer must discover in the Dutch prince the 
informing soul of all its political arrangements. 

Che war, begun with the Dutch in the year 1672, was: 
terminated six years afterwards by the peace of Nime-+- 
guén,. the terms of which were dictated by Frane,. 
though, in the design of detaching the United Provinces: 
from the confederacy formed for their protection '*,- Mae-’ 
stzicht and its dependencies, all which remained of:'thé- 
cohquests made from the republic, were surrendered to: 
the, Datch. The combination, which afterwards geve- 
binth td the grand alliance against France, was yet but ' 
beginning to be formed. The government of Great: 
Beitain. was at this time connected with France, though 
the, people were desirous of resisting its ambition 5 thé: 
éapexon-was too much occupied by the disturbanees' ir: 
Hungery, which are said to have been fomented by: thé 
emishasies of Lewis; and the prince of Orange; ae 
nati too joung.'to have eager an influence over his’ 


1) "Filyiens cémpoceil of the -c wp. 173, 174." Derinadk utéd séedded to 
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own countrymen, was not yet enabled to exercise a simi- 
lar influence over their allies. Even if the powers, 
afterwards united in the grand alliance, had been at this 
time sufficiently prepared for acting against France, yet so 
difficult is it to combine in a common cause the exertions 
of independent governments, that a course of discipline 
was still necessary for training them to a steady and 
effectual co-operation. 

The progress of French ambition to that limit, at 
which it was finally repressed, exhibits a remarkable 
correspondence to the successive advances of imperial 
usurpation, which led to the treaty of Westphalia. The 
emperor, in the great war of thirty years, first triumphed 
over the resistance of the German princes, and then 
crushed the interposition of the king of Denmark ; nor 
was it until the imperial power appeared to be esta- 
blished on the ruin of all opposition, that the confede- 
racy was formed with France and Sweden, which ad- 
justed the interests of the empire and of Europe. It 
seems in this respect to be in politics, as in mechanics. 
A body may with a considerable velocity find a way 
through the yielding atmosphere, by which we are sur- 
rounded ; but the resistance is increased with the vio- 
lence of the power, by which that motion is impressed, 
and may at length be so augmented, as to present an 
impenetrable barrier. 

At the conclusion of the peace of Nimeguen, in the 
year 1678, Lewis was at the summit of his grandeur. 
Having been successful in all his enterprises, and during 
the six preceding years the terror of Europe, he had 
then dictated to his confederated enemies the terms of 
pacification, enlarging his own dominions by the addition 
of Franche-Comté and a moiety of Flanders. But the 
impulse, which had urged him thus far, continued to 
excite him to new aggressions, until he provoked that 
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moré powerful ‘alliance, which fixed for a century the 
political relations of Europe. Not satisfied with the 
accessions of territory conceded to him by the treaty, he 
established tribunals of re-unions, for deciding on the 
pretensions, which he advanced in regard to other dis- 
tricts, as having formerly appertained to these. Spain 
and the empire he outraged by demands, which were 
not even palliated by so slight a pretext, but were urged 
only as agreeable to the spirit of the treaty. The Ro- 
man pontiff he treated with the most contemptuous 
indignity, because he had been connected with the 
Austrian interest. He endeavoured also to procure for 
one of his creatures the electorate of Cologne, and he 
advanced a claim of the Palatinate in behalf of his sister- 
in-law the duchess of Orleans. 

These multiplied indications of an insatiable ambition 
at length produced their natural effect in the formation 
of the league of Augsburgh, which William was thus 
enabled to accomplish two years before our memorable 
revolution. This league prepared the way for the grand 
alliance, which followed three years afterwards, as it 
favoured the revolution of the British government, which 
enabled William to effect that larger confederacy. By 
the league of Augsburgh the power of France was 
diverted from interfering for the protection of James I]. 
of England, and William was permitted to prosecute 
without obstruction the important enterprise, which, 
while it rescued our liberty and religion from domestic 
oppression, placed him ina position, by which he could 
Secure against France the general independence of Eu- 
rope. 

But the formation of this important confederacy 
against French ambition was aided by another and more 
‘powerful principle, than merely political apprehension, 
which addresses itself to the hearts of individuals, and 
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prompts them to disregard the most painful privations, 
and’to bid'defiance to the menaces of danger. Here 
also we perceive a remarkable correspondence to the 
circumstances of the earlier adjustment of the interests 
ef Europe, which had been effected by the German 
government. The motives of human policy on that 
occasion actuated the counsels of princes, but their 
subjects were instigated by an anxiety for securing reli- 
gious interests, felt to be important in every gradation 
of society. The great division of religious sentiment, oc- 
casioned by the reformation, was not indeed in the time 
of Lewis XIV. sufficiently recent, to act of itself with so 
much power on the minds of the people of Europe, as 
might strengthen and extend the combinations of merely 
political interest ; but the bigotry of this monarch sup- 
plied the deficiency occasioned by the lapse of time, and 
kindled among his enemies a fervour of religious feeling, 
as in the very crisis of the reformation. 

The first and most important of the measures of the 
royal bigotry was the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
which in the year 1598, or eighty-seven years before, 
had constituted the Protestants an organized body in the 
state. If they had still continued in the situation, in 
which they had been placed by the edict, the measure 
would have been justified by the interest of the public ; 
but all which was politically dangerous in that arrange- 
ment, had been annulled before the reign of Louis XIV., 
for Richelieu" had at length taken from them the cau- 
tionary towns, when the limited term, for which they 
had been conceded, had been renewed, and had again 
expired. That they had ceased to be objects of political 
apprehension, ‘appears indeed from the testimony of 
Lewis himself, for in his memoirs addressed to his son”, 
‘he has-enumerated all the various embarrassments, under 

11 Eclairc. Hist., tome i, pp. 15, 16. 2 Thid., p. 26-30, 
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which he assumed the direction of the government, and 
in this recital has made no mention of the Protestants. 
The animosity of their adversaries * however was not 
moderated by any consideration of their inability to 
cause disturbance. Though in many places a happy 
harmony subsisted between the two churches, yet the 
spirit of the league still prevailed among the multitude, 
and Lewis, in recalling the edict of Nantes, and in suf- 
fering his minister to proceed even to the violences of 
persecution, but yielded to the sentiment of the great 
majority of his people. 

This proceeding has been ascribed to the combined 
influence of Louvois the minister of war’, of Madame 
de Maintenon, whom the king had privately married 
within the two preceding months, and of the Jesuits. 
The minister appears to have taken upon himself the 
management of this part of the affairs of the government, 
as soon as he discovered that the interest of religion had 
begun to prevail in the mind of the king’. Madame de 
Maintenon, originally a Protestant, found it necessary to 
her advancement, that she should, as she has herself 
remarked, approve things very repugnant to her real 
sentiments. The Jesuits may well be supposed to have 
exercised their influence in the same cause, for the 
clergy had been actively employed during the sixteen 
preceding years in recommending this policy. The 
grand motive of the king appears to have been the same 
‘vith that, which had prompted him to enter into his 
extraordinary marriage with the widow of Scarron. 
Disgusted with the retrospect of the licentiousness of 
his past life, he seems to have sought in this marriage 
a more reasonable and moral engagement for his private 


e | 
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hours, and in his severe treatment of his protestant 
subjects the consolation of believing, that he was effacing 
the scandals of his former conduct by his present zeal 
for the cause of religion. He had indeed been per- 
suaded, that the conversion of his protestant subjects 
might be effected without any actual violence’*, and was 
by degrees led on to the extremity, which has disho- 
noured his name, and more than any other cause defeated 
‘the hopes of his ambition. The revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, and the subsequent persecution of the French 
Protestants, sent abroad into the protestant countries of 
Europe the victims of his violence, to excite everywhere 
against him the most determined resistance. 

Nor was this the only proceeding, by which he alarmed 
the apprehensions of the Protestants of Europe. His 
interference with the duke of Savoy, to induce him to 
persecute the original Protestants in the vallies of Pied- 
mont, confirmed the persuasion of his general hostility 
ta all, who differed from the church of Rome. The 
devastation of the Palatinate’? and some neighbouring 
districts, though only a measure of unfeeling policy, 
spread among the Protestants of Germany a horror of 
his name. His close and intimate connexion with James 
Il. of England, who was openly endeavouring to sub- 
vert at once the religion and the liberty of these coun- 
tries, presented him to the view of protestant Europe as 
a most formidable enemy. Even among the Roman- 
catholic states, of which the confederacy combined 
against him was partly composed, he contrived to excite 
a religious alienation by his offensive treatment of the 
Roman pontiff, We seem indeed, when we are survey- 


% Siécle de Louis XIV., tome i. p.264. den, and the greater part of the countries 
4 These ravages comprehended allthe adjacent to the Rhine.—A brégé del’ Hist. 
Palatinate, a part of the electorate of des Traités, tome i, p, 232. 
‘Treves, a part of the margravate of Ba 
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ing the conduct of this monarch in all its bearings, to 
be contemplating one of the characters described to us 
in the fictions of romance, as lured by some supernatural 
agency to the pursuit of a great and splendid object, and 
impelled at the same time to seek it in a course of 
action, which frustrates the aspirings of their irregular 
ambition. 

The Protestant of Ireland, when he reviews the reign 
of Lewis, may derive a melancholy consolation from 
observing, that the penal code, which disgraced the 
Irish history through the greater part of the last cen- 
tury, had a more than adequate precedent in the govern- 
ment of the boasted monarch of the French. Children 
were admitted at the age of seven years to become inde- 
pendent of their parents by abjuring their religion”; 
and military execution was employed to enforce a con- 
formity to the religion of the state *, while the miser- 
able resource of a voluntary exile was prohibited. 

It is a very curious fact, that the preservation of the 
religion of Protestants in these circumstances was the 
result of an outrageous declaration of the succeeding 
sovereign, which rendered their marriages void™. The 
Roman Catholics of France, regarding the ceremony of 
marriage as one of the sacraments of their church, were 
obliged by their principles to refuse it to the Protestants, 
as heretics, who accordingly were by this decree placed 
in a singular state of proscription from all the legal 
obligations of domestic connexion. Revolting at the 
violence thus offered to their best feelings, the Protestants 
from that time rejected the semblance of proselytism, 
under which they had sought concealment, and main- 
tained their own sect, with its discipline, its ministries, 
and its registries, to the time of the revolution. 

It is remarkable that the church of France, which 
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waged against Protestants this war of persecution, had 
been three years before established in a considerable 
degree of independence in regard to the papacy, by the 
system of regulations ascertaining its liberties. The 
ambition of the Roman pontiffs having been more parti- 
cularly directed against the empire, as it claimed the 
sovereignty of Rome, France had been generally treated 
with much forbearance, that it might afford support to 
the pontiffs in that their principal struggle. Boniface 
VIII. had indeed attempted to extend over France the 
papal claim of dominion ; but Philip the Fair, assembling 
the states-general of his kingdom in the years 1302 and 
1303, maintained by their assistance the independence 
of his crown. Among the subjects of contention with 
the court of Rome was the right named the regale”, by 
which the king received the revenues of the vacant pre- 
lJacies, and collated during the vacancies to the benefices 
comprehended within their patronage. In the reign of 
Lewis IV. two bishops”, claiming to be exempt from its 
application, invoked the protection of pope Innocent XI., 
who accordingly addressed to the king very strenuous 
representations in their favour, Irritated at this inter- 
ference, the king in the year 1682 convened an assembly 
of the clergy, which, besides confirming the universal 
application of the disputed right, established the four 
famous principles of the liberties of the Gallican church. 
By these it was pronounced, that the pope possesses no 
temporal authority over the church, that his spiritual 
authority is subordinate to that of a general council, that 
his authority is also limited by the canons, customs, and 
constitutions of the kingdom and church of France, and 
that in matters of faith his judgment is not infallible. 


*t The German emperors Otho IV. and des Revol. de l'Europe, tome i, p. 327, 
Frederic II. had renounced the rega/e note, 
in the years 1209 and 1213,—Tableau % Tbid., tome ii, pp. 181, 182, . 
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Richelieu, who first reduced the powér of the French 
Protestants, is said to have meditated to create a patri- 
arch in France, and thus to separate the national 
church from that of Rome, flattermg himself with the 
hope of effecting a compromise of doctrine with the 
Protestants. Lewis XIV. on the other hand, without 
any disposition, either to attempt such a compromise, or 
to withdraw formally from the authority of the church 
of Rome™, asserted for his own church a real independ- 
ence of the control of the papacy. It seems as if, though 
religious dissension was still important in its influence 
on political movements, yet in the French period of the 
federative combinations of Europe the system was so 
far improved, as neither to require, nor to admit, the 
direct ascendency of Rome. It may now also be con- 
cluded, that the independence then established was pre- 
paratory to later changes, by which the national church 
of France has been recently overthrown, and the way 
seems to have been opened in that country for the free 
propagation of a purer form of the religion of Christ. 

The edict of Nantes was revoked in the year 1685, 
and in the succeeding year was concluded the league 
of Augsburg, which united against France the emperor, 
the king of Spain, the Dutch republic, Sweden, Savoy, 
and the principal states of the empire. This combina- 
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* If any such disposition did exist, it 
was in the hee 1713 suppressed by the 
influence, which the Jesuits then exercised 
over this prince, enfeebled by age and 
disappointment. At the desire of Lewis, 
the Roman pontiff Clement II. issued 
the bull Unigenitus, to condemn a French 
translation of the New Testament, pub- 
lished a Paschasius Quenel, which fa- 
voured the tenets of the Jansenists; and 
this bull established the peculiar doctrines 
and practices of the religion of Rome with 
30 much distinctness, that all modifica- 
tions were rendered hopeless.—Mosheim, 


deed received in France without much 
opposition, whence arose a correspondence 
between doctor du Pin and archbishop 
Wake concerning a union of the English 
and Gallican churches, but without any 
other consequence than as it may serve 
to prove, how illusory such a project 
should be deemed. Doctor Kenney has 
well shown, that Bossuet, who endea- 
voured so to palliate the peculiar doc- 
trines of Rome, as to render them accept- 
able to Protestants, was at the same time 
the justifier and panegyrist of the savage 
persecution of the Protestants of France, 
—Facts and Documents, &c. London, 
1827. 
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tion was formed by the prince of Orange, then medi- 
tating his enterprise against the government of England. 
With the success of that enterprise it was intimately 
connected, for on the one hand it united in its favour 
those very states, which might otherwise for religious 
considerations have been adverse to the success of that 
prince, and on the other it directed against the empire 
that attention, which France should have employed in 
watching and counteracting his designs. The minister 
of the marine had urged the king to prepare for this 
purpose two considerable armaments®, one by sea, the 
Other by land. Fortunately however for the religion 
and liberty of these countries, and for the general policy 
of Europe, the advice of the minister of war prevailed 
with the king. About two months before the Dutch 
expedition a French army of eighty thousand men was 
accordingly sent against the empire under the command 
of the dauphin, and William was most surprisingly left 
to prosecute without any molestation an enterprise, 
which would enable him effectually to control, by a yet 
more powerful combination of forces, the ambition of 
his great adversary. It was supposed that the Dutch 
would not send away their fleet, when a war had broken 
out in their vicinity; and perhaps it was judged expe- 
dient to make a diversion in favour of the Turks, then 
engaged in a war with the empire. 

The grand alliance, concerted against France in the 
year 1689, was a direct result of that enterprise, which 
placed William on the throne of these countries. William 
was the soul of the resistance opposed to French ambi- 
tion, and by the success of his expedition he was enabled 
to bring these countries into a confederacy against 
France with the emperor, the empire, the Dutch republic, 
Spain, and Savoy. By the formation of this confede- 
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racy the second period of the federative policy of Europe 
was commenced. France had by the two preceding 
wars been placed in the situation of the predominating 
power of the system, but the British government was 
then for the first time constituted the leading power of 
the confederacy, by which that predominating power 
was to be controlled. The British revolution, as it 
committed these countries in a struggle with France, 
the attached auxiliary of James II., and at the same 
time engaged them in a temporary connexion of political 
interests with the Dutch republic, the adversary of the 
French power, was accordingly the immediate occasion 
of a new arrangement of policy, in which the British 
government became the antagonist of the great power of 
the continent. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Of the history of colonization and commerce, from the commencement 
of the sixteenth century to the British revolution. 


The American slave-trade begun in the year 1503.—Mexico conquered, 1521.—Peru 
conquered, 1533.—Canada settled, 1603.—Virginia settled, 1606.—Barbadoes 
settled, 1614.—New England settled, 1620.—E migration of the Puritans, 1621.— 
Portuguese dominion in India begun, 1507.—The Mogul empire begun, 1526.— 
The Dutch trade begun, 1595.—The English company formed, 1600.—The Dutch 
company, 1602.—The Dutch settlements begun, 1605.—The English factory 

‘fgymed at Surat, 161]1.—The French trade begun, 1665. 


Tue fifteenth century closed with two most important 
discoveries, that of a western continent, and that of a 
maritime communication with India. The former of 
these brought within the knowledge of Europeans a 
considerable portion of the world, the very existence of 
which had been until that time unknown; and the 
latter introduced them by a much more practicable 
route to that opulent region, which had been from the 
earliest ages the grand source of commercial prosperity. 
It is now necessary to trace the formation of colonial 
establishments in these countries through the two suc- 
ceeding centuries, and the great extension of commerce, 
to which they were instrumental, the power supplied by 
commerce having mainly influenced the policy of Europe 
in its later period. 

“The two great discoveries of the fifteenth century 
were as much contrasted in the political circumstances, 
as im the geographical positions, of the countries, to 
‘which ‘they related, and thus afforded a most various 
freld for:that-spirit of adventure, which was to bring into 
those countries the industry and activity of Europe. 
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The western continent, which by its proximity was more 
conveniently situated for the migrations necessary for 
forming great colonial establishments, was peopled by 
tribes so far inferior to the Europeans in the arts of life, 
as to present only a resistance, which might preserve 
their civilization from wasting itself by spreading into 
a boundless extent. India on the other hand was pos- 
sessed by nations civilised and even refined, and invited 
commercial activity, rather than colonization. The 
earlier establishments of Europeans in India were ac- 
cordingly mere factories, and their more extended pos- 
sessions were slowly acquired by conquest or intrigue, 
not suddenly wrested from a feeble resistance, or simply 
occupied by an overflowing emigration. The two dis- 
coveries however conjointly formed a combination most 
favourable to the development of European industry and 
activity. The long established opulence of the east 
afforded an immediate excitement to maritime enter- 
prise ; the wild regions of the western continent opened 
an indefinite field for the exertions of a succeeding 
period. America also in the mean time furnished that 
augmented supply of the precious metals, without which 
the commerce of India could not have been extended, 
this being the merchandise chiefly demanded by the 
people of the east. The acquisition of the precious 
metals was indeed the object, which originally drew the 
views of men even towards northern America, and it 
was long before the importance of colonization, in dis- 
tinction from this object, began to be appreciated. 

It is remarkable that the two great discoveries of the 
east and west were effected, and the first great establish- 
ments formed in those distant regions, by nations which 
have never become considerable in the commerce of 
Europe. Spain, the discoverer of the western world, 
sunk very soon afterwards into a state of imbecility, 
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from which it has never since been restored ; and Por- 
tugal, after a short, but splendid career, of eastern en- 
terprise, yielded to the ascendency of the Dutch, and 
became degraded to a state of inefficiency even inferior 
to that of the other kingdom of the peninsula. 

It has been commonly maintained, that the possession 
of the mines of America must necessarily have been 
ruinous to the industry of the nations, by which they had 
been acquired. This has been latterly shown to be an 
error', the mischievous influence of such possessions 
appearing to arise from injudicious attempts to prohibit 
the exportation of the precious metals, and to mono- 
polise treasures merely representative. But so long as 
it was agreeable to our nature, that such possessions 
should give occasion to these erroneous measures of 
restriction, the trade must have been inconsistent with 
commercial prosperity, and would have been fatal to the 
well-being of nations even more favourably circum- 
stanced in other respects than those of Spain and Por- 
tugal. The erroneous conception of the advantage to be 
derived from possessing mines of the precious metals, 
was indeed in that age the great spring of the discovery 
and colonization of distant countries. So obstinate was 
this prejudice, that more than a century after the dis- 
covery of Columbus ’, the English settlement of Virginia 
‘was considerably embarrassed by the delusive notion of 
mines of gold, by which the minds of the adventurers 
were engrossed. According then to the actual disposi- 
tions of the human heart it was conducive to the general 
smprovement of the system, that the mines of America 
should be possessed by nations, which other causes dis 
qualified for becoming considerable in commerce. 

It has been remarked’, that Providence appears to 


‘ 3 Brougham’s Inquiry into the Colo- ® Anderson, vol. ii. pp. 213, 304. 
ao of the European Powers, vol. 1 * Account of the European Settlements 
. 449, 
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have cast the parts of the several nations of Europe, 
which have acted upon the stage of America. The 
Spaniard, proud, lazy, and magnificent, is possessed of 
an extensive region, in which he enjoys a luxurious 
climate, and is enriched by a profusion of those metals, 
which may procure for him every indulgence without 
any laborious effort: the Portuguese, indigent at home, 
and enterprising rather than industrious abroad, pos- 
sesses treasures like the Spaniard, but employs them to 
more useful purposes: the English, attentive to busi- 
ness, and yet fond of a rural life, occupied a wide tract 
of country, which furnishes neither gold nor silver, but 
affords ample room for the exercise of agriculture, and 
supplies in sufficient abundance the materials of com- 
merce: the French, active, enterprising, and politic, had 
a country, in which a peddling traffic required a con- 
stant motion, and in the islands had an opportunity of 
displaying all the efficacy of their policy; and the 
Dutch had just room enough to manifest the miracles of 
frugality and diligence. 

To these remarks others may be added concerning 
the distribution of southern America between the two 
nations of the Spanish peninsula, by which the Portu- 
guese became possessed of the nearer, the Spaniards of 
the more distant portion. The first efforts of maritime 
discovery, exerted by the Portuguese, were directed 
along the coast of Africa, in search of that communica- 
tion with India, of which the Cape of Good Hope at 
length presented a joyful assurance. In the prosecution 
of this great enterprise the coast of Africa was occupied 
by their settlements, so that, when Brazil* was after- 


in America, vol. ii. pp. 57,58. Lond. the year 1503, when a few slaves were 
‘1777. sent from the Portuguese settlements in 

« Account of the European settlements, Africa into the Spanish colonies in Ame- 
vol. 1. p. 308, 310. Theirtrade in slaves _rica.—Robertson’s Hist. of America, vol, 
‘seems to have begn begun sacarly asin 1. p, 318, Lond. 1803, 
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wards accidentally discovered, they enjoyed advantages, 
beyond those of any other nation, for supplying with 
slayes, the labours of the colony there established, while 
Brazil was by its proximity most conveniently situated 
for receiving the importation. To this consideration 
should be added that of the superior activity of the Por- 
tuguese, which qualified them beyond the Spaniards, for 
improving the natural resources of a country so favour 

ably placed for a commercial connexion with Europe. 
The extraordinary changes of later years have pointed 
out yet another, and a more important influence, of the 
connexion of Portugal with the nearer coast of southern 
America, in facilitating the temporary removal of the 
court of Portugal to that country, when it had become 
necessary that the British power should occupy its place 
for the deliverance of the peninsula, and subsequently 
the permanent, establishment of a European sovereignty 
on the further side of the Atlantic. 

The peculiar fitness of the Portuguese for the part, 
which they have acted in forming colonial establish- 
ments, is however more conspicuous in their eastern 
enterprises. India was not, like America, almost open 
to the dccupancy of the first European settlers. There 
was to be encountered all the opposition, which could 
be presented by the Mohammedans, already possessed of 
the rich commerce of India, and established. in its sta- 
tions of trade. Even a christian power was combined 
with the Mohammedans in resisting the Portuguese, the 
Venetians having, for the preservation of their interest 
in the existing traffic, entered into the measures of the 
sultan of Egypt, and permitted him to cut down timber 
in their forests of Dalmatia, his own country not sup- 
plying materials for equipping a fleet m the Red-sea. 
Obstacles so considerable could be surmounted only by a 
power, which had been trained to military, rather than 
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to commercial habits. In the conduct of the Portuguese 
accordingly the military character predominated. No 
company of merchants was formed for regulating the 
concerns of the commerce of India, but these were di- 
rected by the military officers of the government, and 
soon became the object of their unbridled rapacity. The 
Portuguese were qualified to be the precursors of trading 
nations, by breaking down the power, which had _ pre- 
occupied the commerce of India, not to become them- 
selves commercial agents, for maintaining the communi- 
cation of its advantages to Europe. 

The manner, in which the oriental possessions of 
Portugal were afterwards transferred to the Dutch, is in 
this view particularly curious. If they were to be forci- 
bly wrested from a military nation, they must have fallen 
to a nation yet more military, and consequently so much 
less qualified for the occupations of commerce. Some 
peculiar circumstances therefore were required, for trans- 
ferring them with little effort to a nation of traders. 
These were furnished by the reduction of Portugal itself 
under the dominion of Spain, which occurred seventy- 
three years after the commencement of the Portuguese 
dominion in India *. The success, with which Philip IT. 
grasped the entire command of the Spanish peninsula, 
served but to expose without protection the remoter 
dependencies of the conquered territory, and thus to 
aggrandise his revolted subjects of the Dutch provinces. 

As the military enterprise of the Portuguese was 
exercised in acquiring establishments in India, so was 
that of the Spaniards in overcoming the American em- 
pires of Mexico and Peru ®, for the original inhabitants 


» Watson’s Hist. of Philip II., vol. ii. 
p. 100, | 

S Mexico was conquered by Cortes in 
the year 1521, Peru twelve years :after- 
wards by Pizarro. In the former the 


VOL. IV. 


right of private property was well esta- 
blished, there were many cities of con- 
siderable magnitude, the arts were sepa- 
rately practised by several persons, & dis- 
tinction of ranks was minutely and cere~ 
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of these countries were not wandering savages living by 
the chace, but nations comparatively civilised, and even 
in some small degree acquainted with the arts. In these 
circumstances’ the patient fortitude of the Spaniards 
was not less indispensable to a successful issue, than the 
ardent daring of the Portuguese was necessary for etftect- 
ing a revolution in the commercial intercourse with 
India. 

In comparing the original circumstances of the Spanish 
territories in America with those colonized by the Eng- 
lish, it occurs to remark, that the difference is not desti- 
tute of a discoverable correspondence in their subsequent 


fortunes. 


The Spaniards have occupied, rather than 


enjoyed, a most extensive range of territory®, and amidst 


moniously observed, and a vigorous 
superintendence was exercised under the 
authority of a sovereign, supported by a 
regulated system of taxation. Peru con- 
taimed only one city, and consequently 
the separation of the arts was less com- 
plete, and the intercourse of commerce 
less active; agriculture however was 
more improved than in Mexico, and 
superior ingenuity was displayed in build- 
ings, m communications by roads and 
bridges, and in ornamental arts.—Ro- 
bertson, gpl. iil. p. 271, &c. Of the tribes, 
which founded the government of Mexico, 
the Toultees appeared first in the year 
648, the Chichimecks in the year 1179, 
the Nahnaltees in the year 1178, the 
Acolhues and Aztecs in the year 1196. 
From materials furnished by Humboldt 
Laplace collected, that the duration of 
the solar year, as computed by these 
natiuns, was very nearly the same with 
that found by the astronomers of Alma- 
mon. The traveller supposes that other 
tribes existed in Mexico before the arri- 
val of the Toultees; but these he traces 
for their origin to Siberia. The migra- 
tion from Asia, he has shown, might 
have been effected without going higher 
than the parallel of thirty-five degrees, 
and without a passage of more than 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours, the north- 
west winds, between the latitudes of thirty 
and sixty degrees, favouring such a navi- 
gation asec a great part of the year, 


The area of the kingdom of Mexico un- 
der Montezuma, its last sovereign, he 
has estimated at 15,000 square leagues. 
The present territory of Mexico is five 
times larger than that of Spain—Polit. 
Essay on the kingdom of New Spain, 
vol. 1. pp. 11, 13, 133, 1353; vol. ii. p. 
389, note. Peru, at the time of the Spa- 
nish invasion, extended more than fifteen 
hundred iniles along the shore of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, but in breadth was limited 
to the space included betwcen that ocean 
and the Andes. When the Spaniards 
arrived, four hundred years according to 
tradition from the commencement of 
the government, but probably at little 
more than the half of that interval, the 
prince, who by the conquest of Quito had 
ulmost doubled the power of the empire, 
had, by dividing his dominions between 
two sons, given occasion to a civil war, 
which favoured the efforts of Pizarro, 
Robertson. vol. ii, pp. |26—133, 326. 

7 Account of the European Settlements, 
vol. 1. p. 67. 

8 It comprehends seventy-nine degrees 
of latitude, extending from 41° 43’ of 
south to 37° 48’ of north latitude, equal- 
ling the length of Africa, and much sur- 
passing the breadth of the Russian em- 
pire. ‘lhe dominions of the king of Spain 
in America accordingly exceeded in extent 
the Russian empire, or the Indian empire 
of Great Britain.—Polit. Essay on the 
Kingdom of New Spain, vol. i. p. 5—7, 
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all the embarrassment of domestic decay, have held it as 
it were in deposit for the accommodation of the other 
nations of Europe. Such a possession was evidently 
facilitated by the remaining habits of political co-opera- 
tion, which survived the destruction of the empires of 
Guatimozin and Alahualpa. Great indeed was the waste 
of the native population ; but it has since been success- 
fully cherished by the Spanish government’, has formed 
to the present time a part of the same community with 
the Spaniards”, and has been preserved as a counterpoise 
to the otherwise dangerous power of the negroes |. The 
other settlements of Europeans, less remote from their 
original countries, and belonging to governments more 
capable of affording them support, or important only as 
containing the germs of future industry and indepen- 
dence, have been left to acquire consistency and vigour 
for themselves, with little mixture of a race so far infe- 
rior in civilisation. The wild hunters of the woods 
however were useful, though in a very different manner, 
to the formation of these other settlements. They hung 
upon the colonists in their progress into the forest, and 
by the dread of the tomahawk and the scalping knife 
prevented a dispersion, which would else have retarded 
and enfeebled their political combination. 


9 It is certain, says Humboldt, ‘that 
the population of New Spain has made 
the most extraordinary progress, and 
among the proofs he alleges the increased 
amount of the Indian capitation.—Polit. 
Kesay on the Kingdom of New Spain, 
vol. i. p.99. ‘In no code of Jaws,’ says 
Robertson, vol. iv. p. 43, ‘is greater soli- 
‘ citude displayed, or precautions multi- 
© plied with more prudent concern, for the 
* preservation, the security, and the hap- 
* piness of the subject, than we discover 
‘m the collection of the Spanish laws for 
‘the Indies.’ These regulations indeed, 

‘he admits, have been often ineffectual, 
especially in Peru; but the oppression, 


he adds, is not general, and many of the 
Indians enjoy ease, and even affluence. 

10 From the year 1542, in which Charles 
V. issued‘ his regulations, the Indians 
have been reputed freemen, and entitled 
to the privileges of subjects. —Ibid., p. 37. 
They were indeed required to pay a capi- 
tation-tax, averaging among the several 
provinces at nearly four shillings, and to 
perform certain services, for which how- 
ever they received an equitable recom- 
pense. 

1 Account of the European Settlements, 
vol, i, p. 297. The Indians and the 
negroes, it is also there stated, are forbid- 
den under the severest penalties to marry, 
or have any unlawful commerce. 
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‘It was soon discovered by the Spaniards, that the 
feeble natives of their new settlements were not adequate 
to the labours required of them. As the Portuguese 
had already availed themselves of their establishments 
on the coast of Africa, to begin a traffic in the persons of 
their fellow-men, it occurred, not only to the avarice of 
the Spanish settlers, but also to the inconsistent huma- 
nity of Las Casas, the advocate of the oppressed’ Ame- 
ricans, to substitute in the toils of their settlements the 
negroes of Africa for the Aborigines of the western con- 
tinent. The circumstances of the original country of 
the negroes appear to have qualified them’, beyond all 
other human beings, for enduring the severity of labour 
and the malignity of climate. It may therefore be main- 
tained, though without any disposition to justify, or even 
to palliate, this abominable traffic, that advantage has 
been derived from it to the improvement of Europe, and 
consequently to the general improvement of the world, 
if the extension of commerce was facilitated by the sup- 
ply of labour thus procured for the mines and planta- 
tions of America. 

On Africa the slave-trade of the western states of 
Europe has unquestionably exercised a deteriorating 
influence, for the robbery of men, which it has instigated, 
must have thrown that country yet further back in civi- 
lisation, than it had been already placed by its natural 
disadvantages. The Atlantic slave-trade however, 
though its victims are subjected to much severer suf- 
ferings than the other slaves of Africa, is but a small 
part of the traffic in men", which prevails in that un- 


12. Brougham's Inquiry into the Colo- 
nial Policy, vol. ii. p. 449. 

18 The Atlantic slave-trade, we have 
been informed by Burckhardt, is trifling 
in comparison with the slavery prevailing 
in the interior of Africa, the Mohammedan 
nations of that country being prompted 


by their religion to make war upon the 
idolatrous negroes, requiring for their 
accommodation a constant supply of ser- 
vants and shepherds, and considering 
slaves as a medium of exchange in the ' 
plaee of money. There is moreover an 
annual exportation of fifteen or twenty - 
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happy country; and it seems as if the country were 
naturally so circumstanced, that it could never emerge 
from its barbarity by any internal efforts, but must con- 
tinue for ever to supply other regions with its enslaved 
population, unless it should be assisted by the re-action 
of that improvement, which it had thus aided to create. 
For satisfying in this respect the feelings of our huma- 
nity, we must accordingly look either to that influence 
of an extended commerce, which may introduce industry 
into the interior of the country, or perhaps rather to 
some future communication with the negroes of the 
West-Indies, or their descendants, when these shall 
have attained to improvement moral and political. 

The American settlements of France and England, as 
they were later in their origin than those of the Spa- 
niards and the Portuguese, so were they altogether diffe- 
rent in regard to the spirit, in which they were formed. 
They were not the result of magnificent enterprises ™, 
prompted by a romantic ambition combined with an 
insatiable thirst for gold, but were speculations in in- 
dustry and independence. These also differed among 
themselves in regard to the circumstances, in which they 
had originated, and the spirit with which they were 
respectively conducted. The French settlements were 
formed under the direction of a systematic policy, 
guiding the efforts of an active industry ; the English 
were the work of liberty, actuating the natural character 
of the people. It has indeed been remarked by Volney”™, 


thousand slaves from the eastern side of 
Africa to Egypt and Arabia.—Travels in 
Nubia, pp. 344,442. Lond., 1819. Slavery 
however in the east, this writer remarks, 
has little dreadful in it except the name, 
though females indeed suffered much from 
the jealousy of their mistresses. —Ibid., p. 

‘¢ Account of the European Settlements, 
vol. ii. p. 60. 

1° View of the Climate and Soil of the 
United States of America, p, 382, &c. 


Lond., 1804. This writer has accord- 
ingly observed, that of fourteen or fifteen 
instances of French farmers, whom he 
had heard mentioned, only two or three 
had any prospect of success ; that all the 
villages heretofore formed on the frontiers 
of Canada or Louisiana, and left to their 
own resources, had failed ; and that visit- 
ing and talking are from habit so essen- 
tial to a Frenchman, that throughout the 
whole frontier of these countries there is 
not one settler of that nation to be found, 
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that his countrymen are not well qualified by national 
character and habit for the business of colonizing in a 
wild and unsettled country, being incapable of the phleg- 
matic perseverance, which such an enterprise requires, 
and impatient of that separation from social intercourse, 
which must be the condition of original planters. It 
will accordingly appear, that France has been engaged 
in schemes of colonization only so far, as might bring 
her interests into collision with those of Great Britain, 
her great adversary in the struggle of nations. 

This collision occurred in the very first effort of the 
French to establish themselves in the West-Indies, for 
they and the English took possession of different parts 
of the same island, that of samt Christopher. In North 
America again a very curious and remarkable relation 
existed between the settlements of the two nations’ 
While the English settlers occupied all that range of 
country, which extends from the gulf of saint Lawrence 
to the Floridas, the French, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to establish themselves in Carolina, formed a settlement 
in Canada; and at a subsequent period ’ they took pos- 
session of Louisiana, in the intention of opening, by the 
Mississippi and its tributary rivers, an interior commu- 
nication with their northern colony. The English set- 
tlements were thus inclosed within a circumvallation of 
the same people, to which the mother-country was op- 
posed in Europe. They were thereby compelled to a closer 
combination, than the dread of the wandering natives 
was capable of effecting, and they were at the same time 
taught to cling to the mother country for that protection, 
which in these circumstances was necessary for their 
security. 
whose house is not within reach, or within 16 Kdwarde’s Hist. of the West-Indies, 


sight, of some other.—lbid,, pp. 365, bie i. p. 454. Lond., 1807, 
366, 386. 7 In the year, 1698 
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Virginia, so named by Raleigh from the celibacy of 
his sovereign, was the first scene of the continental colo- 
nization of the English; but the states of New England, 
which were peopled by their religious dissension, most 
fally exhibited the enterprising vigour of the national 
eharacter. Fleeing from a restraint, which was repug- 
nant to the independence of their principles, both of 
religion and policy, the Puritans of England sought in 
the forests of America an asylum, in which they might 
enjoy their favourite opinions without molestation, and 
carried with them the germs of that liberty, which a 
hundred and sixty-three years afterwards established an 
independent republic in the western continent, the com- 
mencement of new systems of policy, and of new com- 
binations of states. 

The Puritans of New England soon forgot to allow to 
others that religious liberty, which they had so loudly 
claimed for themselves. The early history of that state 
is a history of the most gloomy and intolerant fanaticism, 
nor did the baleful influence of this malignant spirit 
begin to be moderated *, until its violence had been 
exhausted in a series of iniquitous persecutions for the 
imaginary crime of witchcraft, of the absurdity and 
wickedness of which the people at length became 
ashamed. But this spirit, absurd and criminal as it was, 
had its utility in assisting the work of colonization. As 
the persecution’, which they had experienced at home, 
drove the first settlers to seek a retreat in New England, 
so did the intolerant violence of the colonists themselves 
drive away from the original stock several parties of 
settlers, who had joined in the emigration, though they 
did not precisely agree with the genuine Puritans in 
their notions of religion. 


18 Account of the European Settlements, vol. ii, p. 155, Kc. 
9 Ibid,, p. 146, &e. 
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iHappily for our establishments, the bigotry of the 
French: government would not suffer it to perceive the 
advantage of affording to the Protestants of France a 
refuge in America. If the religious fervour and com: 
mercial industry of the Huguenots had been indulged 
with the same opportunity of independence and exertion, 
which was enjoyed by the Puritans of England, the 
English colonies must have been so pressed by the rival 
settlements of France, that they could not have attained 
to the prosperity, which soon rendered them considerable. 
Instead however of adopting this liberal policy, the 
French government drove its protestant subjects into 
other countries of Europe, into which they introduced 
their own habits of manufacturing industry. 

The struggle between the French and the English 
was, in the eighteenth century, not less strenuous in the 
eastern, than in the western world. But in the period 
of time comprehended within the present chapter, the 
great struggle of the English was with the Dutch, who 
had succeeded the Portuguese in almost all their oriental 
establishments. The United States began in the year 
1595 a commercial intercourse with India, when they 
had been excluded by Philip II. from the port of Lisbon, 
from which they had previously conveyed the produce 
of the east to the other markets of Europe; and the 
rivalry of the two nations soon gave occasion to mutual 
hostilities, the result of which was that the Dutch 
speedily became possessed of the Spice-Islands, and 
formed a settlement in Ceylon. The English, less 
dependent on commerce than the Dutch, were less for- 
ward to engage in this distant trafic. Seven years”. 
accordingly had passed from the time of the first voyage. 
of the Dutch, when the circumnavigations of Drake and 


*. Account of.the European Settlements, vol. ii. p. 296.’ 
#! Maurice’s Modern History of Hindostan, vol. ii. p. 262 Lond., 1809, 
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Cavendish excited the English merchantsto: send! but 
their first fleet, that they also might procure: for them: 
selves. the rich and gratifying merchandise of. India. 
This. delay *, small as it was, had allowed to‘the Dutch 
sufficient time for becoming masters of the Spice-Islands. 
The English were thereby compelled to seek continental, 
rather than insular settlements, and, notwithstanding the 
resistance of the Portuguese, the first English factory 
was, with the consent of the Mogul governor, established 
in the year 1611 at Surat in the province of Cambay. 
The struggle of the two nations terminated, after an ob- 
stinate contest, in leaving the islands of India for the 
most part to the Dutch”, and the continental settle- 
ments to the English. 

The French were at length in the year 1665 excited 
by the success of other nations to engage in the profitable 
commerce of India; but following the Dutch and the 
English at the distance of more than half a century, they 
found the stations and connexions of trade in a great 
degree pre-occupied. Their establishments accordingly 
were neither extensive, nor permanent. After a transient 
prosperity, derived from the zealous patronage of their 
minister Colbert, they were by a rapid declension of their 
affairs reduced almost to the possession of Pondicherry, 
the future rival of the English settlement at Madras. 

The transition of the trade of India from the Portu- 
guese to the Dutch and the English, gave occasion to an 
important change in the manner, in which it was con- 
ducted. By the Portuguese this trade was managed as 
the business of the government, not of the merchants ; 
and it accordingly declined, as the fervour of that spirit 
of military enterprise abated, by which it was supported. 
The efforts of the Dutch and English on the othe? hand, 

| 3 ees Mode hid. | rane ta p. 265. | 
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being made by merchants, were of a commercial, not of a 
military character. [It was soon indeed judged neces- 
sary to give them the combination, which could belong 
only to a chartered incorporation. As in England the 
unity of a monarchical government was combined with a 
spirit of mercantile enterprise, the plan of an incorpora- 
tion of the merchants trading with India was, in the year 
1660, there first adopted”; but at the close of two years 
more the Dutch imitated the example by establishing a 
company for their own traders. Of these the English 
eompany, which has created in the east a subordinate 
empire of vast extent and population, has exhibited to 
the world the extraordinary spectacle of a society of 
merchants managing imperial concerns at the distance of 
the half of the globe. That it has been efficient to 
the creation of that empire has been proved by expe- 
rience; and the absorption of so much means of influ- 
ence, as would have been furnished to the crown by the 
possession of so great patronage civil and military, can- 
not but have been salutary to the independence of the 
constitution. 

To all these changes the native history of Hindostan 
has been in a very remarkable manner auxiliary. Ex- 
actly a century before the appearance of the Portuguese, 
the irruption of Timour, or Tamerlane, had shaken to its 
centre the Mohammedan empire of Delhi, though it 
failed to establish a Tatarian dominion. All India, 
within the half of a century from that invasion», was 
accordingly divided. into independent states, only a small 
district about Delhi remaining to the nominal sovereign. 


4 The Whigs in the year 1698 availed 
themselves of their superiority to increase 
theip influence by establishing a new com- 
pany.—Somerville, p. 623. On this oc- 
casion the opposition of the former was 
defeated by a ridiculous occurrence, many 
of their friends having gone to see a tiger 


baited, for the majority exceeded the 
other party, by only ten votes.—Evelyn’s 
Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 62. Lond, 1848 
The two companies were incorporated into 
one in the year 1701. 

% Maurice, vol. ii, p, 66, 
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Such a state of affairs was evidently favourable to the 
enterprises of the Portuguese, as the Mohammedans 
were not united in the combination of a common govern- 
ment, and some of the native princes were left at liberty 
to connect themselves with the traders of Europe. The 
favourable disposition of affairs in India, which had been 
thus begun so long before the arrival of the Portuguese, 
was completed within twenty-eight years after that event, 
by the commencement of the Mogul dynasty of sove- 
reions of India”, which willingly entered into commer- 
cial relations with the Europeans, not being, like the 
preceding, connected with their rivals of the Mediterra- 
nean. In that interval the Portuguese had successfully 
availed themselves of the favourable disposition of the 
native princes”, to procure for themselves an establish- 
ment so secure, that they were enabled to acquire pos- 
session of the commercial stations of the Mohammedans. 
The renown of the Portuguese at length reached the 
imperial court, in the reign of the illustrious Akber, the 
third of the Mogul sovereigns; and this prince, while he 
reduced to subjection the rajahs of India*™, encouraged 
by his powerful protection the merchants of Portugal”. 
The Mogul empire of India began to decline at the 
death of Aurungzeb, which happened in the year 1707. 
This vigorous sovereign, with a crusading spirit un- 
known to his predecessors, attacked the religion, not less 
than the independence of the native princes of India. 
He succeeded in reducing the once powerful kingdoms 
of Visapore and Golconda”, but in his struggle with the 


*6 Tt is remarkable that this revolution 
was the result of the degeneracy and de- 
cay of the original sovereignty of the 
Moguls in Tatary itself. The Moguls, 
forced to yield to the ascendency of the 
Usbeck Tatars, sought in India a refuge 
bom their conquerors—-Maurice, vol. 11. 
BOs 


7 Thbid., p. 232. 

8 Ibid, pp. 172, 174. 

® Jbid., p. 187. 

 Sulivan’s Analysis of the Polit. Hist. 
of India, p. 175, note. London, 1784. 
Maurice, vol. ii. p, 492, &c. 
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rising power of the Mahrattas he exhausted the resources 
of his own government, and prepared it for the ruinous 
influence of the dissension and the weakness of his 
successors. The decline of the Mogul empire was how- 
ever not less favourable to European enterprise, than its 
establishment. The field was left more open for the 
efforts of the French and English, and an opportunity 
was presented for the added formation of a European 
sovereignty in Hindostan. 

From this retrospect it appears that, at the time of 
the. British revolution, Spain and Portugal had com- 
pleted those American settlements, which had a perma- 
nent, though a circuitous connexion, with the great 
interests of commerce; that in the east the acquisitions 
of: Portugal had been transferred to the Dutch, whose 
habits of mercantile dealing enabled them to derive the 
advantage, which these settlements were fitted to bestow ; 
and ‘that the settlements of the French and Enclish were 
then merely incipient, and to receive their strength and 
importance in the succeeding century, when the govern- 
ments, 'to which they respectively belonged, should have 
been engaged in the struggle of the federative policy 
of’'Europe, the former contending for pre-eminence, the 
lattér ‘for independence. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Of the histories of Turkey and Persia, from the accession of Solyman J. 
to the throne of Turkey in the year 1520, to the peace of 
Constantinople concluded in the year 1700. 


Alliance concluded with France by Turkey in the year 1536.—Battle of Lepanto 
fought, 1571.—The chief aggrandisement of Persia from 1585 to 1627.—Persia 
ceased to maintain an equal struggle with Turkey, 1637.—Turkish war of Candia 
from 1645 to 1669.—Vienna besieged by the Turks and relieved by the Poles, 1633, 
——Peace of Carlowitz concluded by the Turks, 1699.—Peace of Constantinople, 
1700. 


Tue history of these two governments has been already 
reviewed to the time, when Solyman I. became the 
sovereign of the former, and with Charles V. of Ger- 
many, Francis I. of France, Henry VIII. of these 
tries, and the Roman pontiff Leo X., composed 
assemblage of illustrious contemporaries noticed. by. 
Robertson, to which the historian might have added 
Ismail, the founder of the modern kingdom of Persia, 
if that kingdom had been comprehended within his view 
of history. The consideration of these two Mgham- 
medan governments ' is now to be continued to the con- 
clusion of the seventeenth century, at which time both 
ccased to exercise any active influence on the interests 
of the Christian states, and Persia was governed by the 
last of the sophis, the dynasty founded by Ismail. 

The general operation of the government of Turkey 


1 


European Turkey comprehends exceed that of the whole Turkish empire, 


182,560 square miles, inhabited by eight 
millions; Asiatic Turkey 470,400, inha- 
bited by ten millions of people; so that 
the whole territory of Turkey includes 
652,960 square miles, and the entire po- 
pee amounts to eighteen millions. 

he area of Persia may be estimated to 


the country extending from east to west 
more than 1200, from south to north about 
1000 miles; the population however pro- 
bably exceeds but Mitte that of Asiatic 
Turkey.—Pinkerton’s Mod. Geogr., vol. 1, 
p- 452; vol. ii, pp. 18, 320, 325. 
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on the formation of the European system has been 
described, as consisting in that agency of compression, 
which seems to be a powerful principle of our social 
improvement; and that of Persia in so controlling and 
regulating the action of Turkey, that it should not press 
too violently, or at unseasonable times, on those combi- 
nations of policy, to the adjustment of which it was thus 
indirectly instrumental. A double apparatus appears to 
have been in this manner at the fitting season annexed 
to modern Europe, which by a very curious mechanism, 
if the term may be applied to the combinations of volun- 
tary and free agents, has increased, or relaxed, the inten- 
sity of its operation, in such manner as might best cor- 
respond to the movements of the system, on which it 
operated. As the system of Europe was internally 
balanced by religious opposition, so was this exterior 
balance constituted ina similar manner. The religion 
of Mohammed divided itself into two sects irreconcil- 
ably opposed, and the dissension of the followers of 
Omar and of Ali supported the struggle of the two 
Mohammedan governments of Turkey and Persia. 

In this combination of the two Mohammedan govern- 
ments two remarkable distinctions may be observed. 
The Persian government was not, like that of Turkey ’, 
adverse to refinement, for poetry appears to have been 
constantly cherished by the Persians even to the present 


* Even however in the history of the 
Turks we discover some traces of atten- 
tion given to music and poetry. Itis re- 
corded of Amurath IV. that to a musician, 
found among a multitude of captives 
taken at the reduction of Bagdad in the 

ear 1637, he granted not only his own 
ife, but‘also the lives of all, who had not 
been massacred; and this musician is 
represented as having introduced into 
Turkey his Persian music. The instru- 
ment, which he used, is described as a 
psaltery or sort of harp, having six strings 


on each side, whence it was named 
scheschdar.—Cantimir, tome ii. pp. 102, 
103. Amurath was not indeed a very 
rigid Turk, for he indulged himself to 
excess in drinking.—Ibid., p. 90. In the 
reign of Mustapha Il, which began in 
the year 1695, we find mention of au 
academy of poetry established at Con. 
stantinople.—~Ibid., tome iv. p. 383. ‘Lhe 
neglect of architecture is ascribed to a 
contempt of every mechanic art,—ibid., 
tome iil. p. 446, 
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time. From this people the Arabs in their progress of 
conquest acquired their taste for the refinement of lite- 
rature; and, though from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the literary distinction of Persia must be consi- 
dered as obscured, yet the people are still devotedly 
fond of poetry °*, and the meanest artisan can even now 
recite passages of the eminent bards of his country, the 
rudest soldier will leave his tent to listen to the strain 
of the minstrel. The distractions of an arbitrary, and 
therefore unsettled government, have interrupted the 
succession of genius; but the national love of poetry 
received notwithstanding some encouragement from the 
spirit of the dynasty of the sophis, for the doctrine of 
sooffeetsm *, which they introduced into the religion of 
Mohammed, was a mysticism essentially poetical, and 
has accordingly been happily described by the modern 
historian of Persia’ to be ‘ the belief of the imagination.’ 
The other distinction of the two governments was, that 
the power of the Persian sovereign was not controlled 
even by a restraint so imperfect, as that which limited 
the sovereignty of the Turks. In that country no oula- 
méh °, or body of the church and law, existed; and it 
would have been considered as treason to afhrm, that 
the sovereign was subject to any restraint, except such 
as might be imposed by his own conscience or discretion. 
Qne cause of this difference appears to have been that, 


® Sir J. Malcolm's Hist. of Persia, vol. 
lt, pp. 398, 539, 

* This mystic doctrine, which was 
probably derived from India, inculeated 
the duty of seeking communion with the 
| Deity, 1n the hope of being finally re-ab- 
sorbed into his essence, of which it teaches 
that the soul of man is a part; and it 
muintains the possibility of attaining even 
in this life to a state of ‘eelestial beatitude 
through a superior piety. It appears 
‘fram Mohammedan authors, that this 
enthusiasm has been coeval with their 
religion, the establishment of which it 


may have much assisted. The sooffees 
have however since been considered as its 
most dangerous enemies, and their num. 
ber has latterly increased go much in 
Persia, that the Mobammedan divines 
have called on the reigning king to de- 
fend the true faith from their attacks, and 
measures of severity have been accord- 
ingly employed with apparent success, 
though probably in reality with a con- 
trary influence.—lbid., p, 382--358, 

5 Ibid., p. 387. 

6 Iliad, Pp. 429, 
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in supporting the pretensions of Ali to the caliphate, ‘the 
Persians have been led to disregard the four great law- 
givers’, who erected on the Koran the superstructure of 
the ordinances of the Turks. Another probably was: 
that the influence even of the Koran itself was much 
weakened by the prevalence of the mystical doctrine of 
sooffeeism, the tenets of which were mixed with those of 
the national faith from the very commencement of the 
dynasty of the sophis. : 
This twofold distinction may easily be shown to have 
corresponded well to the different relations of the two 
Mohammedan governments. The government of Per- 
sia, not coming into collision with the system of Europe, 
but affecting it only indirectly by occasionally restraining 
the violence of Turkey, did not require to be of that 
ruder character, which was essential to the agency of 
the Ottoman empire, while on the other hand, as it was 
the central government of Asia, some degree of refine- 
ment was necessary to it, that the Asiatics might be 
preserved from sinking into absolute barbarity®. A 
more despotic government was at the same time suited 
to the circumstances of Persia. Turkey, engaged in a 
perpetual struggle with the christian states, demanded 
some portion of the permanent vigour resulting from 
political control. Persia, but occasionally employed in 
restraining the operations of Turkey, might better be 
subjected to an unlimited authority, which should at one 
time be relaxed in the weakness of an effeminate volup- 
tuary, at another be invigorated by the energy of a prince « 
fitted to command. : 
The duration of the dynasty of the sophis was in: a 
very remarkable manner accommodated to that of the 
vigour of the Turkish government, which it Decne 


T Sir J. Malcolm, vol. ii. p. 352. all the courts the medium of polite ct 
* The Persian language is stillthrough munication. 
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controlled. . Its commencement occurred in the intervat 
between the reduction of Constantinople ®, which esta~ 
blished the Turkish government within the limits of 
Europe, and the conquest of Egypt, which completed 
its strength, having preceded the latter event by fifteen 
years. The commencement of the new monarchy of 
Persia may therefore be considered as contemporary to: 
that of the great power of the Ottoman government. 
The peace of Carlowitz, concluded in the year 1699, is 
on the other hand marked as the epoch”, from which 
the Turkish power for ever ceased to be formidable to the 
Christian states ; and at this time reigned in Persia the 
last of the sophis, who, after a reign of weakness, was 
in the year 1722 driven from the throne by an invasion 
of the neighbouring tribes of the Afféhans. 

Early in the sixteenth century the Turks had acquired 
the possession of all the countries adjacent to the Medi- 
terranean, from the top of the Adriatic to the desert of 
Barca in Africa. The piratical states of Barbary, after- 
wards established under their protection, completed a 
chain of dominion, which embraced the whole of this 
area of ancient commerce except the small portion bor- 
dered by the Christian states of Europe. This position 
naturally placed them in opposition to the commerce of 
the Christians. A sense of common interest indeed soon 
induced them to confirm to the Venetians the great pri- 
vileges of commerce "’, which that people had enjoyed 
in Egypt under the government of the Mamelukes, and 
even to assist them in their endeavours to repress the 
efforts, by which the Portuguese were openmg a new 
and more advantageous communication with the east. 

ae | 
was © GE SHt rir need J ea he ayant | ok, ene hone enemies 
of the sophis was begun in the year 1502, 1) Robertson’s Disquisition, p. 18}. 
andthe Mametukes of Egypt were cua 
gated in the year 1517. ra 
VOL, IV. I 
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But, though the Turks were thus induced to favour the 
declining commerce of the Venetians, and though various 
nations of Christians have maintained some languid 
traffic with the Levant, the general influence of the pre- 
dominance of the Turkish power on the shores of the 
Mediterranean has had a contrary tendency, operating 
decisively to propel into the ocean the maritime exertion 
of the western nations, and thus to urge into activity 
that spirit of distant enterprise, which animated the six- 
teenth century. What barbarism and violence could do, 
has been accordingly effected. The resources of the 
richest countries in the world have been exhausted by an 
oppressive and ignorant government; the springs of 
commercial credit have been broken and destroyed by 
the capricious tyranny of an arbitrary administration ; 
and a system of piratical depredation has been protected 
and encouraged, which, while it overpowered the weaker 
of the trading nations of the Christians, transferred the 
still remaining commerce of the Mediterranean to those 
more considerable states’2, whose marine had been 
agorandised by the more extended commerce of the 
ocean. 

While this was the general relation of the new go- 
vernment of Constantinople to the Christian nations, it 
maintained a special relation to the German empire in 
particular, through which it exercised an important in- 
fluence on the internal arrangements of the system, in 
which the Christian nations were beginning to be com- 
bined. It is in regard to this particular relation, that 
the consideration of the distant government of Persia 
becomes necessary to a comprehensive view of the pro- 


22 De Witt, the celebrated statesman —The True Interest and Political Max- 
of the Dutch, regarded the Turkish cor- _ ims of the Republic of Holland, pp, 134, 
sairs as securing to his country the mo- 135. Lond., 1746. 
nopoly of the trade of the Mediterranean. 
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gress of European society. That Persia controlled the 
agency of Turkey, as it operated upon the empire, was 
so strongly felt in the sixteenth century, that Busbequius, 
who was during eight years ambassador of the Austrian 
court at Constantinople, has expressly represented the 
dread of that country as alone withholding the Turks 
from an overwhelming invasion of Germany *, but af- 
fording it a respite, not a deliverance. 

The German empire, on which that of Turkey exer- 
cised this special agency, was, it must be remembered, 
the great organ, by which the relations of a federative 
policy were extended over Europe. The Ottoman go- 
vernment, it appears therefore, was so circumstanced, 
as to bear most directly on the most influential member 
of the growing system of the west, and by acting on that 
state, which was as it were the heart of the great Chris- 
tian confederacy, to affect generally the entire system. 
And it is observable, that the duration of the prosperity 
and power of European Turkey corresponded to this 
action upon the system, as that of the modern kingdom 
of Persia corresponded to the duration of the Turkish 
power, which it controlled. The Turks, who had esta- 
blished themselves in [Europe soon after the middle of 
the fifteenth century, became early in the sixteenth for- 
midable neighbours to the western nations, when the 
extraordinary aggrandisement of the house of Austria 
was giving a beginning to the combinetions of the mo- 
dern policy of Europe. The peace of Carlowitz again, 
concluded in the year 1699, which on the other hand 
marked the termination of the Ottoman greatness, oc- 
curred about two years after the peace of Ryswick, which 
decided the great struggle between France and the 
empire, by adjusting in favour of France the mutual 
relations of these two governments in a new period of 

13 Busbequii Epist., pp, 174, 175. 
12 
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the system of Europe, in which France, not Germany, 
should hold the ascendency. 

The consideration of this relation of Turkey to the 
German empire discovers to us at the same time those, 
which the fine, but unfortunate, countries of Hungary, 
Walachia, and Moldavia, and the yet more barbarous 
regions adjacent to the Adriatic, have borne to the gene- 
ral system of European society. The former may be 
regarded as composing the debatable ground of the two 
empires. Governments so adverse in all their principles 
and usages could not be brought into an immediate 
Vicinage, without exercising a-hostility so unappeasable 
and uninterrupted, as could have been terminated only 
by the subjugation of one of the two states. The con- 
tinuance of their independent existence therefore re- 
quired, that they should be kept at a considerable dis- 
tance by the interposition of countries, on which the 
violence of their fury might be exhausted, and yet inca- 
pable of constituting a barrier, by which the action of 
either upon the other might be precluded. Such a 
function appears to have been discharged by Walachia 
and Hungary “; Moldavia may perhaps be considered 
rather as maintaining a similar relation to the northern 
governments of Poland and Russia. Walachia and 
Moldavia may indeed also be considered, as serving by 


44 The princes of Walachia and Mol- 
davia acknowledged sometimes the sove- 
reignty of Hungary, or of Poland, some- 
times that of Turkey, until they were 
conquered by Solyman in the sixteenth 
century—Ab. de l’His, des Traités, t.1. p. 
419. In the year 1541 the same prince, 
availing himself of a disputed pretension 
to'the crown of Hungary, possessed him- 
self of the greater part of that kingdom, 
together with Sclavonia, abandoning 
some districts of the former, with Tran- 
sylvania, to the prince whom he had re. 
ceived under his protéction. By the trice 


concluded with the Turks in the year 


1562, Ferdinand king of the Romans, 
who had claimed the whole kingdom in 
the right of his queen, was’ even. eoq- 
strained to pay to them an annual tribute 
for the portion, which he retained. —Ibidi, 
tome ii. p. 158. In the year 1686 ,the 
Austrians recovered from the Tutks all 
that portion of Hungary which these had 
possessed, and in the following also Tran- 
sylvania and Sclavonia; and in the latfer 
year the crown, which had been elective, 
was declared hereditary in the ‘family ‘of 
Austria, in consideration of the fforts 
exétted in résciiing the bounty frdth thie 
Turks.—Jbid., pp. 277,.278, GA 
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their interposition to separate Hungary from the Black- 
sea, and thus at once to maintain that country in its 
connexion with the German empire, and to hinder it 
from interfering too much with the interests of Turkey. 

While Hungary, Walachia, and Moldavia constituted 
a field of contention between Turkey and the Christian 
states, the yet ruder countries near to the Adriatic com- 
posed a barrier, which on that side completely separated 
the Christians and Mohammedans. In this their near 
approximation, where the narrow sea, by which they 
were divided, might have supplied an easy communica- 
tion, the local circumstances of the Turkish frontier 
ageravated even to savageness ‘the general barbarism, 
and secured the distinctness of the adverse powers by 
the absolute interruption of all the usages of civilised 
life. An open frontier would here have probably inter- 
fered with the German relation of Turkey, by directing 
to Italy, as a more attractive and more attainable object, 
the ambition of the Ottoman government. On this side 
accordingly communication was barred by the extreme 
savageness of a rude and impracticable region. 

In examining the manner, in which Germany was 
affected by the efforts of Turkey and Persia during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, our attention is 
naturally attracted to three distinct periods of hostility 
among the Christian states, which exercised important 
influences on the general interests of Europe. The 
first of these comprehended the wars of the emperor 
Charles V. in the earlier part of the sixteenth century, 
which, while they favoured the efforts of religious refor- 
mation, gave a beginning to the arrangements of the 
Austrian period of the European system: the second 
comprised the great war of thirty years in the earlier 
part of the seventeenth, which brought the Austrian 
system to its adjustment, and at the same time prepared 
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the subsequent ascendency of France: the third, towards 
the conclusion of the latter century, included those ag- 
gressions of Lewis XIV., by which he established the 
ascendency of France over the empire, and began the 
second and improved period of the federative policy of 
Europe. In some or all of these periods of the agitation 
of Germany we might naturally expect to discover the 
action of Turkey on the German empire ; and if in any 
of them that action should appear to have been sus- 
pended by the vigour and hostility of Persia, we might 
expect to perceive some spccial reason, why in that 
particular case it wen have been inconvenient and 
embarrassing. 

Solyman, alte ascended the throne of Turkey in the 
year following that, in which Charles V. was placed on 
the throne of the German empire, undertook in the first 
year of his reign” to extend his empire from Constanti- 
nople westward into Europe, as far as it had already 
been extended towards the east ; and with this design 
invaded Hungary and reduced Belgrade. This expedi- 
tion occurred in the first campaign of the war of Charles 
and Francis I., as if to prove that Turkey was prepared 
to assist the operations of France by distressing the ad- 
verse government. The Turkish sovereign then left the 
two Christian princes to their own contention, turning 
his arms against Rhodes, occupied at that time by the 
knights of saint John of Jerusalem. These after an 
obstinate resistance were expelled, after which they 
were by the emperor stationed in Malta. When this 
decisive success had been gained in the Mediterranean, 
Hungary became again the field of enterprise for the 
Turks, who proceeded even to lay siege to Vienna. 
How aptly these incursions of the Turks were accommo- 
dated to the great struggle of the Protestants of Ger- 


 Cantimir, tome ii. p. 284, &c. 
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many, has been already noticed in the review of the 
reign of the emperor Charles V., and needs not to be 
mentioned in this place. Sixteen years however elapsed 
from the earlier invasion of Hungary, before the French 
monarch could overcome his repugnance to an alliance 
with the infidels. Necessity at length subdued his reluc- 
tance; a treaty of mutual assistance was concluded 
between [Trance and Turkey; and Solyman became 
directly engaged in the political combinations of the 
Christian states. 

The Turkish prince, who survived ten years the abdi- 
cation of the emperor Charles V., employed this interval 
in collecting his resources for making a great and general 
impression on the empire*. This would however have 
been unseasonable, the struggle of the Protestants hav- 
ing been concluded ; and we accordingly find that, when 
Solyman had just begun to execute his long meditated 
enterprise, the stroke of death arrested his career, and 
transferred his sceptre to his son. From this time more- 
over we find the power of Turkey directed to other 
objects through an interval of more than a century, 
which* elapsed between the death of Solyman, in the 
year 1566, and the expedition undertaken against Vienna 
by Mohammed IV., in the year 1682, an interval com- 
prehending, it must be observed, the German war of 
thirty years. It is now to be considered, whether any 
peculiar circumstances so distinguished this second 
period of German agitation from the preceding, as to 
constifute a case, in which that external agency of Tur- 
key, which appears to have been then withheld, would 
have been embarrassing and prejudicial. 

In the war of thirty years the protestant government 
of Sweden could, much better than a Mohammedan 
people, co-operate with the Protestants of Germany, 


36 Cantimir, tome ii. pp. 337, 338, 
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(then a, privileged portion of the inhabitants of Germany, 
and.be instrumental in facilitating a coalition between 
them. and the Roman Catholics of France. Whoever 
shall. recollect the jealousy, with which even Gustavus 
was originally regarded, and the difficulty, with which 
the Protestants of Germany were afterwards brought to 
place reliance on the assistance of French Roman Ca- 
tholics, will be convinced, that an army of infidels would 
have been rejected as an unsuitable and odious instru- 
ment of protection, and must have proved to be incapable 
of effecting that combination of political interests, by 
which France was constituted the protector of the Pro- 
testants of Germany. 
In the long interval of a hundred and twenty-six years, 
which intervened between the conclusion of the first 
and the commencement of the last of the three grand 
periods of German agitation, the power of Turkey was 
effectually withheld by various causes from molesting 
the, empire, but specially by the intervention of Persia 
in that important part of it, which was occupied by the 
German war of thirty years, when its interference would 
have been thus inconvenient and disturbing. Qf this 
interval the ten remaining years of the reign of Solyman 
hhave been already described, as employed in preparing 
for a renewal of his German cnterprises, which was 
however prevented by his death. In the reign of his 
successor Selim II. the Turkish arms were occupied with 
the war of the Mediterranean, fortunately also for 
Spain '7, at the time engaged in the last struggle with 
the. Moors, to whom the sultan had promised to afford 
assistance *, as soon as he should have effected the cen- 
“.quest:of. Cyprus. That island was reduced in the, fol- 
lowing year, but the Venetians in the famed battle of 
-Lepanto, fought in the year 1571, struck a blow at 


17 Watson's Hist. of Philip IT,, vol. i. p. 256. 3% Cantimir, tome ith p. 8... 
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the naval power of Turkey, such as that empire had 
never sustained since the defeat of Bajazet. The mari- 
time strength of Turkey being then for ever enfeebled, 
the succeeding sovereign, Amurath III., abandoning 
European enterprises, turned his arms against the Mo- 
hammedan heretics of Persia. Ten years after the com- 
mencement of the reign of this prince began that of the 
great Abbas in Persia, which was extended through 
forty-two years, and constituted the period of the highest 
exaltation of that country, coincident too with four suc- 
cessive reigns of transitory princes on the Turkish throne. 
During the long reign of Abbas, and almost the whole 
of that which succeeded, the Turks were sufficiently 
occupied by the great power of Persia; and soon after- 
wards, or in the year 1645, hostilities were resumed 
against the Venetians, who still retained possession of 
Crete, or Candia, in the Archipelago. . Though the con- 
quest of the other parts of Candia was speedily effected, 
the capital was not reduced until the year 1669, when 
it had been vigorously assaulted during thirteen years. 
From this time the Turks were engaged with Poland 
and Russia’ in disputes about the Cossacks, who had 
solicited their protection, until in the year 1682 they 
were invited into Hungary by an insurrection”, when 
they again attacked the emperor. 

Among the engagements, by which in this interval 
the power of Turkey was withheld from assailing the 
empire of Germany, we find a considerable place occu- 
pied by the wars of Persia, and in that part of the 
interval we find the period of the great prosperity 
of Persia, the reign of the illustrious Abbas IL, 
which was extended from the year 1585 to the 


 Cantimir, tome iii. p. 133, &e. last of their acquisitions of territory, and 

*” Ibid., p. 226. A cession of forty- their decline is considered as having from 
eight villages, gained from the Polesin that time commenced,—Ibid,, p. 141. 
the year 1672, has been noticed as the 
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year 1627. While that prince was meditating ™ to 
deliver from the encroachment of the Turks some of 
the provinces of his empire, which they had reduced, two 
English knights Sir Anthony and Sir Robert Sherley, 
with twenty-six followers, happening to arrive in Persia”, 
engaged in his service. By these men a body of infantry 
was disciplined, capable of encountering the Turkish 
janizaries, and the Persians were instructed in the ma- 
nagement of artillery, in which they had been hitherto 
inferior to the Turks. The enterprising mind of Sir 
Anthony Sherley however was not satisfied with adding 
so much to the military strength of the government, to 
which he had thus attached himself. Agreeably to his 
own desire he was in the year 1602 deputed by Abbas 
to the Christian sovereigns of Europe”, by whom he was 
warmly welcomed for the grateful intelligence of the 
designs of that prince, the Turks being then the terror 
of Europe. Nor were these designs unaccomplished, 
for from this time to his death the Persian prince not 
only checked the movements of the Turks, but also drove 
them successively from all their numerous and extensive 
provinces *, which they had wrested from Persia. The 
government of Persia continued also to control that of 
Turkey ten years after the termination of the reign of 
Abbas, the year 1637 being assigned as the precise time, 
at which it ceased to maintain an equal struggle *. 


*1 Sir J. Malcolm, vol. i. p. 568. 

® Sir Anthony Sherley had been en- 
couraged by the earl of Hssex to proceed 
with some soldiers of approved valour, to 
aid the duke of Ferrara against the pre- 
tensions of the pope, and the contest hav- 
ing been decided before his arrival by the 
submission of the duke, was then advised 
by the earl to go to Persia, which, on ac- 
count of the commerce maintained by 
land with Turkey and Russia, and by sea 
with the Portuguese and Dutch, had 
about this time become an object of atten- 


tion to the English—Sir J. Malcolm, 
vol. i. pp. 531, 532. 

*3 The Mohammedan prince evinced 
his tolerant disposition in a very remark- 
able manner, by becoming godfather to 
the first-born child of Sir Robert Sherley, 
to whom he had given a Circassian lady 
as his wife.—Ibid., p. 599. 

% The Turks were successively driven 
from their possessions along the shores 
of the Caspian, from Aderbijan, Georgia, 
Kurdistan, Bagdad, Moosul, and Diarbe- 
kir.—Ibid., p. 541, 

* Cantimir, tome iil. p. 88. 
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The commencement of the modern monarchy of Persia 
was but seventeen years antecedent to the election of 
the emperor Charles V., and the wars excited by the 
rivalry of this prince and Francis I. The rise of such a 
government could not fail to present to Turkey an object 
of jealous apprehension, and the efforts of the Ottoman 
empire accordingly were soon directed against this east- 
ern rival; but these aggressions, though attended with 
immediate success, had only the effect of deterring the 
Turks from seeking in that direction the further gratifi- 
cation of their ambition *, and inducing them to look for 
easier conquests in Egypt and in Europe. In the reign 
of Abbas Il. Persia was strong enough to be the assail- 
ant ; and it is observable that this reign did not terminate 
until the German war of thirty years had been already 
waged nine years, and that the ascendency of that coun- 
try was sufficient during the ten succeeding years for 
controlling the power of Turkey. During nineteen years 
therefore of the thirty, Turkey was by Persia effectually 
withheld from interposing in the German war. The 
war of Candia, with its memorable siege, soon succeeded 
to occupy the Turkish arms, having been commenced in 
the year 1645. 

In the third of the three periods of German hostility 
we find on the contrary the interposition of the Turkish 
government powerfully and decisively exercised, Vienna 
itself being besieged in this period *, as in that of the em- 
peror Charles V. As Lewis XIV. was then pressing the 
emperor with various pretensions, which the latter*, em- 
barrassed by the hostilities of the Turks, was forced to 
concede, that interposition assisted in reducing the power 
and importance of the empire, when the rivalry of the 
political system of Europe was to be maintained under 


* Revol. of Persia by Krusinski, vol. i. pp. 18, 22. London, 1740. 
7 In the year 1683. 8 Pfeffel, tome ii. p. 409. 
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the! presidency of France and Great Britain, the ‘empire 
havirio descended to an inferior station. It had a fur- 
ther and important operation in disabling the empire 
for'assisting the prince of Orange against the French, ‘as 
it thereby drove that prince into a close connexion with 
Great Britain, which involved its government.in all the 
combinations of continental policy, and gave a beginning 
to the later arrangements of the federative policy of 
Europe. | 

If Vienna had sunk under the attack of the infidels, 
too deep an impression would have been made upon the 
system of the Christian states. If it had been delivered 
by the energy of the German government, the attack, 
thus defeated, might have consolidated and invigorated 
that government, instead of assisting to reduce it to the 
secondary station, which it has since that time occupied. 
Both these consequences were precluded in the actual 
transaction, for Vienna was saved, and yet by no energy 
of its own government. The ambition of the visir”, 
who aspired to establish for himself a new Mohammedan 
empire in the west, induced him to repress the ardour of 
his troops, that the treasures, which he already regarded 
as his own, might not in a successful assault become the 
prey of their rapacity. During the delay occasioned by 
this speculation, the fear of the common danger, and the 
promises of the German emperor and the Roman pon- 
tiff, prevailed with the Poles to compose the dissen~ 
sions’, by which their government had been recently 
paralysed, and to march under the conduct of the heroic 
Sobieski to the relief of Vienna and of Christendom. — "' 

Nor is it less remarkable among the occurrences of 
thie interesting crisis, that the two governments, by. 


'® Gantimir, tome iii. p. 250-257. the united influence of the emperor and 
. *, It wag represented to the queen of the pope should be nominated to sutceed 
Poland, that! the: emperor would give his _ his Fother.—Hist. of Poland, p, 190. 

daughter in marriage to her son, whe by 
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which the Austrian capital was thus assailed and. deli- 
vered, ceased from that very time to possess.any cansi- 
derable importance among the powers of Europe. Of 
this. war it has been observed*', that it effected.an entire 
change in the policy of the Christian powers, as it re- 
garded the Turks, the balance being from that time 
inclined so decidedly in favour of the former, that it 
became much more the object of those powers to devise 
means for retaining the latter in Europe, than to expel 
them. Turkey indeed ceased altogether from this time 
to act as a power of external compression, which could 
not continue to be necessary, when the system of Eu- 
rope was assuming its later and improved arrangement. 
In the year 1741 the Ottoman court even invited the 
Christian princes to enter into relations of peace and 
amity, urging upon their attention the grievous calami- 
ties of war, and enforcing in the language of Christian 
morality the obligation of maintaining the general so- 
ciety of mankind. The history of Poland from the same 
time has been that of civil dissension, carried to the 
utmost excesses, which can be imagined of a people; 
beginning with proscribing all native princes from 
aspiring to the sovereignty, proceeding to a public 
offer of the crown for saie to the agents of foreign 
courts *, and concluding, as might have been expected 
from such disgraceful preliminaries, in the partition of 
the.territory among the neighbouring potentates. The 
ascendency acquired by Sobieski might indeed have 
secured to his family the succession of Poland, and thus 
have given some stability to an ill constituted govern- 


_ 7) Abpagé de l'Hist, des Traités, tome _the avarice of the nobles was too great td 
iv. pp. 3, 4, be satisfied. After a long and violent 
_ * Mably, tome vi. p. 83. struggle between:the pmnee of Conti and 
cs ‘The crown was actually exposed for the elector of Saxony, the latter gained 
sale in the year 1698. The pretenders sseasion of the throna-—Hist. of Pod 
bade for it toa degree of extravagance, but tae pp. 235, 246., 
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ment, if the intrigues of his consort in favour of a 
younger son had not obstructed the establishment of his 
family, and afforded to the radical vices of the con- 
stitution an opportunity of manifesting all the malignity 
of their influence. 

During this struggle, in which Turkey acted a part 
so important, Persia was withheld from all interference 
by the weakness and decay consequent to the strictly 
arbitrary character of the government, which rendered 
the public welfare wholly dependent on the personal 
qualities of the sovereign. The four princes™, who 
succeeded the illustrious Abbas, were immured in the 
harem with women and eunuchs, until they were called 
to the government of the empire. Weak or dissolute, 
they suffered all the principles of the public prosperity 
to perish by a continual decay. In vain did the policy 
and the toleration of Persia invite strangers from countries 
more improved, for no improvement could be naturalized 
under such a government; and at length, in the year 
1722, a few rude tribes of Affghans, which on the com- 
mon border of Persia and Hindostan had maintained a 
considerable degree of independence, put an end to this 
succession of imbecility *, and possessed themselves of 
the dominion of a wasted people. The importance of 
the power of Persia, as a balance to that of Turkey, had 
ceased, when the latter no longer acted in compressing 
the system of Europe, or rather at a yet earlier period, 
when the agency of Turkey no longer required to be 
controlled, 


The peace of Carlowitz, which humbled the pride of 


8 Sir. J. Malcolm, vol. i. p. 576. 


ing projects of the latter government, 
8° Fourteen years afterwards Nadir f 


originally conceived by Peter the Great. 


Shah expelled the barbarians, and began 
the regeneration of Persia. This revival 
however appears to have had relation, 
not to ‘Turkey, but to Russia, the genius 
of Nadir haying been exercised in defeat- 


—Sir J. Malcolm, vol. 1. pp. 21, 280. 
The north-western provinces of Persia 
were from the time of that prince an ob- 
ject of ambition to Russia. 
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Turkey, was the fruit of a larger confederacy of christian 
governments than the union merely of Germany and 
Poland, the Venetians having acceded to that alliance 
in the year 1684, and the Russians having two years 
afterwards formed a league with the Poles. It was 
favoured also by yet more extensive combinations *®, for, 
while the peace of Ryswick, concluded with France in 
the year 1697, left the emperor at liberty to employ his 
whole force in Hungary, a war, which had arisen on the 
side of Persia, rendered the court of Constantinople 
anxious to accommodate its differences with the powers 
of Europe, which was accordingly effected by the media- 
tion of the British government and of the Dutch re- 
public. By the peace negotiated in these circumstances 
Transylvania, Sclavonia, and almost the whole of Hun- 
gary*’, were preserved to the emperor, who on his part 
was solicitous to prosecute his pretension to the crown 
of Spain. To the Poles the territory formerly acquired 
from them by the Turks, was restored; to the Venetians 
the Morea®, which they had conquered in the war, was 
ceded; with the Russians a truce of two years was con- 
cluded, which in the next year, by the peace of Constan- 
tinople *, was extended to thirty. 


8 Abrégé de l’Hist. des Traités, tome 
lv. p. 11. 

*1 The bannat of Temeswar alone was 
reserved to the Turks. The Maroch, 
the Theysse, the Save, and the Unna, 
were constituted the boundaries of the 
two empires—Tabl. des Révol. de PEu- 
rope, tome il. p. 281. 

“8 By the peace of Passarowitz, how- 
ever, concluded in the year 1718, the 
Morea, which three years before had 
been reconquered by the Turks, was si- 
lently abandoned by the Venetians, and 
Turkey was re-established in its dominion 
of Greece. 

*° By this treaty the important city of 
Azof, which commanded the communi- 
cation with the Black-sea, was ceded to 
the Russians, who had reduced it in the 
year 1696, In the year 1711, Azof was 


recovered by the Turks, and in the year 
1774 it was restored to the Russians, to- 
gether with some other places adjacent 
to that sea—Tabl. des Révol. de Eu. 
rope, tome ii. pp. 268, 27], 397. The 
temporary possession of Azof appears to 
have inspired Peter with his ambition of 
maritime preatness, for on gaining it he 
equipped his first fleet. A communica- 
tion however having been in that interval 
opened with the Baltic, the loss of Azof 
served to direct the efforts of the Rus- 
sians to that side, from which they might 
receive their greatest improvement; and 
the subsequent recovery of this place was 
accommodated to that increase of re- 
sources, which enabled them to grasp 
at maritime greatness on both sides of 
their extensive territory. 
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a CHAPTER I. ees 
Gwen re 
of the history of France, from the Grand Alliance in the; year 1689 
e the commencement of the reign of Lewis XV. in the year 17 Ip,. 


The ‘peace of Ryswick, 1697.—The war of the Spanish succession, and the second 
fy * os: Grand Alliance, 1701.—The peace of Utrecht, 1713, . 


: rds 
ie the war of the grand alliance, concluded in ihe year ; 
1689, the king of France: being compelled to withdraw 
his troops from the empire, perpetrated that work. of: 
desolation in the Palatinate and the neighbouring. 
districts, which inflamed to its utmost violence .' the. 
animosity of his enemies. As he could not from sa. 
much devastation derive to himself any.real advantage, : 
it the more exasperated the adverse governments, esper| | 
cially the protestant states, which sympathised:. mores 
warmly with fhe people of the Palatinate. The..perrr 
secution of the Protestants of France had. before exeited,, 
the. commiseration of those, who in other, cowntriga/ 
professed, the same. religion. The cruel:;qnd.;wantom | 
destruction of a whole territory belonging,:to Genmaal) 
Protestants, served. at, this time to bal the Teeling eds 
indignant, compassion More, intense... Oo nae Hea voy 

The war was waged over a wide anf os ees 
on. the, Rhing, in, Jtaly, in Spain. da the. Netherlandautn 
Ireland, Ah) 4 ‘Se,,and, en the Jand,, oe 
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however were the principal scene of action, and there 
France maintained the superiority of her arms against 
all the exertions of the combined powers. Lewis how- 
ever at length, notwithstanding his advantages, per- 
ceived that a peace was important to his interest, 
because the death of the king of Spain appeared “ to ‘be’ 
not far distant, and it was desirable that the grand 
alliance should have been dissolved, before he should 
claim the succession of the Spanish crown. Nego- 
tiations were accordingly commenced in the year 1696, 
by which in the following year was concluded the peace 
of Ryswick. 

The treaty of Ryswick may be considered as having 
constituted the new system of federative policy, which. 
was commenced by the grand alliance. It is admitted 
that no considerable acquisition was made by any of 
the contending powers, so that the general state of | 
Europe remained apparently the same, as it had been’ 
before the war. Sufficient advantage was however 
obtained for the general interest of Europe, because that 
which was needed, was not a transference of territory, 
but the security and permanence of the existing rela- 
tions. The territories of Spain, of the empire, and of’ 
the Dutch republic, were protected against the encroach- 
ment of French ambition, and the resources of France 
were'so exhausted in the struggle, that her power was 
reduced in a due proportion to the general system.’ 
William was at the same time formally acknowledged ' 
king of Great Britain ; the same treaty, which constituted’: 
the new system of European policy, ascertaining” also’ 
the sectirity of the new arrangement of the’ ‘British | 
government, which consummated the aoe poly oF" 
these! countries: 

‘Sonie ‘subordinate arrangements semsined eee” 
after this! tréaty; ‘which were necessary’ fot ‘eotiplecmg!! 
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the new. arder of Europe. In these the later part of this 
important reign was employed, as the earlier activity of 
Lewis had eventually determined the relative situation 
of the two principal governments. The disposal of the 
dominions of Spain was at this time the object of con- 
tention. In the Austrian period of the policy of Kurape 
these dominions had added strength to the empire, first 
by a direct connexion under a common sovereign, and 
afterwards by the friendly correspondence of the two 
branches of the Austrian family. That period had 
reached its termination. France at this time occupied 
the position which had been held by Austria, and it had 
accordingly become necessary, that some new arrange- 
ment should be made in regard to those territories, 
which had previously enhanced the importance of the 
empire. 

Of the European territories of the Spanish govern- 
ment it is in this view necessary to consider only those 
of the peninsula and of the Netherlands, the Italian de- 
pendencies having in the exhausted state of Italy no 
other importance, than as they served to maintain the 
interior balance of that country. The dependencies in 
the other regions of the earth followed the fortune of 
the peninsular territory. The territories in the peninsula 
and in the Netherlands, we accordingly find, underwent 
changes corresponding to the change effected in the 
political system of Europe. By the war of the Spanish 
guccession the crown of Spain was transferred from the 
family of Austria to that of Bourbon; and the Spanish 
Netherlands, detached from Spain, were transferred to 
the empire, but under the condition of constituting a 

harrier, for protecting the independence of the Dutch 
republic. By the one arrangement some strength wag 
added. to the predominant power of the new system of 
policy, hy the other a connexion was established between 
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the house of Austria and the two maritime govern ments, 
oe resisting and balancing its force. 

“To these two portions of the Spanish ‘territories, 
Lewis advanced distinct pretensions at different times ; 
to the Netherlands, as has been already stated, in the 
year 1667, and to the crown of Spain itself in the year 
1700. It was most important to the result, that. the 
claim of the Netherlands should so long have preceded 
the other, because it prepared the confederacy, by which 
Lewis was afterwards opposed. If the French king had by 
different circumstances been tempted to begin the enter- 
prises of his ambition with the pretension to the crown 
of Spain, his attempt would doubtless have excited 
much alarm among the other governments of Europe, 
but a well-combined plan of operations among inde- 
pendent states, of various and often conflicting interests, 
requires the concurrence of so many favourable agencies, 
that it cannot be imagined, that the mere alarm caused 
by such an enterprise, however great, would have been 
sufficient to bring it at once into existence in so much 
vigour, as to be adequate to the struggle. The settle- 
inent of Europe would have been abandoned to ill-con- 
certed efforts, destitute of combination in the direction 
of hostilities, and of a predominating and controlling 
influence in the negotiations, by which they should be 
terminated. 

‘In the order, in which these enterprises actually 
ocurred, every thing was in its place. The first effort of 
the ambition of Lewis was directed towards countries 
bordering on the Dutch republic, the government mstru- 
mental in transferring to Britain the continental rela- 
tiviis ‘of the secondary power in the general system. 
When that government nearly sunk under the vid- 
Tartte ! ‘of the’ storm, which soon extended its | ravages 
Beyond “the ‘Spanish Netherlanils, and was saved rathey 
K 2 
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by the iddisctetion of the! invader; “thar! by site cown 
despatard vesolution;' t' received’ a’ seasénablevallaopi> 
tion to! provide. better ‘for its future security! 'The tests 
les$iambition of ‘Lewis, in urging elaiiis. ‘of-reswiod, 
whaintained during the succeeding peave' the alarm pre 
viously-excited by his hostility, and the league’ of' ‘Augs+ 
burgh began the combinations, which were three! :yeard 
afterwards completed in the grand alliance.’ When:the 
peace of ‘Ryswick, which was the result of that alliance) 
had-eonstituted the principal arrangement. of the snew' 
erder of policy, by placing the British government at the. 
head : of a confederacy opposed to the power of France; 
the latter might then proceed to acquire an influence: 
over':the councils of Spain, by advancing one of ‘its 
princes to the vacant throne of that country. <A syste- 
matic ‘combination had then been formed, by which: this: 
extension of the influence might be so far counteracted,. 
ag'to: render it consistent with the general equilibrium: - 
This order of events, which appears to have beem thus: 
impertant, grew out of the domestic circumstanees of! the 
royai : family of Spain, the claim to the Netherlands, 
having arisen from the second marriage of the king:af 
Spain; and. therefore in his lifetime, and the: :clainy sto; 
the crown itself from his son’s want of children ans: of; 
brothers:. On these contingencies the whole arfangex 
ment-of:' European policy appears to have depended) the: 
one’ leaditig to the peace of Ryswick, the: othemtol shad : 
of .Utrecht,:.and: both in the order, in whielunthdrone. 
tteaty.was preparatory to the other. © Se buotece brs 


The negotiations, which preceded the war of the 
yg 


SHAS. Succession, though ia their. result, they binsr- 
tribuy ed''to the’ ‘settlement: of the interests” OP Eira pey 


fed. 


veers impat sa ‘ghiring: exemplifieation;. ‘of that’ sputiéus- 
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anxiety: dor i ithe. preservation of the balance of: OWERy:! 
which “absdidly “seéks in’ schemes of. wnproxdked, and: 
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unwarrantabdle: ABETESsION the. security: : of) ational: ind 
depentenchi,,,.1t is however consolatory, to refers; she 
neithen Of the. two treaties of partition, negotiated om 
this ,eccaston,. was carried. into execution. .Thé,; earhier 
one; was. frustrated by the death of the elector: of 
Bavaria, for whom the mutual jealousy of Franed- and 
England. had destined the principal portion of the spoils 
efi Spain:. The second had no other operation, than. to. 
determine the declining sovereign of that country..-to 
bequeath to a French prince the whole of his dominions, 
agithe only: method of preserving them from the pro-: 
posed.'diamemberment. The king of Spain had -natu- 
rally,;#een disposed to favour the pretensions. of the 
Austrian family, to which he belonged ; but the emperor. 
was unable to send into the peninsula a force sufficient; 
to, support the nomination of his younger son, and the: 
anxiety of the Spanish monarch to maintain the inte-, 
grity of his dominions, prevailed over his concern for: 
his family. 
“hough Lewis had concluded with William two. sue-: 
cassive treaties for the partition of the dominions: of. 
Spain, ibe could not determine to relinquish the splendid: 
prize: which the will of Charles II. of that country. 
predemted:to his ambition. Accordingly, exhausted ad. 
were:the resources of his kingdom by the war concluded! 
only three: years before, he resolved to assert by arms: 
the lelaim, which this bequest had vested in Philip, the 
secund son of: the dauphin. The emperor on the other: 
hand contended for a right of inheritance i in, behalf of: 


odd ‘te “VW 1 oes Le ay 
1The earlier o Mises treaties, Gist in the car 1700, ey to the dau 
cludéd fn bere ai 1893, assipnied fo the ed duchy of ‘Lotrsirie’ i ‘saditie ant the 
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hie second son, the archduke Charles. As in the year 
preceding the death of the king of Spain, the peace of 
Garlewitz had been concluded with the Turks’, this 
potentate, who had been embarrassed by the hostilities 
of that people, was then at liberty to exert the remaining 
force of the family of Austria for the maintenance of its 
pretensions. The British government, which had been 
recently combined with France in the treaties of parti- 
tion, was at this time united with Austria, to resist and 
repress the ambition of its former ally. A second grand 
alliance® was accordingly formed against France in the 
first year of the eighteenth century, and William died 
in the following year, as if the formation of this con- 
federacy were the completion of the purpose, for which 
he had been sent into existence. 

Spain had sunk into a debility *, which paralysed all 
the functions of its government, and appeared to render 
some considerable change indispensable even to the con- 
tinuance of its political existence. Exhausted of its 
military strength by the efforts of the two earlier princes 
of the Austrian family, to maintain an ascendency over 
the other states of Europe, deprived of the industrious 
part of its population by the persecution and final expul- 
sion of its Moorish inhabitants, and oppressed in its 
intellect and spirit by the benumbing influence of the 
tribunal of the Inquisition, it had rapidly declined under 
the later sovereigns of the Austrian dynasty, and the 


4 . “Y 
* This had been mediated by of Tuscany, and never to permit the 
the British and Dutch with the design of union of the two monarchies of 
facilitating the military efforts of Austria. and Spain.—Tableau des Révol. de l’Hu- 
ae ie vol, ii. p. 233, rope, tome ii. p. 194. 
This was composed of the emperor, ‘ Though murders were daily pare 
Crest Britain, the United Provinces, the trated in Phe capital, no inqguity 
the oan, s of Portugal and Prussia, © made about the guilty. The chery sath 
‘Savoy, the several powers especially the monks, ae not ig ore 
enteri st it in this order. The allies than others~——Mem, Polit. et Mitit, de 
engag procure for Austria the Spanish Lewis, XIV. et XV., par Millot, tome : 
rey tie aed of Milan, the p.92 Paris, 1777, 
kingdom of the two Sicilies, and the ports : 
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government seemed réady to expire through. its:-ow1 
weakness, when the feeble reign of Charles II. wag 
terminated by his untimely, though expected death. 
Of this incapable sovereign it has been well temarked §, 
that he would have been unknown in history, if he had 
not made a will. Of the government it will be sufficient 
to mention two particulars, to characterise its deplorable 
condition under the last of the Austrian princes, the one 
exhibiting the utmost distress of financial embarrass 
ment, the other the last excess of a cruel and corrupting 
bigotry. After the possessors of the gold and silver 
of America had recourse to sumptuary laws®, and to a 
currency of copper rated far above its value, they at 
length found it necessary to expose to public sale the 
viceroyalties and governments, and even the dignity of 
grandees, for providing the means of relieving the wants 
of the state. In the blindness of the national bigotry on 
the other hand, when the joy of the people was to be 
thanifested at the marriage of their sovereign’, no better 
expression of the public satisfaction could be devised, 
than the celebration of an auto da fe, at which twenty- 
two victims of the Inquisition perished in the flames, 
and sixty others suffered corporal punishments. 

But, though the government of Spain was thus 
rapidly approaching to a natural dissolution, its people 
maintained in their full vigour the principles, by which 
they had been accustomed to be actuated. They were 
not enlightened, for the inquisitorial spirit of their reli- 
gious establishment had suppressed and stifled their 


5 Pfeffel, tome ii. p. 441. 

® Abrégé Chron. de ]'Hist.d’Espagne, 
tome ti, pp. 499, 580, 581. 

7 Wiid., p. 578. 

* The inquisitors of Barcelona repre- 
sented to Nir. Townsend, that as long 
as the priesthood should be debarred 
from marriage, and confessors continue 


liable to abuse the confidence reposéd, in 
them, the secrecy, the prudence, and, 
when needful, the severity of the Inqit- 
sition, would be the only effectual re- 
straint on the licentiousness and universal 
depravation of their rhorals.—Journey 
through Spain, vol. ii. p. 376 | 
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STH A ATin edt to! he ipritiée®, ‘to Wiha Hie wilbofebels 
fe Shapereiby’ Kea begieatlied’ “aevdrowalof-ahete 
Joguey When thé régular resotthdes “of hie “w6 vert 
nuit had been proved: to be wholly teu fieient' (bE the 
“fdthtehdde ‘bf his cause, and the Fretich king ‘had! been 
-byanl cotdpelled-to abandon his grandson ‘to’‘his fate; the 
‘dortbined ‘loyalty and independence of ' the Spanish 
people tallied round the sinking throne, and established 
He aipon’ the discomfiture of their enemies. Perhaps'no 
Other: nation has ever exhibited this combination of polt- 
ied ‘eérepitude and of popular energy; and it’ may 
‘deserve ‘attention to consider, to what causes it owed “its 
oeiakeHi¢e ‘in Spain. : 
+P He' Spanish nation had been subjected to the action 
‘ofivarioas causes, which made a deep and lasting itn- 
‘pregsiot'on ‘the national character. Placed on ‘the 
“froittier Of the Christian states of Europe, they’ had 
struggled almost eight centuries against the Arabs and 
‘Moots,’ and two centuries had not been sufficient for 
'@#ddicating’ the romantic gallantry, which had been 
cherished in a struggle so peculiar, and so ‘protracted. 
‘Daring one of those two succeeding centuries‘also they 
hdd maintained, in conjunction with Austria, a station 
‘go: iptedoitinant among the European governments ™, 
that, when they afterwards sunk into decay and’ wedk- 
onvsy they eduld ‘not wholly banish from ther’ minds the 
‘pidudl! persuasion of the superiority, ‘whieh ' they ‘had 
Prdviduasly enjoyed, and : other natidris Jong tontinued to 
ddgtribe' te thei ‘an’ importance, which had‘no’ sifficient 
AG0E TOE a Vee ei at EG Ahiees 
Ds Sawrlow, this, ‘wpirit Adsoonded in wingle battle’. Thby hodsted af theihpa- 
enh gto racer Soc prod ier feo ey Ff 
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selves among the troops of the archduke, Queen Anne, p. 402, note, Lond., 1798. 
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foundation. |siBut,the grand cause perhaps, ofi the pneser- 
nation oflian.independent spirit amang the, Spaniards, 
amidst cirawmstances af national decay and; degradation, 
-was,the cantening of the people into so :many. distinct 
kingdoms or; principalities, which by their re¢iprocal 
repalpion served , to concentrate a spirit, that would pther- 
yise have; been wasted. Destitute of any general obje¢t, 
to, whieh they might look with the affectionate regard of 
patriotic feeling, as they were neither animated by, the 
conscious.enjoyment of a free constitution, nor elevated 
by.the pride of national prosperity, they yet found \in 
the, division of their country somewhat, which they could 
cherish, and for which they could contend. Although 
the Spaniard had then nothing, of which he could be 
proud, except the recollection of a departed greatness, 
the Castilian, or the Aragonian, might still dwell. upon 
the pretension of his own particular kingdom to ,.be 
-esteemed superior to the other states of his sovereign, or 
‘at least: to enjoy some favourable peculiarity: in. the 
.qnalities of the country, or of the people. There was 
‘no general diet, to which the several states might appeal 
for.a.vindication of their rights. Each of its principali- 
_tigs stood alone, and was even in some degree opposed 
Ae the rest; and their mutual jealousy preserved a spirit, 
which jn. the emergency of the public interests supplied 
‘the deficiency of a general ane 
4; Phe: situation.of Europe" was at this time favourable 
a the, establishment of a prince of the house of Bourbon 
onthe, throne of Spain. The powers of the north. were 
soscpped,, by. .a war, which had recently. burst; forth 
against the Swedish government; the emperor was 
-alatthed by the discontents of the Hungarians, whe had 
nately associated. themselves under the direction of a 
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chief named Rakoczy”; and the erection of a ninth 
electorate in favour of the house of Handver had invelved 
in a:domestic contention the princes of Germany. It has 
accordingly been considered as probable that, if Lewis 
had ‘given to the maritime powers a sufficient security 
that the crown of Spain should not be annexed to that of 
France, he would have experienced little opposition in 
procuring the former fora prince of his family. But 
the French monarch, far from adopting any prudent 
expedient for disarming the jealousy naturally enter- 
tained of him, appears to have had recourse industri- 
eusly to every measure, which might justify apprehen- 
sion, and generate a hostile combination. Immediately 
before the duke of Anjou departed for Spain, the king 
issued letters-patent reserving to this prince his right of 
succeeding to the throne of his original country. By 
this preliminary declaration he challenged generally the 
jealousy of the other powers. By his subsequent pro- 
ceedings he gave special cause of alienation to each of 
the two maritime governments. The Dutch were above 
all things apprehensive of seeing the Spanish Nether- 
lands in the possession of the French, regarding them as 
a barrier indispensably necessary to the protection of 
their own country. Lewis however, instead of dissipat- 
ing their fears by a cautious system of conduct, procured 
from the council of Madrid an authority over these pro- 
vinces co-ordinate to that of the Spanish crown, and 
sent into them French troops, avowedly destined to act 
against the Dutch, as the enemies of Philip and of 
France. In the English parliament a considerable party 
was adverse to the foreign policy of William, persuaded 
that the interest of England might be best promoted by 
disengaging it from the struggles of the continent. 
Lewis again, at the death of James I]. , found an op- 
® fyi the year 1692, # Yn the year 1701, 
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portunity of determining that parliament to a vigorous 
prosecution of hostilities: against himself‘, by receg- 
nising the son of James as king of England, in open 
disregard of a stipulation of the treaty of Ryswick. 

The emperor, indignant at the disappointment of his 
family, was the first mover of the war of the succession. 
He could not however venture to engage in hostilities ¥, 
until the impolitic conduct of Lewis had alienated the 
Dutch and the English, and decided those nations to 
conclude with him the treaty, which has been distin- 
guished as the second grand alliance. Nor was the 
emperor able to maintain the first place in this confede- 
racy, though he was the instigator of the war, and his 
indemnification was the professed object of the league. 
Besides that the empire was agitated by the establish- 
ment of the ninth electorate, the emperor was soon 
occupied by the Hungarian insurrection, with which he 
had been already menaced. This insurrection continued 
almost during the whole time of the war, having been 
begun two years after its commencement, and being 
suppressed only in the year preceding the adjustment of 
the preliminaries of peace between England and France. 
The attention and the forces of that monarch were ae- 
cordingly diverted from the effective prosecution of any 
scheme of external policy ; and thus, as in the preceding 
war, the field was left open to the British government, 
for assuming without competition the statien of: the 
secondary power in the general system. In the reduced 
state of the imperial power an insurrection of Hungary 
was competent to effect such a diversion, as had before 
resulted from a preceding insurrection supported by the 
utmost efforts of the Turkish empire "*. 


™ Abrégé de I’ Hist. des Traités, tome © The Hungarian insurrection of cout 
Lp. 264. Tekeli, which was begun in the year 16 
Pfeffel, tome ii, pe 444447; proved the egcasion of the hostility of 
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die political process, of which, William had been tae 
graad agent, waa/et, this time perfactel),...,.Aitemporaty, 
equperion: of. the, 4wo, .goyernments of, the .. Dudghand. 
British had jbean. established, -by,which. the latter, ber: 
GAM, at, once ‘involved in the continental, policy. of. the: 
former. {;Ajwar had. then been waged, in: which Fpaice, 
and, (great. Britam assumed their respective positions, as) 
the Jeadmg: powers in the new system of. policy.;. andj 
When, the, arrangement of the interests.of Europe. avas:to! 
be, fendered more. perfect by a new disposition..of ithe: 
dominions ..of .the Spanish government, a creat. confeder: 
ra¢y,{had been again combined, by which this. patt of: the: 
adjustment was at length effected. At stich! ja: juneburd: 
it, NRag[agdtanconvenient, that the direct connexion of the 
British, government with the.Dutch republic should bei 
dissolned by the death of William. Heinsius, the: penx. 
sionaty.of Holland, survived to maintain among ‘his: 
ceyntrymen the system of that prince’, who had. beem: 
hist;protector, aad to form with prince Eugene,..who! 
camnmanded ithe imperialists, and with the duke of Mabl... 
berough,, whe commanded the British troops, andidts/ 
rectefl the operations of the whole alliance, an: ilusttious,; 
trinmyjrate; adequate to manage with. effect. a eohfaden: 
racy, sp, cumbrous that, as the duke remanked_", he hadi: 
eight different nations in his army. mdr noi 

abe domestic, situation of Great. Britain. under: thei: 
gevernment ef Anne shall be considered. in: .anothés: 
chapter. te it auoaees occurs in this place to reflect 
Hliagiwand @ 
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how ipedubiad was! that combination of ‘eveitet wHith, 
while qhwUdmestie!itterdsts of Grebt Bittwin! ware bai” 
dotted! to tHe play! of parties by the weakness of'e feriuhy 
sovertibin lof very ordinary’ talerity, ‘provided oF thle mil 
nabemetof jits foreién interests a general, sé'eniinently 
endowéd' us the duke of Marlborough with'-the!yéty’ 
differant ‘qualities of a commander and a negotiitbr;: 
The: government was thus permitted to be feeble ‘ut’ 
hume,while ‘it was respected abroad. That avitation’ 
of.:doinestis parties, which was conducive ‘to ‘its Friteriow! 
arrangement, was in this manner reconciled: ‘with’ ‘# 
powerful exertion of the national force, which | upheld’ 
the external relations of the state. eS 
Nor was the play of domestic parties, for which the’: 
feeble: government of Anne afforded so aniplée opportti:! 
nity; destitute of an important influence on the conduet' 
of ‘the war. When Marlborough, like the avenpitig 
minister of heaven”, was overwhelming the enéities' of ' 
his. country ‘with discomfture and dismay; whien' the: 
ambitious sovereign of France, to whom flattery the” 
beginning of -his reign had given a motto” expreskitig ‘a: 
proud ‘defiance of an allied world, was reduced to stip-" 
late: only, that he should not be required: to tirn'his’' 
atms against that grandson, whom himself had placed 
upon the throne of Spain, when that monareh,:in the: 
anguish! of: disappointed ambition, had burst’ into téars 
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inability.to extricate his country from its difficulties, 
then..ié was that a fluctuation of the English parties 
aunihilated at once the power.of the English general, 
and put a period to the war on conditions accommodated, 
though not to the actual circumstances of the belligerent 
powers, yet to the equilibrium of Europe. For forming 
a just conception of the important influence of this 
change of the ministry of England, it is only necessary 
to read the language, in which the French writers of 
that period endeavoured to express their feeling of the 
national deliverance. The all-powerful hand, says the 
duke St. Simon”, which with the sands of the shore 
sets bounds to the most furious tempests of the ocean, 
suddenly arrested the ruin of this once formidable king. 
Such a revolution, says the marquess de Torcy”™, was 
to be the handiwork of God; the industry or vain policy 
ef man could never flatter itself to be able to effect it ; 
and whoever should previously have declared, that such 
things should happen, would have been treated as a 
visionary. 

However extraordinary and unexpected was this 
change of the policy of Great Britain, it was yet in strict 
correspondence to a foreign event, which at that time 
reversed the interests of the confederated powers. The 
grand alliance, originally formed to procure for the 
archduke Charles such a portion of the Spanish terri- 
tories, as might balance the aggrandisement of France 
in the acquisition of the throne of Spain, was afterwards, 
ig, ‘consequence of an accession of strength, extended to | 
the project of rendering the archduke sovereign of that 
gountry, stead of a prince of the family ef Bourbon. 
Fhe emperor however, dying without leaving male chil- 
dren, left. the throne of the empire open to that archduke, 


tom 
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for, whose elevation to the throne of Spain the allies 
were then contending. Instead therefore of an eventual. 
union of the crowns of France and Spain, which might. 
be the result of some future contingency, Europe was 
menaced with an immediate conjunction of those of 
Spain and the empire, a combination in the time of 
Charles V. the most formidable to its independence. 
The new ministry of England therefore, already desirous 
of destroying by a peace the domestic influence of Marl- 
borough, were on general grounds of foreign policy jus- 
tified in relinquishing that, which had latterly been the 
great object of the war. 

It was the opinion of Mably* that, if Philip V. had. 
been without opposition placed on the throne of Spain, 
the two nations, less sensible of the necessity of union, 
would have acted thenceforward in correspondence to 
their former interests. The distance of Spain from the 
other territories of the house of Austria had precluded 
the hostility, which exists among neighbouring nations, 
and the Spanish sovereignty of the Netherlands even 
served to connect the two countries, affording a commu- 
nication to the one, and depending on the other for pro- 
tection. The relative circumstances of France and Spain 
where wholly different. Confining each on the other, 
both at the Pyrenees and in the Netherlands, they were 
naturally prepared for jealousy and contention, nor could 
France have indulged that spirit of aggrandisement, 
which is natural to a military government, without be- 
ginning with the possessions of Spain. The war of the 
succession then was the rough process, by which these 
countries, notwithstanding the adverse influence of a 
cloge and twofold vicinage, were brought to a harmony 
of feeling, by uniting them during so many years in the 
severe struggle of a common cause, the Spaniards being 

* Mably, tome vi. p, 218—220. 
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atthe same time” alienated from the impérialists by thé 
antipathy, with which they regarded their’ heretical 
allies of the United Provinces and of Great Britain. 
‘Another connexion was 4lso effected by the war, which 
has considerably contributed to the prosperity of Great’ 
Britain, and to the equilibrium of the general system. 
While Spain became connected with France, Portugal 
on the other hand attached itself to Great Britain®. 
The Portuguese government had at first connected itself 
with the party of France; but whether it was alarmed 
by the fleets of the maritime powers, or bribed by the 
offer of some dismemberments of the Spanish territories 
in the peninsula and in America, it speedily went over 
tothe grand alliance, and became active in distressing 
the government of Spain. So important was this acces- 
sion deemed, that it extended the views of the allies 
from plans of mere partition and dismemberment to the 
ambitious project of a total conquest. The result did 
not: indeed correspond to the sanguine expectation of 
the confederated powers ; but in the struggle a close 
and intimate connexion was formed between Portugal 
and Great Britain, which increased the commercial re- 
sources of our government”, and assisted in balancing 
the augmentation of French power, accruing from the 
establishment of a French prince on the throne of Spain. 
Nor did the influence of this connexion cease with the 
existence of the federative system, of which it constituted 
a combination, for it has since been mainly instrumental 
in’ overthrowing the enormous dominion, which had 
crushed that system, and in affording to Europe an 
7. Mem, Polit. et Milit.de Louis XIV. England should admit the wines of Pos. - 
et XViw tame iti, p. 251. tugal under duties less by one-third than 
® PfaGel, tame ii, pp. 452, 453, those of France.—Tableau des Révol. de. 
*, Jn. the year 1763 was contluded the l'Europe, tome ii. p. 281, sote, Tins 
Methwen dxeaty, by which Portugal en- treaty is at length relinquished in: this! 
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Voltaine ?shas pomttedly, described: the, propress ‘of thei: 
negotiations of] the peace.of Utrecht, by. remarkaag. thet 
France received the law from England, and. dictated att 
to,the. empire... Inthe. war of ‘thirty years,. and, im: shies: 
negotiatiqns.of Westphalia, by which that war was <on-+/ 
cluded, France assumed and sustained the eharactef:of::; 
oyardian of the liberties of Germany, and protector of itd'|’ 
princes., The reign of Lewis XIV. had at. length re-., 
versed ‘this:policy“. . The ambition and violgnce’ of.| 
that monarch” had excited among the German ptinees. ; 
a umiversal alarm; and the same spirit of independente,::: 
which had..before.thrown the empire into the arms;‘of.. 
France, devoted it at this time to the house of . Austria’: 
for.its security. So complete was this revolution ofthe: - 
poliey of Germany, that Sweden, which had been ;far- 3 
midably opposed to the Ferdinands, maintained at: this.: 
time but a precarious influence in the empire, and that only::: 
by.connecting itself intimately with the family of Austrias: ; 
Brat, though the states of the empire and the reigning. 
family were thus united in hostility against France, ithe... 
power of Great Britain, guided by the genius of Marlbo«.-: 
rough,.and supported by the influence of the pensionary:'! 
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of Holland, was the moving principle of the confederaey. 
When therefore the British government was by its 
internal change of parties disposed to conclude a peace 
with France, its change of policy permitted the French 
government to insist upon conditions much less favour- 
able to the interests of the Dutch and Germans, than 
those which it had before been ready to concede. Some 
successes *, obtained by the French during these nego- 
tiations, compelled the Dutch to yield a reluctant assent, 
unwilling as they were to relinquish the pride of being 
arbiters of the peace of Europe. The emperor, more 
directly interested in the Spanish succession, which had 
become the grand object of the war, was more obstinate 
in his opposition, nor could he be at all persuaded to 
recognise his rival on the throne *, for which he had 
contended. When some further successes of the French 
had at length convinced him of the necessity of acqui- 
escing in a pacification™, he chose rather to conclude 
with France a separate treaty, which should contain no 
mention of the crown of Spain. 

In the treaty of Utrecht, concluded in the year 1713, 
it was stipulated for the general interest of Europe, that 
France and Spain should never be united under the 
government of the same prince®, and that the grandson 
of Lewis should accordingly make his final option be- 
tween the inheritance of his family and his new sove- 
reignty ; and it was also provided that a sufficient barrier 
should be established for protecting the Dutch provinces 
against the ambition of France*’. For the particular 
interest of the British empire various commercial advan- 

& Abrégé de l’Hist. des Traités, tome 
i. p. 304. 
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conjointly by the emperor and the Dutch 
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tages were obtained. The command of the Mediterra- 
nean was secured by the cession of Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca™, which had been conquered in the war ; that of 
the northern seas of America was restored by the restitu- 
tion of Newfoundland and of Hudson’s Bay, and strength- 
ened by the cession of Nova Scotia; and a new com- 
merce was opened with the American dependencies of 
Spain, by the assiento contract for supplying them during 
thirty years with negroes, an advantage granted by Philip 
at his accession to the French. 

The treaty of Utrecht has been the subject of much 
reproach, as disproportioned to the distinguished suc- 
cesses of the allied powers, and insufficient for securing 
the independence of Europe. That it was disproportioned 
to the successes of the allies must be acknowledged. 
They had reduced the French monarch from the high 
pretensions of a grasping ambition to the humiliating 
stipulation, that he should not be required to turn his 
arms against that grandson, whom himself had placed 
upon the throne of Spain, while he even offered to fur- 
nish subsidies for the assistance of the allies; and yet 
the treaty confirmed this very prince in the possession of 
the throne. But it has been justly remarked “”, that the 
views of the allies had expanded with their successes, 
and in the progress of the struggle a more enlarged con- 
ception of the satisfaction necessary for the house of 
Austria began to be entertained. It accordingly hap- 
pened that a treaty, inadequate to the later expectations 
of the confederated powers, was yet sufficient for accom- 
plishing the original purpose of their union, The dis- 


sand crowns for the maintenance of the 
Dutch troops. Great Britain also was 
bound to guarantee the barrier, and to 
maintain it by arms.—Abrégé de l’Hist. 
des Traités, tome 1. p. 340—343. 

8 This island was taken by the French 
in the year 1756, restored to Great Bri- 


tain in the year 1763, taken by the Spa- 
niards in the year ]782, and ceded to that 
people in the year 1783. 

%° Mem. of M. de Torcy, vol. ii. pp. 73, 
74. 

“© Somerville’s Hist. of Queen Anne, 
p- 504. 
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“fed 
memberment of the territory of the Spanish crown 
déprived ‘the new sovereign of much of the distant 
appendages of his royalty“; the war too had provided 
a, ‘counterpoise by throwing ‘Portugal into a close con- 
néxion with the British government; and the establish- 
ment of a barrier for the Dutch had done for them all 
which could be proposed, when the advancement of the 
archduke to the imperial throne had rendered the transfer 
of the Spanish crown to this prince irreconcilable to the 
true spirit of the confederacy. 

The value of the acquisition of the Spanish Nether- 
lands was considerably diminished to Austria by the 
commercial restrictions “, with which it was shackled in 
favour of the two maritime powers. These provinces 
however, it is admitted, constituted the link, connecting 
the interest of Austria with that maritime resistance, 
which was at this time opposed to the encroachments of 
French ambition. The restriction of the trade of the 
Netherlands, as it gave to the maritime states a direct 
interest in preserving these provinces in a situation so 
favourable to themselves, was the price of: that protec- 
tion. Seventy years afterwards this treaty was abro- 
gated by the impetuous Joseph II., who placed an 
undoubting confidence in his connexion with France, 
and was impatient to revive the commerce of this part 
of his dominions by opening the navigation of the 
Scheldt; but the revolutionary war with France, and 
the loss of the Netherlands, both which occurred within 
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4! The kingdom of the two Sicilies 
was ceded to the duke of Savoy, Gibraltar 
and Minorca to Great Britain, and the 
Spanish Netherlands to the emperor— 
Abrégé de )Hist. des Traites, tome i. p. 
319,:&c.. Fhe kingdom of the two Sicilies 
was however recovered by Spain in the 


ye ear’ 17035, ' bbs bag ‘aay son - 
hilip Vi pain was ppon that 
thréAe.— i an des 7 aaa: , del’ Europe, 


tome ii. p. 313, 


42 By the treaty of Munster, concluded 
between the Spaniards and the .Dutch, 
just before the peace of Westphalia, the’ 
Scheldt had been closed in favour of the 
latter. This was confirmed in the barrier 
treaty:—Abrégé de Hist.’ des Traités; . 
tome i. pp. 117, 342, 343. 

 Coxe’s Hist. of Austria, vol, ii, pi 


& 


"44 Ibid, pp. 586, 388. | 
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seven years from this disturbance of the existing system, 
furnish no favourable commentary on his policy. 

The changes, about this time effected in the internal 
relations of Germany, corresponded in a very remarkable 
manner to its altered circumstances in relation to the 
system of Europe. The federative combinations of the 
empire having discharged their function, in giving a 
beginning to the formation of a corresponding policy 
among the independent governments of Europe, it was 
no longer necessary that this form of constitution should 
preserve its energy, and it would probably have even 
caused some disturbance to the system, by affording 
to other states a facility of interfering in the concerns of 
Germany. A new arrangement of interior policy was 
accordingly constituted for that country in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, by the formation of the king- 
dom of Prussia in the year 1701, and by the augmenta- 
tion of the power of Austria received nine years after- 
wards from the final reduction of Hungary. A new and 
different equilibrium was thus created in Germany, the 
whole government resolving itself into two distinct com- 
binations, of which that of the Roman Catholics sought 
protection under the power of Austria, while that of the 
Protestants regarded Prussia as its head. This was not 
fitted to extend through Europe the relations of a fede- 
rative policy, and it was therefore suited to a state of the 
general system, in which these had been already formed, 
Prussia has been actively concerned in thé diplomacy of 
Europe, but as an independent sovereignty, not as a 
memiber of a Germanic confederacy. 

«Two distinct wars, by which Europe in the commence- 
ment. of the eighteenth century was menaced in the 
north and in the south, presented a favourable conjunc- 
ture for gratifying the elector of Brandenburgh with the 
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title of royalty“. So many powers were interested in 
conciliating him, that there were few dissentients, and 
Frederic I., crowning himself with his own hands, began 
the series of the kings of Prussia. The new kingdom 
was in its intrinsic resources much inferior to Austria. 
Composed by successive acquisitions of scattered and 
dissimilar provinces, and destitute of those natural de- 
marcations, which designate a territory as one, and give 
to its people the habits of political combination, it had 
no solid basis in the physical or moral condition of its 
subjects. It was in truth a great army variously re- 
cruited; its king was a general, and its real capital a 
camp. It was accordingly, in the internal system of 
Germany, the secondary or rival state, opposed to the 
compact and solid strength of the Austrian dominions. 
The reign of Lewis XIV. is interesting, not merely 
as it gave occasion to the later and more perfect arrange- 
ment of federative policy, but also as it has taken a 
place among the few periods distinguished for the intel- 
lectual improvement of our species. It has indeed been 
acknowledged by the French historian of that age “, that 
his country cannot claim for it a pre-eminence of scien- 
tific inquiry, which he admits to have belonged to Eng- 
land, the pretension of the French being limited to those 
lighter studies, which belong to general literature. The 
literature of France however became the literature of 
Europe, as its language by the predominant influence of 
its government became generally prevalent, and was 


“ The emperor, who in the year 1695, 
had refused to acknowledge Prussia as a 
secular duchy, did not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge it as a kingdom, when the elector 
of Brandenburgh promised his aid against 
France. Great Britain and the Dutch 
were conciliated by the same considera- 
tion. In the north the differences, which 
had recently broken out between the king 


of Sweden on the one part, and the sove- 
reigns of Poland, Denmark, and Russia 
on the other, procured the consent of all 
these states, being alike desirous of grati- 
fying the elector.—Pfeffel, tome ii. p. 
444, 

6 Siecle de Louis XIV., tome ii. pp. 
16}, 167, 168. 
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adopted at once as a dialect of the more refined in each 
country, and as the common speech of different states. 
The French language before the reign of Lewis XIV, 
was unformed. Malherbe, who died in the year 1628, 
had just shown that in poetical composition it was capa- 
ble of strength and elevation”; and Balzac, who sur- 
vived him twenty-six years, had done a similar service 
to its prose *, though it is confessed that all the faults of 
affectation characterise the style of this writer. What 
had been thus recently begun in both species of compo- 
sition, was brought to maturity by the genius, which 
the patronage of Lewis fostered and encouraged. Cor- 
neille, who died in the year 1634, has been pronounced 
the first ®, who elevated the literary genius of France in 
creating its theatre; but Racine, who died in the year 
1699, exalted the dramatic poetry of his country to its 
highest perfection of elegance and dignified expression. 
Fenelon, who died in the year 1715, gave the utmost 
refinement to French prose, but, in adopting the extraor- 
dinary expedient of composing a prosaic epic”, bore at 


47 Ronsard had before composed heroic 
odes, but, in proposing Pindar for his 
model, he had more frequently become 
bombastic and obscure, than strong and 
elevated—Les Trois Siecles de la Litt. 
Frangoise par Sabatier de Castres, tome 
lii. p. 158. Mangenot, who died in the 
year 1768, has given the following whim- 
sical history of the French poetry. ‘ La 
‘ podsie Frangoise, sous Ronsard et sous 
¢ Baif, étoit un enfant au berceau, dont 
‘on ignoroit jusq’au sexe. Malherbe 
‘le soupgonna miile, et lui fit prendre la 
‘robe virile. Corneille en fit un héros. 
‘Racine en fit une femme ado“able et 
‘sensible. Quinault en fit une courti- 
‘ sanne, pour la rendre digne d’épouser 
* Lully, et la peignit si bien sous la masque 
‘que le sévere Boileau s’y trompa, et 
* condamha Quinault a Penfer, et sa muse 
‘ aux prisons de St. Martin. Al’égard de 
€ Voltaire, i] en & fait un excellent écolier 
‘ de rhétorique, qui lutte contre tous ceux, 
* qwil croit empereurs de sa classe, et qu’ 


‘ aucun de ses pareilles n’ose entrepren- 
‘dre de dégoter, se contentant de s’en 
‘rapporter au jugement de la postérité, 
‘ unique et seul préfet des études de tous 
‘les siecles.’—Ibid., p. 167. Paris, 
1801. 

48 Tbid., tome i. pp. 158, 159. Voltaire 
has remarked, that the same men of 
genius, as De Thou and L’ Hopital, who 
had written admirably in the Latin lan- 
guage, failed in the management of their 
own, which was refractory in their hands ; 
and that the language of France, as used 
by those older writers, was characterised 
by no other merit, than a certain simpli- 
city, which was closely connected with 
irregularity and rudeness—~Siecle de 
Louis XIV., tome ii. p. 168. 

# Thid.,, p. 367. 

5 For this epic Fenelon was disgraced 
in France, because the character of Ido- 
meneus was considered as a satire on the 
extravagance, the pomp, and the ambition 
of the king; but he was se much re 
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the ‘sams time, by the very excellence of his own work, 
the strongest testimony to the essentially a ae 
chatacter of the language of his country. | 
. «To France in this period was Europe indebted for the 
commencement of those journals, which have smce dif- 
fused generally through society some knowledge of the 
discussions of literature. Sallo, who died in the year 
1669, was the inventor of this species of publication® ; 
and: Gallois, who died in the year 1707, assisted in pub- 
lishing, and afterwards continued, the Journal des Savans, 
the original of all those periodical productions. Invented 
for the purpose of establishing a communication among 
the learned, they have since been directed to another 
and much larger object, as. they now furnish the un- 
learned with opinions on subjects, which they have not 
opportunity, or ability, to examine for themselves. The 
learning thus supplied may not be very profound, though 
dissertations of superior excellence are sometimes in this 
manner given to the public; but, by the wide diffusion 
of the knowledge contained in those journals, the intel- 
lect of the public is much more generally exercised, 
than it could be by any other expedient, and the mass 
of general information is very considerably increased. 
The military system of France and of Europe” was 
in all its details the work of this prince. Military uni- 
forms were introduced by him; the use of the bayonet, 
which had been very partial, was by him rendered 
general; and to him is due the management of the 


spected throughout Europe, that the duke 
of Marlborough, when the diocese of this 
biahop became the seat of war, took care 
to protect his lands.— Siecle de Louis 
MIV, teme ‘fi. p. 315. 
Trois Siecles, tome ii. p. 315; tome 
nee ‘196: Some have supposed, that 
the es d been suggested to Sallo, 
by thie: Bibographic Parisienne of J acob, 
who died at Paris in the year 1670, The 


object of this work had been to give aa 
account of all books printed at Paris.— 
Ibid., p. 436. 

8 Siecle de Louis XIV. tome il. p. 
125—132. The very appellation martinet, 
used ta designate a military officer more 
than usually attentive to discipline, was 
the name of ove employed in the serviee 
of Lewis. 
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artillery with the improvement of the art of fortification, 
appropriate schools being founded for both departments. 
From the year 1672 he had a hundred and eighty: thou- 
sand men of regular troops; and at length, as: his forces 
were augmented in proportion to the number and power 
of his enemies, he had in arms, his marine forces being 
included, four hundred and fifty thousand men. He 
created a considerable navy, and councils were formed 
for improving the construction of ships. In these efforts 
however he came into a direct collision with the two 
maritime powers, and the naval force, which he had 
formed, received a defeat from their united fleets at the 
battle of La Hogue, fought in the year 1692, from which 
it was not recovered until the year 1751, when advan- 
tage was taken of the opportunity afforded by a lone 
peace. 

The civil government of France was in the mean 
time consolidated into a simple, though not a despotie 
monarchy, the only perfection consistent with its prin- 
ciples. The great lords”, instead of cantoning the 
kingdom into a number of principalities, were drawn 
into attendance on the court of the sovereign; and the 
governors of provinces were no longer permitted to 
bestow important offices on their own dependents, and 
thus to become formidable to the very power, by which 
they had been constituted. The spirit of faction, which 
had agitated the country from the time of Francis IT, 
was then at length suppressed ; nor did the Huguenots 
engage in an insurrection, until their enemies had demo- 
lished their churches. The nation, which during more 
than a century had been dangerous to itself, was thus 
rendered formidable only to other states. It was thus 
prepared for maintaining, with all the necessary energy, 
its influence over the system, of which it was the prin- 


53 Siecle de Louis XIV., tome ii. p. 138-~140. 
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cipal and central member. 


The manners too of the 


people were at the same time refined in the societies, 
which females of rank assembled at their houses in the 
metropolis; and the authority of the king, provoked by 
an extraordinary combat™, was successfully exerted in 
repressing the sanguinary spirit of duelling, which had 
been indulged to an excess, destructive at once of the 
tranquillity and of the morals of the public. 


54 A combat of four against four deter- 
mined Lewis to pardon this offence no 
more. Such was the influence of the 
example of France, that in the time of 


Voltaire the number of duels throughout 
Europe was a hundred times less, than in 
the time of Lewis X111.—Siecle de Louis 
XIV,, tome ii. p. 125. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Of the history of Great Britain, from the revolution in the year 1688 
to the commencement of the reign of Anne in the year 1702. 


Act of Toleration, Bill of Rights, and Grand Alliance, in the year 1689.—Presby- 
terianism established in Scotland, 1690.—Triennial Bill, Bank of England, 1694.— 
The Peace of Ryswick, 1697.—-Hanoverian succession established, Grand Alliance, 
1701,—Anne queen, 1702. 


THe transactions of the two reigns of William III. and 
Anne are intimately connected in two important respects, 
one belonging to the external, the other to the internal 
policy of the country. In the former of these relations 
they together constituted one eventful period of time, in 
which Great Britain assumed its station in the federative 
system of Europe, as the adversary of the overbearing 
power and ambition of France ; and in the latter they 
likewise composed the period of the domestic transition 
of the government from the succession of hereditary 
sovereigns to the establishment of the Hanoverian family 
on a title strictly parliamentary. Each reign had how- 
ever also its peculiar object of domestic arrangement, 
which requires to be separately examined. To accom- 
plish the revolution was the work of William; to effect 
the union of the two kingdoms of Great Britain was 
reserved for the reign of Anne. The two measures were 
proposed together by William to the Scotish convention; 
but it was soon discovered, that the former should be 
separated from the difficulties unavoidably embarrassing 
the latter. 

The illustrious vindication of national rights, which 
was effected by the elevation of William, was in its 
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immediate operation limited to England. In Scotland 
the change of the sovereign was but an occasional alter- 
nation of the parties of an unsettled government, and 
the true epoch of its political improvement, was the 
ution, by which it was incorporated with the improved 
government of the neighbouring country. The state of 
the parties of Ireland was such, as did not admit a 
voluntary adoption of the change effected in England, 
and the fate of the revolution was here decided by the 
sword. Ireland however had also her own revolution, 
though long after that of England. The principles of 
freedom, cherished in the more considerable member of 
the compound government, could not be hindered from 
diffusing themselves into the neighbouring country, 
though subjected to the oppressions of a conquered pro- 
vince; and the acknowledgment of the independence of 
Ireland constituted, almost a century later than that of 
England, the real revolution of the Irish government. 
Concerning the nature and character of the British 
revolution two extreme and opposite opinions have been 
maintained. Doctor Price, in his anxiety to procure a 
sanction for principles of the most enlarged indepen- 
dence, has insisted that’, among the rights established 
by it, was ‘ that of cashiering our governors for miscon- 
duct, and of framing a government for ourselves,’ adopt- 
ing a form of expression modified by no consideration 
of urgent necessity, or of reverence for existing institu- 
tions. Mr. Burke on the other hand has with no less 
vehemence contended’, that the revolution of England 
explicitly discountenanced such principles, that it was 
in’ truth but a renovation of the established system of 
thé government, which James had laboured to destroy, 
and’ that. it bore a direct correspondence to the preceding 


1 Plowden’s Jura Anglorum, p. 161. Dubl. 1792. 
Reflections on the Revol.’ in Frauce, p. 21, &e. ‘Dubl., 1790. 
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crisis of the restoration, in which, as in the flight, of 
James, the monarchical part of the government was 
deficient, and the constitution was regenerated by the 
parts, which remained. 

Bishop Hurd? has given a middle character of this 
interesting crisis, which appears to be much more agree- 
able to the truth than either of these representations. 
‘ This,’ says he, ‘ will be considered by grateful posterity 
as the true era of English liberty. It was interwoven 
indeed with the very principles of the constitution. It 
was inclosed in the ancient trunk of the feudal law, and 
was propagated from it. But its operation was weak 
and partial in that state of its infancy. It acquired fresh 
force and vigour with age, and has now at length ex- 
tended its influence to every part of the political system.’ 
This description does not characterise the revolution, 
with doctor Price, as an actual dissolution of the govern- 
ment; nor does it, with Mr. Burke, exhibit that event as 
a mere recurrence to a former order, in which a mischief 
was remedied and some precautions were employed for 
preventing a renewal of it, but no progressive amend- 
ment of the government was in any respect effected. It 
represents this remarkable event as an expansion of 
principles inherent in the constitution, and at length 
developed amidst the favourable circumstances of a par- 
ticular crisis. 

Agreeably to this view of the predispositions to the 
formation of a free constitution, we find that not only 
the claims of the bill of rights were urged as the ancient 
and hercditary pretensions of English subjects, but the 
very principle of the revolution itself had been before 
introduced into the practice of the government, The. 
distinguishing principle of the revolution was, that the 
crown was then transferred by a parliamentary settle- 


° Somerville’s Hist. of Polit. Transactions, p. 711. 
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ment.;and. this very principle we find long before re- 
cognised; as constitutional, even, as it seems, in relation 
to,the exclusion of that very family of the Stuarts, which 
was. by it ultimately deprived of the throne. . Henry 
VIIL., arbitrary and violent as he was, judged it expe- 
dignt to procure from the parliament an authority for 
disposing of the crown, probably with a design of pre- 
cluding the succession of the Scotish princes ; and again, 
when Elizabeth was desirous of guarding herself against 
the intrigues of Mary, she caused it to be enacted, that 
it should be high treason to declare, that the queen and 
the parliament had not power to limit the succession. 
One member of the government was indeed deficient, 
when James had deserted the government, and thus is 
the case of the revolution distinguishable from those by 
which it had been preceded; it was however only an 
extended application of the principle already established, 
that the nation might determine the choice of its gover- 
nors, and justified by the necessity, under which it was 
adopted. 

Even the very consideration, which chiefly decided 
the revolution, had been already under discussion, and 
with partial success, in the efforts employed nine years 
before to defeat the succession of James by the bill of 
exclusion, which passed in the commons, but was rejected 
by the lords. That it was not then adopted with entire 
success, was however salutary to the government, as its 
entire success could not have been equally beneficial 
with the revolution, which the bill of exclusion would 
have anticipated. The mere apprehension of the future 
bigotry of James was not sufficient to overcome the 
strong repulsion, by which the Whigs and Tories were 
mutually alienated ; and it was necessary that his actual 
endeavours to destroy the religious establishment of the 
kingdom should open the eyes of its supporters, and 
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convince them that they could be secure only in eonnect- 
ing themselves with their ancient adversaries. If James 
had been cut off from the succession by the bill of exclu: 
sion, he would have been precluded from an opportunity 
of assailing the church of England, and no sufficient 
cause would have operated to compress into union the 
contending parties of the state. The discussion of the 
principle must have served however, to prepare the 
minds of the Tories for their subsequent rejection of 
James, and to dispose them to form a junction with the 
Whigs, their antagonists. 

The circumstances of the family of James were at the 
same time very remarkably accommodated to the crisis. 
It was, at the time of the revolution, composed of two 
daughters, Mary and Anne, both Protestants, and before 
his accession to the throne married to protestant princes, 
and of a son, born but a few months before his final 
rupture with his subjects, and from his birth devoted to 
the religion of Rome. By the protestant daughters the 
transfer of the allegiance of the people to a new series 
of sovereigns was rendered less violent, and by the Ro- 
man catholic pretender to the succession an external 
apprehension was supplied, for promoting internal una- 
nimity. The successive advancement of the daughters 
of James to the throne gratified the affection, with which 
the Tories regarded his family; and, though Mary re- 
fused to accept the crown, except on the condition of 
transferring the royal authority entire to her husband, 
yet the unavoidable absences of that prince afforded 
frequent opportunities for exhibiting the daughter of the 
former monarch as the actual sovereign. Nor was the 
son of James less serviceable by alarming the fears of 
the nation. Educated in the religion of Rome, and 
under the protection of the natural enemy of England, 
he was to the great majority of the people an object of 
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‘apprehension, not of attachment. We’ accordingly find 
ithat, as the protection afforded to James himself by 
«Lewis RIV. had strengthened the party of William at 
the.time of the revolution, so his recognition of the:son 
-as king of England, upon the decease of his father, :de- 
‘termined the nation to engage with vigour in a continen+ 
tal war, to which it had been disinclined. 

Mary, the queen of William, died in the year 1694, 
eight years before the death of her husband. This 
was regarded by the friends of James as fatal to the 
stability of the new government, and the exiled king 
-was strongly urged to avail himself of an opportunity so 
favourable by mvading England*. Its real conse- 
quences however were that the interest of Anne became 
‘closely connected with that of William® and the revo- 
‘bution; that a coalition was formed with a party, which 
-had been adverse to the court, and balanced between 
Anne and the banished king; and that the recognition 
of the right of Anne became the first of a series of 
-theasures, which opened the succession to the family of 
Hanover, and completed the protestant settlement of the 
monarchy. 

It is a curious fact, that the prince of Hanover °, after- 
wards George I. of these countries, came to England to 
pay his addresses to Anne, but was speedily recalled by 
his father, that he might conclude a marriage with a 
daughter of the duke of Zell, then steamed a more 
‘advantageous alliance. If this project had been effected, 
the parliamentary settlement of the crown would. have 
‘been less distinctly apparent. The abandonment of ‘it 
-was therefore favourable to the improvement of the con- 
‘Blitwtion, as it left the title of the Hanoverian family:to 


e4-Sditiervitte’s “Hist. of Polit. Trans., * Tindal’s Cont. of Paes ,. 556. 
pp. 495, 497. Dubl., 1748. 
° Ibid, p. 496. sd 
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the choice:.of the nation, declared by a parlianientary 
enactment, instead of blending the title conveyed by that 
settlement with another pretension, arising ftom. = 
marriage with a daughter of the excluded sovereign. | 

In the variety of views, presented by this most in- 
teresting crisis of history, it occurs that we should 
consider the bearing of the double selection of foreign 
princes, concerned in the change of the dynasty of Great 
Britain; of the stadtholder of Holland, by whom it was 
begun, and of the elector of Hanover’, by whom it was 
completed. Each of these personages was a foreigner 
and a prince, and each was connected with the family of 
the Stuarts, William by his mother, a daughter of 
Charles I., and George by his descent from a daughter 
of James I. We are to inquire, whether any peculiar 
adaptations may be discovered in the parts, which the 
two princes respectively acted in this important change 
of government, and whether the order, in which they 
interposed, corresponded to those parts. 

For effecting a combination of political interests, 
which should engage the British government in the 
federative relations of the continent, it was necessary 
that the state, which should be instrumental in the 
process, should be sufficiently important to be the centre 
of the negotiations, in which Great Britain was to be 
involved. Nor would inconvenience be experienced 
from its power during the crisis of the struggle, because 
the whole resources of both would be required for-the 
‘common cause. When however the combination had 
been effected, a less considerable state might maintain it 
more consistently with the peculiar interest of Great 
. Britain, as less diverting the attention of the coramon 


7 Hanever was by the emperor con- the sanction of the a before the 
stituted a ninth electorate in the year year 1708, 
1692, but the measure did not receive 
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sovereign from its government. It appears therefore to 
have been even on this account expedient, that a Dutch 
prince should but make way for the advancement of an 
elector of Hanover. The commercial character of the 
Dutch republic suggests another consideration. For 
converting the continental balance of the European go- 
vernments into another arrangement, in which the power 
of a commercial state should maintain the equilibrium, it 
was necessary that the government instrumental to the 
change should be itself commercial. Two commercial 
governments however could not continue connected, 
except during the urgent apprehension of a common 
danger, because their commercial interests must in other 
circumstances render them rivals. It was therefore also 
on this account expedient, that the death of William 
should quickly dissolve the connexion of the two go- 
vernmvnts, especially as the influence of his pupil Hein- 
Sius continued to preserve to our government the ne- 
cessary influence over the counsels of the United Pro- 
vinces. The British government, from being a party in 
the grand alliance against France, had insensibly become 
engaged in a lasting struggle of the two nations; and 
the United Provinces, disengaged from their temporary 
connexion with a commercial rival, were left to manage 
without any inconvenient interference their own com- 
mercial interests. 

That a prince of the empire should succeed may be 
inferred from the connexion with Austria, generated by a 
©ommon opposition to France, as the enemy of both. 
That this prince might best be the elector of Hanover 
has been admitted even by Hume ®, though he thought 
it desirable, that our sovereigns should not possess any 
territory on the continent. ‘It must however be ac- 
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kniowledged,’ says. he, ‘that Hanover is perhaps the 
spot ‘éf ground in Europe the least inconvenient for: a 
king of England. It lies,’ he adds, ‘in the heart of 
Germany, at a distance from the great powers, which 
are our natural rivals: it is protected by the laws of the 
empire as well as by the arms of its own sovereign: and 
it serves only to connect us more closely with the house 
of Austria, our natural ally.’ 

The double change of the succession was not less 
accommodated to the adjustment of the domestic in- 
terests of the British government. The presbyterian 
tenets of William admitted, without any repugnance, 
the establishment of a presbyterian church in Scotland, 
which removed the great obstruction out of the way of 
the subsequent incorporation of the two governments. 
The Lutheran form of religion on the other hand, pro- 
fessed by the Hanoverian family, being in some degree 
of an episcopal administration, was better suited to the 
institutions of the principal member of the united 
kingdom, when that important combination had been 
effected. The republican form of the government of the 
Dutch provinces also, however it might sufficiently cor- 
respond to the state of Great Britain in the crisis of a 
revolution, must have been less fitted for a permanent 
connexion with it, than the mixed government of a 
principality °, in which, as in Great Britain, there is an 
assembly of states. 

The interposition of a daughter of James between 
William and the first of the Hanoverian princes, seems 
to have afforded a favourable opportunity for effecting 
the great measure of a union with Scotland, that queen 
having stood: in a doubtful situation between the twe 
ee Thie states of the electorate have hia predecessors.—Burke's Appeal fom 
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parties, which | divided the country. It is known th 
in her. various attempts to conciliate the Scots, ates 
were. made to. the Jacobites, implying not “obscurely a. 
disposition favourable to her brother. | 

An influence more immediately affecting the English 
government, was that the reign of Anne afforded an 
opportunity for such a free play of parties, as tended to 
reduce the repugnant sentiments of Whigs and Tories 
to a middle standard of constitutional freedom. This 
‘had been begun by the policy of William, who in his 
several ministries availed himself of the services of both 
parties", though he generally inclined the balance in 
favour of the Whigs, as his natural adherents. Though 
the reign of a daughter of James was hailed by the 
Tories, as peculiarly their own, the dangers™, with 
which she was threatened by the discontents of Scot- 
land, and the war-party headed by the duke of Marl- 
borough, soon threw her, for the greater part of her 
reign, into the arms of their adversaries, from which she 
extricated herself but a short time before her death. 
The effect of this alternation of parties was that their 
principles became so modified by the changes of their 
circumstances, that in similar situations, Whether ins 
official station or in opposition, they exhibited a striking 
resemblance, the Tories learning to struggle against the, 
abuses of prerogative, and the Whigs to give support to 
the just authority of the crown. The overtures, made 
by the Tories to the court of Hanover’, when they had 
been thrown into opposition, furnish a Serine. example. 
Forttinately for the interest of freedom, the Whigs, who, 
had’ then the advantage of possessing ‘power, were. 
enabled to proffer more immediate services. 
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The two parties were thus brought into. so near ‘an! 
approximation, that they were capable of acting without 
hostility in a’ balanced government. But the spirit ‘of 
such a government seems, at least in that period, ‘to 
have required, that such a distinctness should continue 
to be maintained between the two parties, as might 
assist in supporting by their mutual opposition the 
equilibrium of the constitution. This distinctness ac- 
cordingly was long maintained by the test-law, which 
had been enacted with the consent of the Whigs them- 
selves in the reign of Charles II., and which all the in- 
fluence, acquired by that party at the revolution, proved 
afterwards unable to annul“. Both parties were much 
more steady in adhering to those principles of eccle- 
siastical polity *, about which they had originally sepa- 
rated, than in respect of questions merely political. 
This law accordingly, though, at the time of its enact- 
ment, it was designed only to act against Romish dis- 
senters, and with that view was then supported by the 
Presbyterians, became afterwards a barrier, by which 
the two parties of Protestants were preserved from being 
confounded. | 

The constitution at the same time provided quali- 
fications of the rigour of the test-law, which preserved 
the protestant dissenters from degenerating into a fac- 
tion, separated from, and inimical to the state. Pro- 
testant dissenters, though by this law excluded from 
public offices, were not “excluded from the parliament, | 
the party opposed to the crown not being then able to, 
carry so far the disqualification of Roman Catholics a 


1 They were egsote able to hinder it 15 Somerville’s Hist. of Polit “Trans, ; 
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atid ‘beitig afterwards by the false rumour of the popish 
plot enabled to exclude them without also disqualifying 
Protestants. The dissenters of the latter were thus 
retdined within the pale of the constitution; and the 
political importance, which in this manner they conti- 
nued to possess, at length, in the year 17277”, the first 
year of the reign of George II., gave occasion to a 
practice of passing a law for indemnifying those of them, 
who held office without fulfilling its conditions, which, 
from the commencement of that of George III., has 
been annually enacted, so that the test-law was retained 
only as a political resource for some extreme contin- 
gency. In the year 1828, the principles of the Whigs 
prevailing in the legislature, the test-law was repealed. 

Even within the ecclesiastical establishment itself a 
division was effected, which, graduating yet more per- 
fectly the scale of party, precluded an abrupt separation 
of political sentiment, that might have disturbed the 
harmony of the public order. The principles of the 
revolution, though they spread little among the inferior 
clergy, found protectors among the prelates. The mem- 
bers of the establishment thus became divided into two 
parties, distinguished by the appellations of high and 
low church; and the struggle of the Whigs and Tories 
was brought within the precincts of the church itself, 
instead of being maintained between the church and its 
adversaries. 

The slowness"*, with which the convention-parliament 
granted supplies to William, and the danger of dimi- 
nishing the military force of Great Britain in the first 
establishment of his power, hindered him from exerting 
aniy'speedy and effectual effort for the reduction of: the 
adverse party in Ireland. More than a year accordingly 
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had elapsed, since he had been acknowledged as 
sovereign of England and Scotland, before he placed. 
himself at the head of the army in the neighbouring 
island. That this delay favoured, instead of defeating 
the revolution, must be ascribed to the conduct of James, 
and of the party, by which he was supported in Ireland. 
During this time James was placed in a state of proba- 
tion '*, under the attentive observation of his former sub- 
jects of England. By a judicious use of this remaining 
opportunity he might perhaps have revived their affec- 
tion for his person, have recovered their confidence in 
his declarations, and have effected his restoration to hig 
former power. His actual conduct was the reverse of 
that, which might have produced these effects. It ex- 
hibited undisguised and naked the bigotry and violence 
of his principles; it satisfied the wavering, that there 
could be no peace between him and the constitution ; it 
fixed upon a secure and immoveable basis the revolu- 
tion, by which he had been excluded from power. 

In these latter days we have been so accustomed 
to connect with the term revolution the notion of the 
subversion of all the authorities of a government, that 
it does not at the first view appear, why a name of 
so mighty an import should have been employed to. 
designate the change, by which the family of the Stuarts 
was removed from the throne of these countries. Not 
only did the exterior form of the government remain 
unaltered, but the stipulations of the people were urged 
as their ancient, well-known, and undoubted liberties. 
But, though in some respects no alteration was made, a 
real revolution, much more essentially affecting the con- 
stitution than by a mere change of the reigning family, 
was nevertheless effected. 


1° Somarville’s Hist. of Polit. Trans., p. 397-398, 
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dil wab:ehe opinion of Hume”, that'a parliamentary: 
sdttiement of the crown, by which the ‘lineal heir:was 
éechaded;.was an event necessarily productive of: the 
most beneficial results, as it decided in favour of the. 
povular part of the constitution those important questions 
dfliberty and preropative, which had agitated the nation. 
during the government of the Stuarts. Public liberty, 
he has remarked, was hereby combined with public 
harmony ; trade, manufactures, and agriculture, made:a 
rapid progress; and the improvement of the sciences 
and ‘arts completed the prosperity of the country. But 
a‘later ‘historian has shown”, that the revolution has 
done much more, than merely to fix a constitution, which 
had been unsettled. He has represented, that it was 
the memorable epoch of the legal establishment of reli- 
gious toleration, as the result of that union of protestant 
parties, by which it was effected; and that it infused 
into the constitution a meliorating energy, by which our 
political condition had continued to be improved. Among 
the constitutional improvements, which form the bright 
train of the English revolution, he has particularly 
noticed the amendment of the laws of treason™, the 
limitation of the duration of parliaments, the indepen: 
dence of the judicial power’, and, what this writer 
could but look to with the eantiost aspirations of freedom 
and humanity, the prohibition of the traffic in the per- 
sons of men®. The important service rendered by the 
protestant dissenters, enforced by the personal anxiety 
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was repealed in the year 1664.. The 
limitation was again enacted in the year 
1694, but in the year 1716 was extended — 
to seven years. ' 
% William in the year 1692 refused his 
consent to a Jaw for ‘securing the Indes 
pendence of the judges, but in the year 
1701 it was made a part of the att of set 
tlement.—-Hallam, vol. iii. pp. 246, 262, - 
- i eee 1607. Re 
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of: William fer Liberty of conscience, was rewarded with 
an act of toleration *, which freed them from the. petalr 
ties of former laws. They were indeed disappointed of 
thé: comprehension *’, which that monarch endeavoured: 
to procure for them; but they were taken within. the 
protection of the law, and they had the satisfaction and 
the security of seeing their form of religion established 
in the neighbouring kingdom of Scotland, as the acknow-. 
ledged and favoured religion of the state. 

Among the changes of this interesting crisis, one of 
the most important was the commencement of the funding 
system”, which grew out of the revolutionary wars of 
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8 By this act the penal laws were abo- 
lished, so far as they related to dissenters, 
who should take the vaths to the govern- 
ment; and dissenting ministers were 
protected, who moreover should subscribe 
the articles of the established church, 
except the thirty-fourth, the thirty-sixth, 
and a part of the twentieth. The dis- 
senters had not yet in any considerable 
number separated from the established 
church in articles of doctrine. 

*1 Three distinct attempts were made 
in England to unite the Presbyterians 
with the Protestants of the established 
church: first, in the conference of Hamp- 
ton-court, held soon after the accession of 
James I.; secondly, in that of the Savoy, 
held immediately after the restoration ; 
and thirdly, after the revolution. The 
first of these occasions had however been 
provided by James, merely that he might 
manifest the dislike, which he entertained 
for the Scotish church, and his determi- 
nation not to comply with the petition, 
presented to him by the Puritans of Eng- 
land in his progress from Scotland. In 
the, iqonference held at the Savoy, the 
Presbyterians, proud of the assistance 
whigh:they had afforded in restoring the 
king, expected to receive from the Epis- 
copajinas proposals of concessions, which 
the latter -on the other hand were not 
dieppsed to make, as they could not so 
soon forget, that they had been previously 
overthrown by. the former. Hven after 
the revelation, though there was on both 
sides more disposition to reconciliation, 


both parties having severely suffered 
under the temporary ascendency of the 
religion of Rome, sufficient jealousy still 
existed to frustrate the plan of union. 
The Presbyterians especially would pro- 
pose no conditions, and received in silence 
the overtures of the Episcopalians. The 
former were probably jealous of the doc- 
trine of passive obedience, which had 
been maintamed by the established 
clergy; the latter were probably appre- 
hensive of affording a fair pretence for a 
schism, which the Jacobite clergy, then 
under suspension, were threatening to 
make. After this time a comprehension 
ceased to be practicable, or indeed desir- 
able, because the Presbyterians departed 
so generally from the doctrines, which 
they had held in common with the esta- 
blished church, that in the year 1773 
only fitty, out of two thousand ministers, 
expressed an anxiety, that the existing 
restriction of the act of toleration should 
be maintained. 

% The total amount of the national 
debt at the death of William was 
16, 394, 7027. 1s. 7d. of whith sum 
9,861,047¢, 2s. 2d. consisted of temporary 
annuities, and of debts, which would 
have been extinguished by the operation 
of the funds, on which they were charved, 
The whole revenue however did not, in 
the year 1693, exceed 1,570,316/—Sin- 
clair’s Hist. of the Revenue, vol. i. pp.- 
407, 425,426. To assist in relieving the 
exigencies of the state the bank of Huge . 
land was established in the yeer-L694." -.' 
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sented as the high price, which these countries have 
paid for their freedom. It seems rather to be entitled 
to be considered as a necessary compensation introduced 
into the government, in the beginning of a period, in 
which all its commercial energies were to be developed. 
The great extension of British commerce introduced a 
principle of perturbation by creating a monied interest, 
which necessarily possessed a considerable influence. 
The funding system on the other hand so connected 
that monied interest with the government, that the 
machinery of the constitution continued to work as be- 
fore. Wealth, the representative of human labour, is 
power in the hand of him, by whom it is possessed ; and 
a great monied interest, without a funding system, would 
be a great accumulation of power not controlled by the 
government. The money-bill is not negatived, and the 
crown reduced to mendicancy, because the creditors of 
the public would suffer with the executive authority. 
The folly, or the treachery of a minister, is held up to 
the execration of the people; but the main operations of 
the government are not obstructed, nor the independence 
of the sovereign endangered. In an American debate it 
was once said”, that a funding system was a contrivance 
devised by politicians, to supply the place of the feudal 
tenures. Though it does not appear to have been actually 
planned with any such intention, yet the one system has 
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- 8 Marshall's Life of Washington, vol. 
v. p. 600. Lond. 1807. The political 
Drfluence of a funding system was disco- 
vered by Humenes, one of the successors 
of Alexander, for we have been informed 
by Phstarch, that this prince, perceiving 
that he wes hated by his nobles, borrowed 
considerable sums of money from those 
who were most hostile to him, that they 
might on aceount of their money feel an 
interest: in‘ hiv safety. The emperor 
Charles V. is said by De Thou (liv. 61.) 


to have adopted in the year 1575 the ex. 
pedient of Eumenes, borrowing large 
sums from the Genoese, that he might 
secure their attachment. It is said by 
Bolingbroke and Swift, that bishop Bur- 
net, with a similar view, advised Wilkham 
to involve the English nation in debt; 
but Sir John Sinclair was of opinion, 
that the debts contracted at the revolu- 
tion were expedients of necessity, not of 
cea of the Revenue, vol. i. p. 
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supplied the place of the other, and with greater a 
cacy and permanence. 

The revolution effected by William would have —_ 
incomplete and transient, if means had not been found 
for securing the succession to the family of Hanover, 
This accordingly was an object of that prince in the 
very commencement of his government, while it was yet 
uncertain whether he might not himself have an heir of 
his throne. The parties of England however were not 
yet prepared to accede to this measure*, and the consi- 
deration of it was suspended by the birth of a son of the 
princess Anne. At length in the year 1701, when this 
prince had died, it was felt by the Whigs, that some 
measure for settling the succession had become indispen- 
sable; and those of the Tories, who were attached to 
the interest of Anne, must have seen that her immediate 
succession would be rendered more secure by an arrange- 
ment, which should grant the reversion to a protestant 
prince of foreign extraction, than if it should be left open 
to the pretensions of nearer claimants. The Tories, as 
a party, appear to have endeavoured to frustrate the 
measure by encumbering it with various restrictions and 
conditions * ; but the bill passed notwithstanding this 
indirect opposition, and the parliamentary disposition of 
the crown, begun in the advancement of William, was 
perfected in establishing the succession of George 1. * 

Though the question of the revolution was carried in 
the convention-parliament of Scotland, as in that of Eng- 


® The Tories would not depart,inase- hereditary title. Besides the pretended 


eond instance, from the rule of hereditary 

the Whigs were willing to 
leave the succession unsettled, in the hope 
that their posterity might find an oppor- 
tunity of abelishing monarchy.—Somer- 
ville's Hist. of Polit. Trans., p. 340. 

™ Ibid., p.666-—667. 

1 88 Phe princess Sophia, the mother of 
George I., was very far removed from an 


prince of Wales and his sisters, whose 
legitimacy no one disputed, there stood 
in her way the duchess of Savoy, daugh- 
ter of Henrwtta duchess of Orleans, and 
several of the Palatine family. These 
last had abjured the reformed faith; but 
it seemed not improbable that some one 
of them might retura to it, aera 
val. iit. p, 244. 
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laid the! subsequent establishment of the Haw goVeH! 
ment experienced difficulties and embarrassiierits in the 
foriiés kinodom, to’ which it was not’ exposed in’ the 
rattler. Th England® the revolution was happily’ the 
wirk of a coalition of adverse parties, which had alike 
discovered, that their religion and liberty were unsafé 
under the government of James; in Scotland it was 
ehiefly, if not solely, the work of the Presbyterians, who’ 
Wére more anxious to avail themselves of the favourable 
portunity for establishing their own ascendency, than’ 
to‘éxtend and secure the liberties of the nation. While 
therefore William was exposed to the hostility of the 
other parties of Scotland, he was also engaged in a 
sttugele with the Presbyterians, the more embarrassing, 
as' their pretensions were offensive to the Episcopalians 
df'England. To these pretensions William was induced’ 
to yield, in relinquishing his supremacy “, and establish- 
ing the presbyterian church; but, as he was still desirous ' 
of dfferding some protection to the episcopal clergy *, 
the Presbyterians were still dissatisfied. The disaffec-: 
tion of the highland chieftains was at the same time’. 
cotifirmed by the massacre of Glenco*, which William’ 
had by his Scotish counsellors been led to authorise. A‘ 
general dissatisfaction was moreover occasioned by the’ 


% Somerville’s Fist. of Polit. Trans., 

% Tbid., p. 370. 

% He, .rpoommended to the general 
assembly to admit into parochial charges 
sugh of. the episcopal clergy, as were 
willing to comply with the government 
of}the church. Few of the expelled 
lene, having embraced the condition, 
an“'act’ bf ‘parliament ‘was obtained, for 
allosy 1 Basti 98 ‘them, as should take 
thé oaths to the king, to continue in their 
pavighes,witheut! being: subject: to’ the 
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should take the oaths before the ‘first day*’ 
of January in the year 1692, but, de- } 
nouncing military execution against 
those who should not have complied, ~ 
All the highland chiefs accordingly 
made their submission, exeept Macdonald ~ 
of Glenco, who also offered his on the 
last day of mercy, but was ‘hintered by’? 
accidental circumstances from com epi : 
it within the prescribed time. He and 
more than thirty of Ais clan were aasspe} j 
cred on account of this delay, and. their 
valley desolated.: Doctor: Bodtervittes (3 
while he blames William for consenti 

to the ‘instructions’ is¢néd on han bdede ‘ 
which 
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maniast reluctance, with which the. king. Baye hig atten 
tion to the peculiar concerns of Scotland... jcc. 75) tone 
‘That ‘he might conciliate a people thus discontentedy 
William | was at length,.in the year 1695, induced. to 
express an inclination to approve any reasonable: plan, 
for extending the commerce of Scotland, and forming a 
colonial settlement for that part of his dominions. This 
expedient, though at the time it satisfied the Scots, 
brought upon them the most ruinous consequences. An, 
establishment, which was immediately formed upon the 
isthmus of Darien, excited the apprehensions of the 
Spaniards *, alarmed for their colonies in its neighbour- 
hood’; of the French, then looking to the reversion of the 
Spanish succession; of the English, apprehending its 
interference with their plantations in North America and 
the West Indies; and of the Dutch, who were said.;to, 
carry on from Curagoa a lucrative coasting-trade with- 
the Spanish settlements. The court was therefore. 
necessitated to adopt every measure for frustrating the. 
project. The English minister at Hamburgh accordingly. 
presented a memorial to the senate, to cut off the pecu-. 
niary. assistance derived from the contributions of the. 
merchants of that place; and the governors of the Eng-. 
lish colonies in North America and the West-Indies were . 
directed to forbid all commerce with the new settlers, 
Under the baleful influence of these measures thyee - 
successive colonies perished by disease, famine, andthe 
swords of the Spaniards; an almost universal bankrupt ‘ey 
overwhelmed the mother-country exhausted by ¢ 
exertions; and the history of Scotland, from this: tithe ne 
the death of William, became a series of wretchedness, : 
disconterit and disorder. The public distress was-agera- : 
vated by a succession of unfavourable seasons and. detir. : 
cient harvests, which diminished, the domestic means, of " 
O"" Si Boriewilely Hist, of Polit, Trang, p. S81. ;° % Ybida p. Sade 386.8 
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subsissence, while the want of commercial erect crclades 
a foreign supply. 

‘ All this distress ‘ad consequent iiepitielaetton were 
however but preparatory to that incorporating union, 
which identified the interest of Scotland with that of 
England, and thus became the epoch of its prosperity: 
This measure had been suggested by William to the 
Scotish convention”, together with the proposal of con- 
curring in the revolution of England; but it was soon 
discovered to be inexpedient to embarrass the lattet 
measure by connecting it with a proposal of so much 
difficulty as the former, and the consideration of a union, 
though it was twice afterwards urged by William, was 
reserved for the succeeding reign. Neither, amidst the 
distress of the nation, could the proposal of extending 
and confirming the settlement of the revolution, by 
introducing the family of Hanover into the succession, 
be entertained by the Scotish parliament. The act of 
security was after the death of William passed instead 
of it, providing that, after the demise of the queen, the 
two crowns of Great Britain should not be held by the 
same person, unless the independence of Scotland should 
have been previously secured, and its commercial inte- 
rests should have been favoured by a free communication 
of the advantages of the English trade and colonies. The 
alternative being then to the English that of separation 
or union, to the Scots that of a turbulent and wretched 
independence or wealth and improvement, the incor 
poration of the two governments was speedily accom- 
plished. 

Most fortunately for the British empire James was 
either not disposed, or not enabled, to take advantage of 
the distress and discontent of the Scots. By the French 
king“, who was probably influenced by an anxiety for 

® Somerville’s Hist, of Polit, Trans. pp. 309,310.  # Ibid., p, 587, 
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the success of the partition-treaty then depending, he 
was advised not to connect himself with the malecontents, 
as such a connexion would, in the increasing rancour of 
the two nations, render him odious to the English. The 
country was thus preserved from the mischiefs of foreign 
interference and civil war, and the gradual development 
of the union proceeded without interruption. ¥ 

The reign, which has been examined, appears to have 
been the grand and interesting crisis, in which the free- 
dom of the British government was securely established, 
and that government was at the same. time constituted 
the prime agent of the general independence. Great 
and glorious as is the work of regulating a single polity, 
so that it may minister to millions the blessings of a free 
and equitable government, it is little in the comparison 
with that, which was accomplished by the revolution of 
England. The protection of the general independence 
was no longer, as in the period of the Austrian ascen- 
dency, vested in an arbitrary government, incongruously 
indulging its ambition in protecting abroad that inde- 
pendence, which it crushed at home. It was thencefor- 
ward the work of a nation of freemen, making a common 
cause with the friends of national independence. The 
British constitution became a system at once of internal 
and of external liberty, securing to these countries the 
blessings of a free government, and guaranteeing to 
others all, which a foreign government could guarantee, 
the independence of their national existence. 
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CHAPTER Ii. 


Of the history of Great Britain, from the commeneemendt of: the. reipa 
. of Anne in the year 1702 to that of George. I. in the year 17,14. 


28 rrsaey 
Anne queen, and war with France, in the year 1702. —The Scotish union, \7 er _ 
The treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 


oa | ape 
WILLIAM, just six months before his death, had: slides 
the great object of his policy, in forming the second 
grand alliance between Great Britain, the empire, and ‘the 
‘Dutch states. The public mind had been broupht toa 
persuasion, that the dearest interests of the country 
required a strenuous and persevering opposition tothe 
ainbition of France; and the Tories, not less then the 
Whigs, were compelled to seek popularity, by manifest 
ing a disposition to give effect to the prevailing anxiety 
for war. The death of James II./, which occurred: om 
the day preceding the conclusion of the treaty, farnished 
an additional and powerful excitement to the-nationsl 
ardour, by giving occasion to the court of Francdts 
acknowledge his son as king of England. Ai} who'weré 
‘anxious for a protestant succession, were by this mebsavé 
rendered devoted enemies of France, and even intar}, 
who were secretly attached to the exiled-familyy wene 
alienated: from their cause, when the son of: Jamag hal 
‘accepted the patronage of the natural. enenty’ ofitheit 
cointry.. The succession of the family of : Handvermbe: 
enibe idccordingly from this time the commod objéet-af 
leveryparty. The Tories were. so deeply tongagidcm 
this aah of attachment. to the peuenee- interest) 
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that when, in the succeeding reign, some of their leading 
men were disposed to favour the inclination of the queen 
to the succession of her brother, they were forced to 
pursue their object by means so clandestine and incon- 
sistent, as frustrated their purpose, and brought ruin 
upon themselves. eres. 

The war waged by the former grand alliance, ‘and 
concluded in the year 1697 by the treaty of Ryswick, 
was the process, in which the British government was 
opposed to France, as the balancing government in the 
new arrangement of the system of Europe. That of the 
Spanish succession, which occupied the reign of Anne, 
and was terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, was sup- 
plementary to the former, as it transferred Spain from 
the house of Austria to that of Bourbon, and on the 
other hand united the British government with the 

empire, in securing a barrier for the protection of the 
Dutch provinces against the ambition of France. 

For a period thus distinguished by a great struggle of 
military power, it might be thought that a warlike prinee 
would have been the fittest agent; and yet we find that 
the throne of Great Britain was then occupied by.a fe- 
male, and of a rate of character much inferior to that of 
the illustrious princess, who a century before had wielded 
the force of Britain against the ascendency of Spain. 
That female however was well adapted to the crisia, in 
which she reigned. She was formed to be guided by 
the persons, who surrounded her, whatever they. might 
be,:ithe inferiority of her understanding subjecting. her 
as much to. the insinuations of an artful woman of. her 
hedehamber, as to the commanding genius ef Maxlho- 
rough, and.to. the overbearing-control of ‘his high-minded 
consort; Under these influences the reign of-a vety 
ordinary female was ennobled by a long series of vic- 


tories; and 6n the other hand the ‘career of a general, 
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whom: suecess had never forsaken, was brought to an 
abrupt termination. The same reign was also, through 
the wisdom of lord Godolphin, distinguished by con- 
summating a domestic revolution, which consolidated the 
force of the two British kingdoms. Even the sex of 
Anne was instrumental to the play of the two parties of 
the state, and to the measures of her government, as it 
exposed her more directly to the influence, first of the 
duchess of Marlborough, and then of Mrs. Masham. 

The war, begun in the first year of this reign, was 
¢oncluded in that, which preceded the year of the death 
of the queen, having been continued during eleven 
years. When it had been waged five years, the union 
ef Scotland with England was accomplished. To this 
internal combination, which constituted a kingdom of 
Great Britain, attention is here to be directed. 

The incorporation of the two governments of England 
and Scotland was an event, for which no adequate pre- 
cedent could be found in the history of either country. 
The government of England had indeed been formed by 
successive incorporations. Egbert had united the Saxon 
heptarchy into a single monarchy, and Wales was after- 
wards included within its constitution. But the incor- 
poration of the heptarchy was a work of conquest, not of 
legislation ; nor was a real incorporation effected without 
the assistance of the violences of the Danes. The union 
of Wales was a legislative measure, but merely of the 
English parliament *, and adopted long after that portion 
of the island had been reduced to the condition of a 
dependent province. The Scotish union on the other 
chand was, on the part of the Scots, the voluntary consent 
af.a numerous legislature to deliver up, as it was foreibly 
‘described by lord Belhaven *, the great object of dispute 
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among nations, the power to manage their own affaits 
without assistance or control. To bring to such @ 
renunciation a people, which boasted of an independence 
reaching even to a period of fabulous antiquity, and had 
long regarded as hostile the government inviting it to 
surrender that independence, required a long train of 
causes, and a combination of favourable circumstances. 

The Scots had not been originally unwilling to form 
a connexion with the English government‘, so far as to 
be subject to a common sovereign ®, for they readily 
consented to the projected marriage of the heiress of 
their crown with the heir apparent of Edward I. of 
England. The death of the princess intercepted the 
accomplishment of that design, and abandoned the 
English monarch to those measures of unwarrantable 
ambition, which created a lasting alienation in the 
minds of the Scots, and determined them to seek support 
in a connexion with France. The plan of a matrimonial 
union was, at the end of about two centuries, revived by 
Henry VII., who with this view gave his eldest daughter 
in marriage to the king of Scotland; and after another 
century the provident policy of that monarch was 
realized by the accession of James, the great-grandson 
of his daughter, to the throne of England. 

When James took possession of the throne of Eng 
jand, he was eager to improve the union of the crowns 
into a close and intimate union of the two nations, 
though he did not contemplate the incorporation of 
their legislatures®, but merely a mutual naturalization 
and communication of privileges. Though his plan was 
after some time set aside, on account of the prodigality 7, 
‘'# Bruce's Report on the Scotish Union, _ ever to the instrument given in his own 
Vol, abe appendix.—Hist. of the Union, pp. 39, 

3 Foe maintains that the union 40, 704, 705. Lond. 1786. 
then stipulated was an incorporation, and ® Ibid, p. 717, &e. 


the model of that, which was afterwards 7 Bruce's Report, vol. i. pp. 36 49, § 
concluded, indirect eumtradiction how- 65, 64, €6. sa ae 
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with avhich: he; begam to. bestow upon his countrymen 
the, §avours::then: placed at his -disposal, and» of. the 
jeslousy.,oceasioned. by the irregularity of the’. sum- 
monses,: by which -he aaa his first. English parliat 
ment,:.yet a, consequence followed, which. indirectly 
tended to effectuate an incorporating union. Fxom.the 
year 1607°, in which the proposal of James was finally, 
laid aside, the Scots appear to have tacitly enjoyed a 
share-of the advantages of the English commerce,;. and 
the subsequent obstruction of their enjoyment of. those 
advantages created the crisis, in which the measure was 
at. length accomplished. 

. ‘The solemn league and covenant, formed by the ie 
are against Charles I. of England, has been noticed.as 
the first approach towards an intimate union’; but the 
model of an incorporation of the legislatures was first 
exhibited by the military dominion of Cromwell ”, wha, 
though with much irregularity, composed a common 
legislature, not of Great Britain only, but also of. Ire-. 
land. The combination formed in this period of violence 
and..usurpation was temporary, as the circumstances of 
its origin, but it had the effect of opening more freely, ;to, 
the,Scots the channels of industry and commerce,.and, 
thus, like the question of naturalization, led ane COE to, 
the accomplishment of the union. aby 

‘The usurper, in the prosecution of his ik of union, 
favoured the communication of commercial. advantages. 
to the Scots by restraining the incorporated, companigsy 
and taking. away. for a time the exclusive privilege, of 
that of India. But a legislative measure, which, after, 
the restoration was. adopted and sanctioned. by, the parr 


# Brute’s Report, vol: i. p. 212, perliament ‘Butthese perdoublappons thi 
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hamentshed then’ a contrary operation, as! it! :disjomied 
the commercial interests:of the two countries > though! 
even this eventually-was instrumental to the same result; 
for‘the disruption of interests, united for a time, brought 
the two countries at length into a relative situation so 
eritically!‘embarrassing, as rendered their union an’:aré 
rangement indispensable to both. This was the: cele- 
brated act of navigation, a law originally dictated by 
hostility to the Dutch, the general carriers of the world, 
but: maintained on account of its utility in supporting 
the- commercial and military marine of England. So 
long as the Scots were identified with the English: in 
regard to commercial advantages, they could not‘ be 
affected by the restrictions of this law of exclusion; 
but when the re-establishment of the royal government 
had’ superseded the union effected by the usurper, while 
the act of navigation was retained, the people of Scot- 
land found themselves repelled, as aliens, from that un- 
reserved participation of the trade of England, which 
they ‘had for some time enjoyed. The combined result 
of the temporary enjoyment and of the subsequent 
privation, was that the two nations at length found it 
nuvessary:to put an end to the embarrassment of their 
relative situation by a complete and permanent union. - - 

The Scots, under the sense of the privation, to which: 
they'wére thus subjected by the act of navigation, 
solicited, though ineffectually, a commercial treaty! 
with’ the’ English. When it had been found, that 'no’ 
satisfactory terms of commerce could be procured from: 
thd latter; the scheme of a union was revived by the! 
kivis, -prokiably at the suggestion of the former, but with 
this.difference. from the scheme of James I. °, that it. was 
PROBAREH 6. Theotporate . ihe two, Jeg islatures. | dt ‘was 
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‘however soon discovered, that the two nations were not 
yet prepared for this important measure. The Scots 
required that their entire parliament should be added to 
that of the English *, a proposal alarming to the jealousy 
of the latter, and moreover, on account of the different 
constitutions of the two governments, the parliament of 
Scotland not being distributed into two chambers, in- 
volved in considerable difficulty. The same resistance 
too of the English, which had defeated a treaty of com- 
merce, was probably opposed to this other plan of a 
union, by which the object of that treaty would have 
been fully attained. Neither of the two nations indeed 
was at this time sufficiently settled in its internal ar- 
rangements, to be qualified for forming a common ad- 
justment. 

The situation of the two countries inthe time of 
Cromwell was favourable to a union, not only because 
their two parliaments had been reduced to assemblies of 
the commons *, so that the difficulty arising from incon- 
gruous constitutions had been removed, but also because 
prelacy had been alike suppressed in both. In the time 
of Charles I]., besides that the two discordant parlia- 
mentary constitutions had been restored, prelacy had 
been re-established in England, and attempts were made 
to establish it also in Scotland.‘ These attempts had no 
other operation, than that of exasperating the zeal of the 
Scots for the contrary system. In the reigns of the two 
earlier princes of the family of the Stuarts, episcopacy 
had provoked the spirit, by which the constitution of 
England was overturned in the civil wars; and in thdse 
af the two later it aroused the resistance, which finally 


_3* Bruce's Report, vol. i. p. 227. assembled in the year 1653, and ,the 

4 Both the united parliaments, sum- second in the year 1654; the writs were 
moned by Cromwell,had been assembled _ issued for assembling a house of londs in 
before he attempted to form a house of the year 1657.—Parl. Hist., vol. xx. pp. 
lords.’ The fitstof these parliamentawas 182,316; ‘*-=° °°" | 
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decided the Scots to become associates in the revolution 
of England. Scotland was placed by these attempts in 
an unnatural and forced state, through the whole of the 
period, which elapsed between the restoration and the 
revolution. An incorporating union therefore, which 
would have permanently ascertained the ecclesiastical 
system of Scotland, was during that time incompatible 
with the order and tranquillity of that country. If on 
the other hand it be considered, that the revolution of 
England was effected by a combination of the established 
church with the Presbyterians, it must appear that, 
before this combination had resulted from the tyranny 
and bigotry of James II., neither was England prepared 
for receiving into its legislature an infusion of Scotish 
contention. 

These considerations present a curious correspondence 
between the retardation of the union of the two crowns, 
and the subsequent retardation of the incorporating 
union of the two legislatures. If the death of the 
Scotish princess had not hindered the accomplishment of 
the marriage, projected for his son by Edward I. of 
England, and eventually postponed more than three 
centuries the union of the crowns, it is probable that the 
reformation of Scotland would have resembled that of 
England, and the former would not have been prepared 
by a presbyterian system to act upon the domestic dis- 
contents of the latter in the civil war. If, in the other 
case, Charles IJ. had been able to accomplish an incor- 
porating union, Scotland, it must be supposed, would 
have been permanently subjected to an ecclesiastical 
establishment abhorrent from the prevalent sentiments 
of the people, and therefore fitted only to bring into a 
common legislature the domestic discontent of that 
country. 

The advancement of William to the threne was 
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apesiily followed ‘by ithe: suppressionnof that iepisnopany, 
whichthe Stiarts had laboured to: establish in Seotlands 
and the‘ presbyterzan system was esthblished in. its: plaee, 
the revolution having been in that: kingdom the work of 
the: Presbyterians -alone, and not, as in England, the 
result of a coalition of parties. Scotland was therefore 
by the revolution brought into a situation, in which: it 
might become ‘an orderly and tranquil member of a 
common: government. The Scots too had, in their em- 
barrassed and distressing circumstances, become so de- 
sivous:of an union, that in their answer to the exhorta- 
tion", which William had addressed to them in his very 
‘first communication, they offered to refer to his arbitre- 
meént all the difficulties, which might arise in the nego- 
itiation, reserving only their newly-recovered system ‘of 
‘presbyterianism. The English however had - not -yet 
become sensible of the expediency of admitting: the 
neighbouring people to a participation of their commer- 
cial advantages, and therefore declined to notice that 
part of the king’s speech, which had recommended:a 
union to their consideration. William pressed: the 
adoption of his plan, in his anxiety to concentrate -as 
soon as-possible the resources of his new dominions, that 
he might oppose a more formidable resistance. to’ the 
ambition of France. This however appears: to - have 
“been reserved for the more decisive operations: \of the 
second grand alliance, which were conducted ey the 
duke of Marlborough. 

The proposal of William, though it failed + to. produce 
“Ete dnitended effect, had however its operation’ in’ pre- 
imotitig’ indirectly the success of the measure: Phe 
‘Boots, convinced by the tacit rejection: of the. treaty 4 an 
the English:parliament™, that they eould hot. hope 6 ‘Ke 
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erenpted by: dny accommodation’ :fromh the { Péstridtions, 
ainddt which : ‘their commerce: had langwished sinckuthe 
sestoration; restlved'.to form:commercial: ettablishménts 
‘for! themselves, and with this design passed: :ah-act for 
jiieorporating a:company, which should trade! to: Africa 
‘and the! Kast Indies. Being compelled by the dppo- 
sition of the English company to relinquish the project 
of 'a direct trade to the East Indies’, they then formed 
a‘scheme for making a settlement in Darien *, purporting 
te render it the emporium of a commercial intercourse, 
to be maintained with the Spanish West Indies on the 
one hand, and with the East Indies on the other. Here 
they: interfered with the Spaniards, who prepared. to 
resist the new settlers by. force, and required the Ka- 
iglish government to prohibit its colonists to furnish 
them with any assistance. They were at the same time 
more effectually obstructed by the efforts, which the 
English company exerted to embarrass their funds. 
‘These enterprises, having been unsuccessful, were net 
sufficient to lead the English to a renunciation of their 
commereial jealousy’. The discussion of the treaty 
‘therefore m the commencement of the reign of Anne, 
‘though +t proceeded to a considerable degree of detail, 
atid: evidently prepared the way for the final arrange- 
ment of the measure ®, proved abortive, like those which 
Had: pee An expedient of a formidable slate 
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was therefore necessary for removing @ prepossession 60 
natural, and so deeply rooted. Such an expedient was 
Boon provided in the Scotish act of security, which pre- 
sented to the English the alternative of favouring the 
trade of Scotland”!, or of dissolving that union of the 
-erowns, by which the two kingdoms had during a 
century been subjected to a common sovereign. The 
crisis had then arrived, which had been remotely pre- 
pared by the efforts of James I., by the union of Crom- 
well, and by the navigation-act of Charles II. The 
commercial jealousy of the English nation gave way 
before a consideration, affecting the dignity of the crown 
and the safety of the kingdom; and an incorporating 
union put an end for ever to the contention, by com- 
bining the people of the two countries in the common 
enjoyment of all the advantages of English commerce. 

It must not however be supposed, that the Scots 
themselves had not even at this time their own jealousies 
opposed to such a measure, so that the plan should have 
encountered no difficulty in the northern part of the 
asland. ‘To surrender the pride of maintaining a distinct 
and independent government; to consent to a reduction 
of the number of the legislature at the very time, when 
it was to be incorporated with the more numerous legis- 
lature of an almost hostile people; and to subject Scot- 
land to a proportion of the heavy and increasing bur- 
dens of English taxation, when the country was des- 
titute of resources, and ruined by the recent failure of 
its efforts to provide some commercial means of relief: 
these were concessions sufficiently alarming, not only to 
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" This act provided, that the successor 
to the crown of Scotland should not be 
the same with the successor to the crown 
ef Hngland, ualese such conditions of 
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array against the measure the prejudices and passions 
of the multitude, but also to kindle to enthusiasm the pa- 
thetic eloquence of a Belhaven™, and to provoke the vir- 
tuous and honourable, though eccentric and ill-regulated 
patriotism, of a Fletcher. 

For understanding how this difficulty was at Jength 
surmounted, it is necessary to reflect on the hetero- 
geneous nature of the parliamentary opposition, by which 
it was resisted. Composed of Jacobites, who still che- 
rished the hope of re-establishing on the throne the 
family of their native princes, and of a country-party, 
which professed an anxiety to combine a potestant 
succession with the independence and prosperity of 
Scotland, it was incapable of maintaining that unyielding 
steadiness, which was indispensable to its success. It 
was accordingly found to be practicable to detach from 
the opposition a portion, which bore the name of the 
squadrone volante™, and affected to hold the balance 
between the opposition and the court. This defection 
decided the struggle*. The imperfect constitution of 
the parliament facilitated the triumph of the govern- 
ment. The peers, many of whom had been ennobled 
in the actual reign”, and whose entire number was 
nearly equal to that of the commons”, composed with 
the latter a single house of parliament, and furnished a 
powerful support to the crown in the common decision, 

On a parliament thus constituted, and indeed on the 
people at large, the government employed the influence 


® The gloomy anticipations of lord 
Belhaven were, ninety-two years after- 
wards, refuted by his countryman Mr. 
Dundas, in a conceming the 
union of Ireland. 

" This body was composed of the 
members of an administration dismissed 
at this crisis, as they refused to adhere to 
the SL ag which had deserted them, 
or to the court, by which they had been 


dismissed. Laing, vol. i1.p.288. Among 
the peers, who received money for sup- 
porting the union, were four leaders of 
the sguadrone.—Ibid., p, 327 

e Ibid., p. 326. 


*® The commons were a hundred -and 


ar Oh peers a hundred and forty-five. 
id., P- 307, note. 


OP -PQEG of. money, nearly,-four .biadred : 
thousand pounds? 7, stipulated in the treaty as-the equi- 

valept ue to-Scotland, for becoming subject to. taxes 

appropriated .ta the payment of the debt of England. 
The union rendering it necessary to suppress the African 

ar,Indiaa company of Scotland, this money was applied, . 
not.only to the discharge of the public debts of. that 

kingdom, but also to the repayment of the stock of the . 
company with interest. The residue was to be em-. 
ployed in compensating individuals for losses, sustained 

from the reduction of the coin to the standard of Eng-~ 

land, and in encouraging the fisheries, manufactures, and 

ather.improvements of that part of the island. A more 

immediate effect was produced by the payment of a 
mach smaller sum*™, about twenty thousand pounds, 
which-had been remitted from England for the purpose 
of procuring a majority in the parliament. Out of this 
very. moderate sum money was distributed among twenty-. 
two .peers and eight commoners, besides an allowance, 
exceeding the half of it, granted to the earl of Glasgow, 
the commissioner, for his expenses; and of this number 
every Individual except one, whose case might have 
been in: some respect peculiar, voted for the measure’: 
While every honest mind must be pained at the neces: 
sity: 'of resorting to such means for attaining a beneficial 
Object; the political speculator cannot fail to reflect, that: 
the surprising smallness of the bribes is a striking ‘ins: 
ditation of ‘the aie of Scotland, and of the advans: 
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tape, which it'mnst have réceived by béih¢ incorporated 
with a country so’ much more opulent. «0 0) brea 
- Among ‘the causés which favoured thé union in Bddt- 
0% iwag the contingency of an unusually ‘severe’ sea 
- It was the opinion of Lockart ®, who was' adverse 

to om ‘measure, that if the parliament had not sat’ iit ‘the 
winter, and the weather had not been more than ordina-' 
rily tempestuous, the nation could not have been hin 
dered from rising against its own legislature, and :de-’ 
stroying those, who were willing to concede its indepen-: 
dence. Other causes influenced the parliament ; this 
restramed the people. a 
That the act of security, which threatened the separa~ 
tion of the two kingdoms, should have received ‘the’ 
assent of the queen, has been ae by a considera- 
tion of the difficulties of the time®. A large arrear of 
pay was due to the Scotish aay the provision. for 
discharging which was by the parliament connected: 
with this very measure. Nor had those splendid ‘suc’ 
cesses been then obtained by the English, which after- 
wards inspired the nation with a confidence in its own 
strength, and might then have caused it to disregard: 
the discontent of the Scots. When however the treaty: 
of union was negotiated, the victories of Ramillies: and 
Turin had animated the English with a cheerful feelinp~ 
af triumph, which, though it would not have. yielded 
anything to intimidation, disposed them to coneede: 
everything necessary for relieving the apprehensions*, : 
and conciliating the prejudices, of a people no longer 
formidable. It has been also stated with muck: proba- 
bility *, that lord Godolphin, the English minister, per-. 
site the tendency of the act of = om Lae 


nt ates Mende ot Scatland,p. vile's tora ef pce Anne; iF bere oat) 


80 Laing, vol, ii. pp. 282, 283. Sls aria 8 ii. rite t pets Wake 
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uttion, and with this view advised the queen to give her: 
assent.’ 

Thus was at length accomplished * the consolidation 
of the two governments of Great Britain, four centuries 
after Edward had projected their connexion, and one 
century after the accession of James to the throne of 
England had realized the project of Edward. The 
union of the crowns had delivered both nations from the 
miseries of a border-war, and had secured England in 
particular from that exposure to the arms of France, to 
which it had been subject during the separate existence 
of the Scotish government. But each government then 
beeame exposed to a danger of a different kind, which 
could be averted onlyby the incorporation of the legisla- 
tures. The sovereign of two separate kingdoms might ren- 
der either of them the instrument of establishing his power 
over the other, and the opportunity was tried against 
each by the princes of the family of the Stuarts. The 
experiment was first tried against Scotland; and, though 
in the struggle the constitution of England was destroyed, 
and the sovereign was brought to the block, yet the last 
of these princes brought the Scotish parliament to 
aeknowledge his absolute power, realising this ac- 
knowledgement by renouncing the control of the sup- 
plies, and devoting to his service every individual capable 
of bearing arms. The slavery of Scotland was then to 
be employed in the subjugation of the liberty of Eng- 
land, but the revolution intercepted this other calamity, 
and prepared the salutary crisis of an incorporating 
union. If England was by this measure freed from the 
necessity of fighting for its liberty against a Scotish army, 
Scotland was on the other hand rescued from the cor- 


3 By the treaty sixteen peers were to counties and boroughs were to be sent to 
be: elected by te. peers for each parlig- the house of commons, of which thitty 
ment to, sepresant them in the house of were to be elected by the counties, : 
lords, and forty-five representatives jof 
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rupting influence of the superior power and wealth of 
England, and enabled to advance in improvement and 
opulence without any undue interference of the neigh- 
bouring people. 

The representation of Scotland was not indeed strictly 
conformable to the constitution of England. Agreeably - 
to the imperfect system, which had previously existed, the 
right of voting in counties * continued to be limited to the 
immediate vassals of the crown, instead of being extended, 
as in England and Ireland, to the inferior possessors of 
freeholds. This portion of the representation therefore 
rests upon a narrower basis. Neither is that its only 
defect, for it is also, by a very peculiar practice, loosened 
even from that basis, since the right of voting may®, under 
the name of a superiority, be separated from the actual 
possession of the land, and in this manner be transferred 
from one person to another. 

To judge of the bearing of this imperfection on the 
united legislature, it should be considered, that Scotland 
had been the source of that active spirit of independence, 
which once overturned the government of England ; that 
the same party, by which so much confusion had been 
caused, was restored to power by the revolution, after a 
long period of persecution and exasperation; and that 
the settlement of the protestant succession, which was 
involved in the union, removed from them that fear of 
the ascendency of the Jacobites, by which they had 
stace the revolution been restrained. Agitated as Scot- 
land had been ever since the reformation, the imperfect 
representation of the counties of Scotland fortunately 
furnished a counteracting principle to the dangerous 


*4 In Sutherland it was found neces- informed the author, that in his time the 
sary to authorize subvassals to vote bya number of voters in all the counties was 
special act of parliament, on account of about two thousand, the half of which: 
the small number of immediate vassals. - consisted of persons holding these supe-' 

* The late professor Millar of Glasgow _rienifies. 7 
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excitement, and rendered their portion of the house:of 
commons the most passive members of the legislature. 

Nor was the tranquillity of the presbyterian party of. 
Scotland left solely to the influence of its very imperfect 
representation, A more direct and comprehensive ex- 
pedient was employed for this purpose, in restoring the: 
right of patronage over the selection of the parochial 
ministers. This right was coeval with the reformation ®, 
nor was the choice of the ministers determined by popu- 
lar election before the death of Charles I. Soon after 
the restoration it was revived *’, and it subsisted until the 
revolution, from which time the choice was again, though 
with some reservation”, transferred to the people. The 
regulation of William was not repealed by the treaty of 
union, but five years afterwards the original right of 
patronage was again established by an act of the united 
parliament. By this measure, says a Scotish historian ®, 
the clergy were relieved from the necessity of that low 
assentation, which cherished both in themselves, and 
in their congregations, a gloomy and intolerant fanati- 
cism; a valuable testimony to the political utility of the 
regulation. 

One only peculiarity of the condition of Scotland re- 
mains to be noticed, especially interesting in a commer- 
cial age. It has been observed that the practice of 
entails, which had long before been evaded in England, 


% Laing, vol. ii. pp. 217, 218. 

itd poe 

*9 < The rights of patronage were pur- 
‘ chased by the caitahes at an inconsider- 
‘ able rate, and the ministers proposed by 
‘the elders and landholders, were ap- 
* proved or rejected by the congregation 
‘at large. Their dissent was reviewed 
‘ by the presbytery, and as the elders were 
‘ ever more numerous than the landlords, 
‘ the influence of the clergy never failed 
‘to turn the election. But the clergy 
‘ were not thereby relieved from the ne- 


‘ ceasity of low assentation; on the cone. 


‘trary their influence over the people 
‘induced them to cultivate the most po- 
‘ pular arta: grace and zeal were invari- 
‘ ably preferred to moderation and learn- 
‘ing; and to determine the choice of a 
‘fanatical people, it was necessary that 
‘the clergy should become fanatics them- 
‘selves. Their fanaticism re-acted on 
© each other, while the king was deprived 
‘ of the influence of the patrons to prevent 
‘the expulsion of thy episcopal, and to 
‘ restrain or pore the intolerance of the 
‘ presbyterian elergy.—Ibid., p, 218. 
Me Laid, p. 362. se 
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Was antedduced into: Scotland, for the: firdt:timeim the : 
reign of. James: IL ;.with:the design of protecting: the - 
families:of: the ‘nobility from the forfeiture of : their :pro- 
perties to: the tyranny of that king, and that. by this” 
practice more than a fifth, or even a third part:«of- the - 
lands, is excluded. from commerce. That the improve- | 
ment of Scotish commerce is obstructed by the restriction: 
is obvious. It may however well be questioned, whether 
such a.restriction be prejudicial to the empire, whether, - 
as Johnson thought of the peculiarities of the highland ° 
clans, the gallantry of the feudal habits of Scotland 
Should not in this other instance be held in reserve for 
the exigencies of national security. Commerce is good 5 
but safety and independence, without which even that 
commerce could not prosper, are yet more important. 

Anne survived the union seven years, which were oc- 
cupied partly by the prosecution of the war with France, 
partly by that struggle of domestic parties, which im 
the. year preceding her death displaced the ministry of 
the Whigs, and thus gave occasion to the treaty of 
Utrecht. To the Tories the queen had been originally 
attached “, influenced partly by the tuition of Compton, 
the bishop of London, partly by the steady adherence of 
that..party to her-interest, manifested particularly by: 
their successful efforts in procuring for her, in the late 
reign, an independent revenue. This predilection was 
however soon overruled by the influence of the wife of 
Marlborough “, probably actuated by some personal re- 
sentments. From this time the ministry became gradu- 
ally: inclined: more and more to the Whigs, until, in the 
yéan:1708, they became possessed of the whole power 
of tHe poyérninent, which they held until the year.1710, : 
Lote tg ob aemattaeg alse bet te ved . tg 

irs «Af douineg.to the, Western. Highlands, p14 Dtiblin, 1775. 

Ws tad, Sommemalle'g Hist, of Quean Anne, p 2.-: - 
A Halamp val. iii. p. 28d BBS, 
VOL. IV. O 
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when the suggestions af another favourite, originally 
introduced by the former, turned the mine of the queen, 
dismissed the victorious general from his career of 
triumph, brought the Tories into the administration, and 
termmated the war of the gramd alliance. By the treaty 
then conchuded, while the balance of the new system of 
general poly was. adjusted, the domestic arrangement. of 
the British government was also guaranteed, the king of 
France having become bound to adhere to the protestant 
settlement of the British crown. 
To this period, which engaged the British people as 
% principal power in the great struggle of nations, belong 
naturally the writers, who have most improved both the 
prose and the poetry of its language. In the reign of 
Anne were published by Addison those Speetators, which 
have given unaflected elegance to the former, and refine- 
ment and virtue to the manners of society. In the same 
reign were presented to the world much of those writ- 
ings, by which Swift established a standard for the 
simplicity and purity of the English tongue, though it 
was in the succeeding one that he awakened the spirit 
of Irish patriotism by the Draper's Letters, and concluded 
his literary course with satirizing his species. in the 
Travels of Gulliver. It was also in the reign of Anme, 
that Pope enriched the literature of his country with the 
earlier of those poetical compositions, which have 
given the last perfection to the heroic measure of Dry- 
den. To attempt any further improvement of English 
versification has been by Johnson pronounced to be 
dangerous; and accordingly the great poets of our own 
time have abandoned the heroic couplet, and sought in 
other metres new means of affording gratification. Among 
these lord Byron“ has distinctly acknowledged the supe- 


« «With regard to poetry in —— , ‘*that he and all of us—Scott, Southey, 
‘I am convinced, the more I think of it, |‘ Wordsworth, Moore, Campbell and I— 
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riority of Pope to all his successors, When Newton and 
Locke had illustrated their country by the profoundest 
researches of philosophy, the three distinguished writers, 
who have been mentioned, added the graces of composi- 
tion to the language, -by which the philosophy of Great 
Britain was to be communicated to the world and to 


posterity. 


‘are all in the wrong, one as much as 
‘another.—I took Moore’s poems and 
“my own and some others, and went over 
‘them side by side with Pope’s, and I 
‘was really astonished (I ought not to 
‘have been so) and mortified at the inef- 
‘ fable distance in point of sense, learning, 
‘ effect, and even imagination, passion, 


* and invention, between the little Queen 
‘ Anne’s man and us of the Lower Em- 
‘pize. Depend upon it, it is all Horace 
‘ then, and Claudian now among us; and 
‘if I had to begin again, I would mould 
‘myself accordingly.—Moore’s Life of 
Lord Byron, vol, 11. p. 147. Lond., 1830. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of the history of the northern governments of Europe, from the 
peace of Oliva’ in the year 1660, to the peace of 
Nystadt, in the year 1721. 


Anarchy of Poland; John Sobieski king; in the year 1672.—Ivan V. and Peter I. 
czars, 1682,.—Peter I. sole czar, 1689.—Monarchy absolute in Sweden, 1680.— 
Charles XII. king of Sweden, 1697.—Poland, Russia, and Denmark at war with 
Sweden, 1700.—Peace of Nystadt, and suppression of the patriarchate of Russia, 
1721, 


Tue four northern governments of Europe, Poland, 
Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, are now to be reviewed 
to the conclusion of the treaty of Nystadt between 
Russia and Sweden in the year 1721, from which trans- 
action Russia assumed among them a decided ascend- 
ency. The treaty of Nystadt appears to have been for 
these states an arrangement corresponding to that of 
Utrecht for the southern governments, the former having 
given the predominance to Russia, as the latter did to 
France, though with this important inferiority of the 
northern system, that it contained no balancing power, 
while in the other an equilibrium was maintained 
against France by the British government. 

The northern system seems to have been but an 
apparatus for preparing a great power, to be afterwards 
exercised in re-establishing the independence of the 
governments of the south, and probably in entering with 
them afterwards into some larger and more general 


1The northern governments not having’ this chapter, from a time preceding by 
Observed the same division of periods, as twenty-eight years the British revolution, 
those of the south, it has been necessary = which is the epoch of the present book. 
to commence the discussion contained in 
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combination of federative policy. That power was 
Russia, to the aggrandisement of which the three other 
governments of the north have been directly, or indirectly, 
instrumental. Poland was early connected with Russia 
in very intimate relations, which it continued to main- 
tain ; Sweden acted upon Russia by the strong excite- 
ment of a formidable invasion ; and Denmark performed 
its part, by being instrumental to the due formation of 
that Swedish government, which stimulated the energies 
of Russia. The northern system, thus constituted, ap- 
pears to have been of a prospective character, a pro- 
vision made for the crisis, which should at the close of 
the eighteenth century dissolve the more perfect system 
of the south. This consideration presents a wide and 
various view of the moral government of the world. 
It seems to be characteristic of a divine providence 
alone, that at the very time, in which one period of the 
history of human policy was commenced, a collateral 
organization should be formed, to grow into maturity for 
another century, when a new and powerful agency 
should be required in the altered circumstances of the 
world, and a new period of its history should be begun. 
While the Germanic constitution was gradually losing 
its federative character, and resolving itself into the 
two sovereignties of Austria and Prussia with their de- 
pendent states, the neighbouring, but exterior govern- 
ment, of Poland, more remote from the centre of the 
system, and on that account more imperfect in its 
organization’, was experiencing a continual deteriora- 


® Representative government, which 


had been introduced in England in the 
year 1265, in Germany in the year 1292, 
in France in the year 1303, in Scotland 
in the year 1306, and in Spain towards 
the year 1350, was in Poland introduced 
so late as inthe year 1467. It was also 
there peculiarly imperfect; first, because 


the practice of assembling the whole body 
of a very numerous nobility was still re- 
tained on all occasions of moment; and 
secondly, because the commons, never 
having been enfranchised, had no share 
in the representation.— Hist. del’ Anarchie 
de Pologne par Rulhiére, tome i. p. 27. 
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tion, not mitigated by any advantage of a mew form. 
Amidst a combination of circumstances eminently wn- 
favourable to the stability of the government, a numerous 
aristocracy had become armed with a political mmport- 
ance, which was destructive at once of the prerogatives 
of the crown, of the rights of the people, and of the 
public order and tranquillity. The govermment of 
Poland, if tt continued to merit the name, was thence- 
forward a mob of armed nobles, refractory to their sove- 
reign, and oppressive to their vassals, The heroism of 
Sobieski threw a temporary splendour over his declining 
country ; but the nation continued to sink into politacal 
decay, until it ceased to maintain a separate existence 
‘among the states of Europe. 

For the ultimate dissolution of the state of Poland it 
might indeed have been sufficient, that it should not 
have participated the improvements of the surrounding 
hations, as it must have yielded to their ascendency, and 
im some manner or other have ceased to extst. That 
country however had not merely remained unamended, 
but had even tended towards anarchy, while the sur- 
rounding governments were improving their institutions, 
so that the confirmed disorder of Poland was in its com- 
mencement contemporary to the beginning of a regular 
policy in the neighbouring nations®, as if to facilitate 
usurpations, which might otherwise have been too slowly 
effected. Though the moralist, and even the enlight- 
ened politician, must ever protest against the fatal pre- 
eedent of unauthorised aggression, yet he who observes 
the ordinary operation of human passions, must regard 
the erasure of such a-community from the list of nattons 

* Rulbicre has named the year 1673 of the two factions of the higher and 
as the epoch of ats most irremediable lower nobility, which preceded the 
anarchy.—dHist. de ]’Anarchie de Pologne _ tion of Sobieski, eath acquiescing ‘in the 


par Rulhiéee, tome i. p. 67. This heh sbuses of the other-~-Ruthiére, ‘tome 4. 
described as effected in the compromise p, 8, 
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as an event in the mataral order of political revolutions, 
aad the philosopher may speculate on it asa part of 
that great and various combination of occursences, which 
evinoes the unity of the administration of a providential 
government. 

That dissolution, towards which Poland thus naturally 
tended, has been considered by politicians as the par- 
ticular transaction, which began the ruin of the system 
of balanced policy, established in Eurepe. The prin- 
ciple ef balanced policy is that the weaker powers 
confederate to resist the encroachments of the strong. 
The partition of Poland was the result of a combination 
ef the stronger powers to take advantage of the in- 
feriority of the weak, and may therefore be fawly re- 
garded as having broken up the former. Among the 
northern governments accordingly, while Russia was re- 
ceiving that agprandisement, which should prepare at to 
bear a principal part in the combinations succeeding the 
existing system, Poland was prepared to occasion the 
dissolation of the system, and thus to make a way for 
the operations of the great empire of the north. 

The feeble sovereign of Poland, in whose reign the 
peace of Oliva had decided the declension of that 
country, found himself unable to sustain the cares of 
royalty amidst the distractions of a government so tu- 
multuary, which raged with even greater fury on the 
restoration of external tranquillity‘, and accordingly 
resigned the crown about eight years after the conclu- 
sion of the treaty. The interregnum, which then suc- 
ceeded, exhibited in all rts violence the disorder of the 
state. The nobles assembled by squadrons in the field 
of election®; and those, who had been appointed to 
guard the inclosure, in which the election was held, im- 


‘ Abrégé Chron. de i’Edist du Nord, tome ii, p. 612. ‘3 Tbid,, pp. 613, 614, 
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patient of the indecision of the senate, discharged their 
muskets on those very superiors, whom they had been 
stationed there to protect. In this crisis of extreme 
embarrassment a prince was elected, who had indeed 
sprung from the family, which had long occupied the 
throne of Poland, but, being destitute even of an inde- 
pendent subsistence®, was incapable of arresting the 
calamities of his country. Astonished at his own elec- 
tion, and conscious of his unfitness, Michael deprecated 
even with tears the dangerous pre-eminence’. The 
same spirit of resistance to the pretensions of foreign 
candidates however, which had dictated the choice of 
this nobleman °, determined the electors to persist, and he 
was necessitated to acquiesce. His reign, which lasted 
about four years and a half, was as weak and inglorious, 
as an election in such circumstances portended. It 
served however to bring forward the celebrated Sobieski. 

This distinguished man, who was then the grand 
marshal of Poland, indignant at the disgraceful sub- 
mission of his sovereign to the rebellious Cossacks, and 
their allies the Turks, availed himself of a favourable 
opportunity for vindicating the honour of his country. 
On the day preceding that, on which Sobieski gained a 
brilliant victory over the enemies of Poland, the throne 
had become vacant by the death of the incapable 
Michael. The crisis was favourable to the pretensions 
of the victorious general, and, though the votes of the 
Polish nobles were solicited by ten foreign candidates of 
distinguished rank °, who all endeavoured to purchase 
‘the election, the gallant Sobieski was rewarded with 
the crown, which he had avenged, and was thus enabled 
td bestow upon the decaying royalty a momentary 


* Abrégé Chron. de I'Hist. du Nord, 7 Abrégé Chron. de!’ Hist, de Pologne, 
tome ii, p.616. p. 255. 
. 4 Tbid., pp. 244, 245. * Ibid, p. 264, 
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dignity. In the reign of this prince occurred the great 
struggle between the house of Austria and the Turks 
for the dominion of Hungary, and to this Polish sove- 
reign was Vienna indebted for its deliverance, when 
the emperor had abandoned it to its fate. 

It so happened that this hero of his time was notwith- 
standing the slave of his wife”, whose cabinet is de- 
scribed as the tomb of the laws and of liberty. Such 
a reign accordingly, glorious as it was abroad, main- 
tained at home that series of disorder, which had dis- 
tracted the government of preceding princes, the foreign 
and domestic interests of the state being administered as 
if by two sovereigns the most directly contrasted. While 
the military genius of Sobieski ennobled the history of 
his country by his successful interposition for the deli- 
verance of the imperial capital, the growing anarchy of 
that country advanced to its maturity ", as if the sceptre 
were swayed by a feeble and incapable monarch. The 
heroism of this prince had however completed the 
defence of Christendom against the Turks. Their em- 
pire had received a blow, from which it was unable to 
recover itself; and the peace of Carlowitz, concluded 
three years after his death, sealed its degradation from 
the rank, in which it had long been formidable to Ger- 
many, Poland, and Russia. This having been effected, 
the subsequent relations of Poland were limited to the 
internal interests of Christian Europe. 

At the death of a prince so distinguished for military 
genius, it might not have been difficult for his eldest son 
to secure his own election, if the same intriguing spirit 
of the queen, which had disturbed the reign of the 
father, had not also blasted the hope of the son. The 
queen, in her partiality for her second son, having 


0 Abrégé Chron, de l’ Hist, de Pologne, p, 291. 11 Hist, of Poland, p, 211. 
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exerted all her influeace to counteract the efforts of the 
elder, neither was elected, and the crown was transferred 
to a foreign prince, Augustus elector of Saxony. From 
the election of this prince to the death of his son and 
successor, Augustus [il., elapsed a peried of seventy 
years. it therefore becomes important to enquire, what 
were the bearings of the advamcement of this Saxon 
family to tke throne of Poland. it appears to have had 
two distinct relations, one to the German empire, of 
which this family held an electorate, the other to its 
new dominion. 

The relation of this event to the German empire 
appears to have consisted m inducing the elector, who 
had been the chief of the Protestants of Germany, to 
conform to the religion of Rome, and thus to abdicate ia 
effect the presidency of the Protestants. When it shall 
be considered that, soon after this time, the aggrandise- 
ment of Prussia presented a new and more pewerful 
leader, to maintam the opposition to the power of 
Austria, it may be thought, that the apostasy of the 
Saxon prince, which was required as a condition of his 
election to the throne of Poland, effected a ssasonable 
removal of a troublesome competition. This price 
indeed was permitted to retain the formal presidency of 
the protestant party in the diets of the empire ’, having 
entered into engagements for the security of tie pro- 
testant religion; but the king of Prussia became the 
peal leader, and the power of Prussia the effectual pro- 
tection of the party. 

To Poland the same event became the epoch of tle 
ascendency *, which Russia acquired over this unfortu- 
nate country. The Saxon princes introduced habits of 
luxurious enjoyment, which softened without refining, 


. 12 Pfeffel, tome ii. p, 434. 
% Mably, tome xiii, pp. 11, 12, 30, 9, Rulhiére, tome i. p.'74. 
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and formed to submission and dependence a tumultuary 
people; and their present interests, disposing’ them to 
seek from Russia protection against the power of Sweden, 
afforded to that government a favourable opportunity 
for establishing a control over the internal concerms of 
Poland. Augustus II.,in the very commencement of 
his reign began the connexion with Russia, for recoveriag 
from Sweden the part of Livonia, which that government 
had wrested from his new country, probably influenced 
by a desire of having in that enterprise a pretext for 
retaining in Poland an army of ten thousand Saxons, 
which at his coronation he had sworn to send back into 
Saxony. So much was the connexion strengthened in 
the ensuing reign, that the minister of Augustus II1. has 
been represented as notoriously the slave of Russia. 

The feeling of an independent spirit must be pained 
by this degradation of a people, which had been so 
recently distinguished by the gallantry manifested in the 
deliverance of the empire; but when it shall have been 
considered that, at the election of the earlier of those 
Saxon sovereigns “, the royalty had been shamelessly 
exposed to sale, and was actually given for the ready 
money of Saxony, in preference to the promises of France, 
we must be forced to regard that people as not fitted for 
a better fate. It is a curious specimen of the election, 
that some votes were procured at the very moderate 
expense of a crown with a little brandy for each noble- 
man. 

The government of Denmark within the same period 
was the most perfectly contrasted to that of Poland, 
which could be imagined. Immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of Oliva, the agitations of that country 
were terminated by a formal surrender of all the autho- 


N Hist, of Poland, pp. 235, 236,242, Abrépé Chron, de I’'Hist. 
de Pelogue, p, 306, 
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tity! of the state into the hands of the sovereign. While 
therefore Poland was continually advancing further inte 
that /licentious disorder, in which she was at length 
exposed an easy prey to the surrounding potentates, 
Denmark became wholly exempted from the struggles of 
faction, and enabled to exercise her whole power upon 
Sweden her ancient rival. 
. Tt was the good fortune of the Danes to enjoy the 
advantage of the unity of an arbitrary government, with- 
out experiencing much of the inconveniencies, with 
which it is commonly attended. Frederic III., for whose 
heroism in the extreme danger of the state the people 
had entertained such veneration, that they compelled 
the nobles to join with them in investing him with abso- 
lute authority, continued during ten years to secure by 
the mild beneficence of his government that affection ” 
which he had conciliated by unshaken fortitude. His 
son Christian V. was worthy to succeed such a prince, 
and his reign was the period of the internal improve- 
ment of Denmark. This prince took care to modify the 
simplicity of an absolute government by instituting vari- 
ous privileged orders '°; he published codes of law for 
the regulation of his two kingdoms; he made every exer- 
tion within his power for the encouragement of manufac- 
turing industry and commerce; and he procured for the 
marine of his country a distinction, which it had never 
before possessed. The historian of Denmark, who lived 
half-a-century after the death of this sovereign, tells us 
that his memory was at that time still cherished with an 
enthusiastic affection. His plans were prosecuted by 
his son and successor Frederic [V.!”, who, like his danse) 
bequeathed a respected name to posterity. 

, To. form a judgment of the bearing of the Danish 


4) Mallet, tome ix. pp.144,145. «8 Ibid. p, 296, &c. 
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government, we must in this period, as im that which 
preceded, direct our attention to Sweden. Of these two 
lesser monarchies of the Baltic, Sweden was: that which 
acted on the general interests of Europe, in the German 
war by supporting the Protestants against the emperor, 
and in this later period by exciting the energies of 
Russia; Denmark on the other hand was important to 
the general system, chiefly as it was instrumental in 
modifying that more directly influential government. 

Though the Danes felt some inquietude in regard to 
their neighbours of Sweden", and were even necessitated 
to gratify them with some commercial indulgences, 
fifteen years elapsed from the conclusion of the treaty of 
Oliva, before hostilities were again commenced between 
those neighbouring states, and even then the war appears 
to have been excited principally by the extended influ- 
ence of the ambitious enterprise of Lewis XIV. for the 
conquest of the Dutch provinces’’. Sweden, agreeably 
to the connexion formed in the German war, was the ally 
of France; and Denmark, with the contrary policy, es- 
poused the cause of the Dutch. 

The neighbouring monarchy, instead of enjoying the 
benefits of a mild and improving government, concen- 
trated in the authority of a sovereign, was, even to the 
commencement of hostilities, ruled by a regency acting 
m the name of a child. The struggle however”, which 
lasted four years, effected for Sweden a revolution, simi- 
lar to that which, twenty years before, had been by the 
hostility of Sweden effected for Denmark. As the former 
war, in’ which Sweden had reduced her rival to very 
great distress, had in Denmark, by humbling the aris- 
tocracy, given to the sovereign the uncontrolled direction 
of the state, so the latter, which was the re-action of this 


18 Mallet, tome ix. p. 144. ® Thid., pp. 165, 166. 
*” Putfendorf, tome iii, p. 60, &c. 
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olution, pressed with a similar influence upon Sweden, 
enfeebled at once by the imperfection of its constitution, 
and by the long minority of its prince. Causes were in 
this manner brought into action in the latter country, 
nearly stmilar to those, which had previously effected a. 
revolution in the former; and what was deficient in the 
personal ability of the sovereign, was compensated by 
the example of success. 

The remainder of the reign of Charles XI., who sur- 
vived this revolution seventeen years, was employed in 
financial arrangements, oppressive in their operation”, 
but tending to extricate the government from difficulties, 
by which it had been embarrassed. He was then suc- 
ceeded by his son Charles XII., in whose reign we dis- 
cover the result of the Swedish revolution. The govern- 
ment of Sweden appears to have been braced to its 
utmost tension m preparation for his coming; and the 
agent was then brought forward, who seems to have 
been of all men the most fitted to urge its collected 
power mto the most violent, though necessarily a brief 
exertion. <A brief, but violent exertion, was sufficient 
for strmulating the energies of Russia. When this had 
been effected, the Swedish monarchy, exhausted by the 
effort, settled into a subordinate situation, as one of the 
minor governments of the north. 

We may here observe a remarkable contrast between 
the spirit of the government, which followed the revolu- 
tion of Sweden, and that of the government, which had 
succeeded the similar revolution of Denmark. In the 
latter a mild and parental attention to the welfare of the 
nation, continued through a succession of princes, would 
almost dispose us to forget, that man was not framed to 
be dsrected hike a child, and reconcile us to the narcotic 
influence of arbitrary government. In the former, violent 


* Poffendorf, tome iii, p. 65, &c. 
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changes of the value of the coin and the fraudulent dis- 
charge of the public debt thereby effected, were the 
most conspicuous. effects of the transfer of all the antho- 
rity of the constitution to the sovereign. This difference 
was however well accommodated to the difference of the 
relations of the two governments. For qualifymg Swe- 
den to make a powerful, though transitory impressioa, 
on the Russian empire, it was necessary that the re- 
sources of the country should, with whatever violence, 
be placed at the uncontrolled disposal of the sovereign ; 
but Denmark was in a great degree withdrawn from 
the struggle, and a permanent system of beneficent 
administration was best adapted to the almost neutral 
position, in which it was thenceforward placed. 

The same violent spirit of the Swedish government, 
which colleeted its resources for the military exertions of 
Charles XIk., provided also the occasion, which drew 
the young prince into action, and astonished the states 
of Europe with the energy of his character. The re- 
sumption of the demesnes of the crown, which had been 
found advantageous to the royal power in its application 
to Sweden, was extended to Livonia ®, the field of con- 
tention for the powers of the north. A measure m itself 
so full of alarm, was in this distant province rendered 
more generally irritating *, by being applied to all the 
demesnes which had passed imto the hands of the nobles, 
either from the military order formerly possessed of Li- 
vonia, or from the ecclesiastics. As if even this had not 
been deemed sufficient to provoke an insurrection, it was 
followed by an assessment of a fourth part of the revenues 
of the nobles. The Livonians remonstrated, but their 
representations were condemned by the government of 
Sweden as treasonable. Their chief then suggested to 


® Puffendorf, tome isi. p. 69, &c. 
® Abrégé da Mist, des Traités, tame itt. p, 159, Sc. 
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the kmig of Poland the project of possessing himself ofthe 
country. The king of Denmark was easily induced: to: 
join in a plan of hostility against the neighbouring and 
rival government; and the czar of Muscovy was impatiént 

to gain possession of the provinces adjacent to the . Bal- 

tic“, which were then subject to the Swedes. A coali- 
tion was accordingly formed by the three sovereigns’ to 

attack the king of Sweden, whose youth and inexperience 

promised the most successful issue. 

‘The Russian sovereign who engaged in this confede- 
racy, was the celebrated Peter; and the war, thus begun 
in the concluding year of the seventeenth century, was 
the school, in which he was trained to arms, and his 
introduction into the political combinations of Europe. 
It has been already remarked that the commonly received 
opinion, which represents this prince as the original civi- 
lizer of his country, is an exaggerated conception, sug- 
gested by the surprise, with which Europe beheld him 
bursting from his remote seclusion, and interesting him- 
self about the arts and institutions of improved societies. 
Ivan, who reigned in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
had laid the foundation of the improvement of Russia in 
the establishment of the sovereign authority upon the 
ruin of a contentious aristocracy ; and Alexis the father | 
of Peter, who died sixteen years after the treaty of Oliva; - 
had begun the superstructure, which Peter was so 
anxious to complete. Alexis was the first legislator of : 
Russia *; im his reign the first Russian ship was con- 
structed ; the tactics of western Europe were introduced’ 
by- him, under the superintendence of officers invited» 
from Germany; various manufactures were established 
by ‘him in different provinces of the empire; and many | 


% Of these Ingria, the most important sia by Gustavus Adolphus ie tha yest 
to Russia, had been ae a from Rus- 1615. 
% ’ Evesque, tome iv. pp. 45, 104, re 
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treatises concerning the arts and sciences were by his 
command translated into the language of Russia for the 
instruction of his people. | 

Alexis was not immediately succeeded by the son,: 
who has become so illustrious, the six years following’ 
his death being occupied by the reign of his eldest son 
Fedor ; nor even at the decease of this prince did Peter: 
at once succeed to the full possession of the sovereign 
authority, a second son of Alexis, named Ivan, having 
during seven years divided the government with him. 
The reign of Peter must therefore be considered, as 
having properly commenced thirteen years after the 
death of Alexis, or in the year following the British 
revolution. 

Both the brothers of Peter were princes of feeble con- 
stitutions ; but Fedor, who reigned alone, was endowed 
with eminent talents, and prosecuted with success the 
reduction of the aristocracy, by abolishing their preten- 
sions to hereditary precedency in all employments civil 
and military *, which had proved highly detrimental to 
the public service. The colleague of Peter was a prince 
of a very different character. Weak in mind”, almost 
as much as in body, he was but an instrument in the 
hands of others, and the period, during which he shared 
the sovereign dignity, was in effect a noviciate “, which 
served to form the habits, and to prepare the future 
enterprises, of his younger, but more capable brother. 

Peter, too young to be ambitious of command, and 
too much excluded from business, to excite apprehension 
by attending to it, was abandoned to his own direction. 
The favourites whom he chose for himself, were men of 
low birth and irregular habits ; but, being mostly foreign- 
ers, they furnished him with his first ideas of the arts, 
the policy, and the military discipline of improved 

* L'Evesque, tome iv. p. 115. * Ibid., p. 205. ® Ibid. pp. 214, 215, 
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nations. The conduct, which they taught him, reprehen- 
sible as it was, served to detach him from the privileged 
orders of his country, and disposed him to combine a 
disregard of external appearances with an absolute exer- 
cise of power; the instructions, which they gave him, 
served to place before his opening mind a world dissimi- 
lar to that, in which he lived, and superior to any con- 
ception, which he could otherwise have formed. Both 
together developed the latent character of the man, who 
could allow himself to be promoted gradually from the 
lowest station in his own army, while he was exalting 
the character and importance of his nation ; who could 
work in the dock at Sardam, and triumph over the forces 
of Sweden. 

Nor was the government of Russia neglected during 
this preparatory period of the life of Peter, for his sister 
Sophia™, who really wielded the authority of the feeble 
Ivan, was a princess of superior ability. She adminis- 
tered the public affairs with vigour and success, and 
cultivated literature, though almost unknown in her 
country; and the eulogy of the minister, whom she 
selected, is concluded by L’Evesque with observing, that 
he had conceived the project of reform, which Peter 
executed. 

Peter assumed the undivided exercise of the sove- 
reign power in the year 1689, being then seventeen 
years old. The important war with Sweden was begun 
eleven years afterwards, in the year 1700. The interval 
was filled, partly with the interior arrangements of the 
government, partly with a war against Turkey, by which 
the czar obtained possession of Azof and the command 
of the Black-sea, and partly with those celebrated tra- 
velg, which presented Peter in so peculiar and interesting 
a view to the civilized nations of Europe. Other sove- 

© L’Evesque, tome iv. p. 23]—-233. 
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reipns of Russia had before him invited into theit coun- 
try foreigners ™, who might introduce into it the military 
discipline, the arts, and the sciences of other nations. 
It was reserved for this prince to descend from his 
throne, and to go in quest of the improvement, which 
he might communicate to his people. It may be doubted, 
whether even Peter, with all his talents and all his 
energy, could acquire much information by his hurried 
inspection of the arts and institutions of Europe ; but this 
unparalleled expedition of discovery served at least to 
break down the obstinate prejudices and voluntary igno- 
rance of his subjects. How necessary it was for this pur- 
pose, may appear from the following anecdotes. When 
he first announced his intention *', the clergy condemned 
it as contrary to those passages of the sacred scriptures, 
which separated the chosen people from all communica- 
tion with the surrounding Gentiles ; and one of the young 
men of family, whom he had sent to inspect the arts of 
Italy, shut himself up there in his chamber, and boasted 
after his return, that he had neither seen nor learned 
anything. 

Such was the prince, to whom was opposed Charles 
XII. of Sweden, a hero rather than a sovereign®. The 
Swedish monarch was however the antagonist, whom 
Peter required, one who could practically train his sub- 
jects to the habits of regular warfare, and prepare them 
for assuming an important position among the nations of 
Europe ; and the Russian monarch accordingly, in his 
journal *, consoled himself under his early defeats with 


® YL’ Evesque, tome iv. p. 253. 
@ Ibid, 


* Frederic king of Prussia has recorded 
of Charles XII, that he always from his 
youth carried about the Life of Alexan- 
der the Great, and regulated his own 
conduct by it, so that many, who inti- 
mately knew him, affirmed Quintus 


Curtius ravaged Poland and Saxony, that 
Stanislaus owed his crown to the promo- 
tion of Abdolonymns, and that the battle 
of Arbela had occasioned the defeat at 
re cia vel, p. 86, Len, 
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the consideration of the instruction, which his people 
had :thus acquired. If Charles had, with the daring 
valour of a hero, possessed also the wisdom of a sove- 
reign, he would have consulted the interest of his country 
by more regulated measures, which might have frus- 
trated the plans of the czar, by cutting off the improve- 
ment of his troops. Headlong in all his enterprises, and 
opposing only inflexible intrepidity to sagacious per- 
severance, he at once disciplined Russia and exhausted 
Sweden. 

If so consummate a warrior as Charles -XII.>*, had at 
first directed his efforts against the imperfect institutions 
of Russia, he must have made a dangerous, if not a fatal 
impression. The war of Poland however kept this hero 
of the north at a distance during seven years; and, when 
at length he seemed to be determined to march his army 
to Moscow ®, that he might dethrone the czar, as he had 
already dethroned the ane of Poland, he was induced 
by a fallacious hope of assistance to turn towards the 
country of the Cossacks, abandoning to defeat a strong 
reinforcement, by which he was followed. The defeat 
of this reinforcement was to the Russians the first victory 
over recular troops, and Peter has described it as the 
mother of their subsequent success in the memorable 
battle of Pultawa®, so delighting in the allusion, that he 
computed the nine intervening months as the period of 
gestation. 

While the czar was causing his Swedish prisoners to 
manceuvre for the instruction of their conquerors”, 
Charles from the defeat of Pultawa sought an asylum at 
Bender, from which he roused the Turks to war against 
Russia, and enjoyed the satisfaction of depriving his 


a % TL rvesque, tome iv. p. 326. | _% Abrégé de l’Hist des Traités, tome 
® lbidy p. 857. p. 175. . 
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adversary of his communications with the Black-sea. 
At length, after five years of intrigue and disappointment, 
he determined to return to his own territories. These, 
during his long absence, had been abandoned to the 
enterprises of his enemies, who took possession of the 
provinces ®, which were most convenient to them. But, 
though he returned in disguise, and almost unaccom- 
panied, he was still able to maintain an appearance of 
resistance, until the dissension of his enemies afforded 
him an opportunity of making overtures of peace to the 
Russians, that he might avenge himself of the rest. 
Before the negotiation with Russia was brought to a 
conclusion, he perished in an invasion of Norway, and 
his projects of vengeance were frustrated. The treaty 
of Nystadt however was completed in the year 1721, 
two years after his death, by which those provinces 
adjacent to the Baltic were abandoned to Russia™®, for 
which the czar had originally engaged in the confederacy 
against Sweden. In writing to his admiral”, after the 
victory of Pultawa, the czar told him that he had then 
solidly laid the foundation of Petersburgh. The treaty 
of Nystadt justified the observation. 

In the year preceding the commencement of the war 
Peter had done much for the improvement of his sub- 
jects. Having been recalled from his travels by an 


3% The king of Denmark possessed 
himself of Bremen and Verden; the czar 
became master of all Livonia and Carelia ; 
and Augustus II. recovered the kingdom 
of Poland-—Abrégé de l Hist. des Traités, 
tome li. pp. 177, 178. 

' 99 This dissension first appeared in an 
expedition undertaken by the czar, the 
British, and the Dutch, in conjunction 
with the Danes, to conquer Scania for 
Denmark ; and it was thought that the 
czar became averse from the enterprise, 
having discovered the impolicy of ren- 
dering the Danes masters of both sides 
ofthe Sound. The maritime powers had 
joined the Danes, because the king of 


Sweden had permitted his cruiscrs to 
capture, without distinction, all vessels 
which should bring provisions to his 
enemies. The czar had also eaused an 
apprehension of his preponderance, by 
sending troops into Mecklenburgh, to 
support the duke against the nobility.— 
Ibid., pp. 187, 188. 

“0 Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, and a 
part of Carelia, the fief of Wyburgh, with 
the isles of Oesel, Dagoe, Moen, and the 
others, from the frontier of Courland, on 
the coasts of Livonia, Ingria, and the 
eastern side of Revel.—lIbid., p. 205. 

*! L’Evesque, tome iv. p. 382. 
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insurrection of the strelitzes, who were the janizaries of 
the Russian government, he availed himself of the 
favourable opportunity for crushing this dangerous and 
inefficient body“. Delivered from an embarrassing 
militia, he proceeded without control in the execution of 
his plan for assimilating his subjects to the civilized 
nations of Europe. With this design he introduced the 
honorary distinction of the order of saint Andrew, to 
excite the emulation of his people; he abolished the 
Asiatic garb, which would have maintained a separation 
between them and the nations proposed to their imita- 
tion; and he introduced the women into the general 
intercourses of society, though in the actual barbarism of 
his country this was to civilise by corrupting. Nor did 
the prosecution of the war divert the attention of the 
czar from this his primary object, for in its third year he 
caused to be invited from Germany every description of 
persons “, which could be useful to his subjects. 

In a nation uncivilised, heterogeneous, and dispersed, 
the first principle of improvement was to increase the 
energy of the government. Peter accordingly, three 
years after he had reduced the strelitzes, embraced an 
opportunity for abolishing the patriarchate, and thus 
destroying the independence of the clergy. After the 
decease of the patriarch he delayed to appoint a suc- 
cessor“, and, when the people by an interruption of 
twenty years had become habituated to a suspension 
of the office”, he intrusted the superintendence of the 
church to a committee, composed of persons removable 
at his pleasure. The institution of the patriarchate had 
rendered the church of Russia independent of that of 


@ Their spirit however revived in the have been the agents, or instruments, of 
four repithents of guards, which supplied _ all succeeding revolutions. 
their — 3 and these accordingly, form- @ L’Evesque, tome iv. p. 300. 
ing a body of nearly ten thousand men, = Ibid. 
#5 Ibid. tome v. p. 94—-97. 
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Greece, and the suppression of it, effected in the year 
1721, established the supremacy of the czar. : 

The attention of Peter seems to have possessed a sort 
of ubiquity, which marks the superiority of his mind. 
While he contended with the forces of Charles XII., he 
prepared for his future triumphs on the Baltic; while 
he sought amusement in ridiculing the ancient manners 
of his subjects, he established schools for educating them 
in the sciences. With all this he was himself a savage 
to that degree, that he was the executioner of his own 
vengeance on the rebellious strelitzes. Peter appears to 
have taken for his model that Ivan“, who in the six- 
teenth century had begun the improvement of Russia. 
Perhaps the imitation was suggested by a just observa- 
tion of the habits of his people. Savage in his manners, 
yet enlightened in his mind, perhaps only an individual 
so singular could connect his country with the civilisa- 
tion of Europe. His coarseness and violence united 
him with his subjects, his genius with the civilised 
world. 

The correspondence of the issues of life and death to 
the arrangement of the concerns of nations is perhaps in 
no instance more conspicuous, than in the case of Peter 
and his antagonist. Peter, the improver of a mighty 
empire, survived five years the conclusion of the treaty, 
which constituted the epoch of its greatness. Charles, 
who was but the instrument for communicating to it the 
habits of military discipline, perished two years and a 
half before the completion of the negotiation. If the 
life of Charles had been protracted, he would probably 
have engaged in a new series of operations “’”, planned 
_ “ At once monarch, judge, and execu- _ sovereign, while he himself mingled with 
tioner, he bathed his hands, like Ivan, in officers of that rank, which he had at- 
ri blood of his subjects.—L’Evesque, tained in the army.—Ibid., p. 443. . 

me iv. p. 273. Like Ivan also he ‘7 Charles was incensed against George 


caused one of his nobles, on occasions of I. of Great Britain, because, as elector 
ceremony, to represent the majesty of the of Hanover, he had received from Den- 
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‘with other. views, and embarrassing, imstead of assisting, 

the iadjustment of the several interests of Eurppe... He 

died, after all his dangers, by a dubious hand“, at the 

siege of. Frederickshald in Norway, and his death ‘per- 

mitted Europe to repose from the agitations, which that 
adjustment had required. 

In the Austrian period of the federal policy of Europe 
the northern and southern powers engaged in one general 
struggle, and in the various treaties of Westphalia, its 
supplementary arrangements, and of Oliva, their inte- 
rests received a general adjustment. At the close of the 
seventeenth century however, the political’relations of the 
European governments having attained to some degree 
of maturity, the general system is observed to resolve 
‘itself into two distinct combinations, the interests of 
which, though not wholly disjoined, were much separated, 
and: managed by separate plans of operation. In the 
same year, in which occurred the death of. the king ‘of 
Spain, so important to the relations of the southern 
states, as it pave occasion to the great war of the Spa- 
nish succession, the kings of Poland and Denmark 
leagued with the czar of Russia against the young king 

of Sweden, for the purpose of possessing themsclves of 


mark for a sum of money the duchies of 


Bremen and Verden; and the ezar was 
offended with the powers confederated 
against Sweden, because these, aware that 
he was anxious to establish himself in 
Germany, had declined to employ in the 
steges of Stralsund and Wismar, the 


_ fyoops which he had then in Mecklen-, 


burgh, his resentment being especially 
' diperted against Augustus 11. of Poland, 
whom he had raised to the throne of that 
 gourtty,. and the king of Great Britain, 

who had acquired possession of the two 


ihithies. | It was accordingly projected 
. by { anpisters of Charles and the czar, 
that these sovereigns should unite their 


iiforces 40; dethrbne the kiiys,of Pokmd 
and, Great Britain, to recover for Sweden 
‘hid two 


duchies, and 1d re-establish the | - 


nephew of Charles in.the duchy of Hol- 
stein, of which he had been deprived ; 
the czar was to obtain from Sweden the 
cession of Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, and 
perhaps a part of Finland. The Swedish 
ministers however precipitated their mea- 
sures before a peace was concluded with 
the czar. The baron de Gortz was in 
consequence arrested in Holland, and the 
count de Ghillemburgh in Londen, and 
the whole plan was frustrated. These 
agents were arrested in the year 1716, 
and Charles XII. died in the year 1718. 
—Regence du duc d’Orleans par Mar- 
montel, tome i. p, 225, &c. , Pans, 1805. 

48 Tooke, in his Life of Catherine II., 
saysthat it is now ascertained,that Charles 
was assassinated. 
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various -pertions of. territory, which lay conveniently to 
their respective dominions. The result of: this northern 
combination was a furious war, which raged in the north 
of Europe, while the grand alliance was agitating. the 
southern states. The two systems of the south and of 
the north thus underwent at the same time their separate 
processes of hostility, the grand operation for adjusting 
the relative interests of governments; and, while France 
and the British government were employed in arranging 
the equilibrium of the southern and principal system, 
Russia was assuming a position in the lesser system of 
the north, which might enable that empire, in a yet dis- 
tant period, to take an important concern in the general 
interests of the whole. 

In these new arrangements of Europe three great 
changes were effected, for which the system created by 
the negotiations of Westphalia had made no provision. 
Russia, which had been scarcely known among the 
Christian states of southern Europe, became a powerful 
and important empire; Prussia from an obscure electo- 
rate was transformed into a considerable kingdom, which 
balanced the power of Austria in the German govern- 
ment; and a great extension of commerce, supplying to 
the maritime nations new resources of power, affected all 
the combinations by which an equilibrium of power was 
maintained, and especially aggrandised the British em- 
pire. These considerations do not however prove, as 
Hauterive has contended, that the orderly policy of Eu- 
rope had ceased to exist, but only that the arrangements 
formed by the treaty of Westphalia had gradually yielded 
to others, more accommodated to its progressive improve- 
ment. The governments of Europe had assumed more 
eeguijar forms, their resources had been by commerce 
greatly multiplied, and their mutual relations had 
become more extended and more complicated. . New 
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combinations were accordingly effected, and these were 
for the two aggregates of its governments respectively 
adjusted by the treaties of Utrecht and of Nystadt. 

It is true that causes, tending to disturb the new order, 
began to operate from the very time of its adjustment. 
A system of political combinations is not formed of un- 
changeable masses, like those which compose the plane- 
tary system. It is a living organization, animated 
throughout all its composition, and therefore subject to 
the never-ceasing changes, which are the condition and 
the law of animated existence. What is there in indivi- 
dual man, which is not subject to this great law of 
change? What then can arrest the changes of a com- 
bination of beings thus mutable? What is that policy, 
which can fix the destiny of a combination of such com- 
binations? When the individual attains to maturity, the 
principles of destruction are busy in preparing his dis- 
solution. When the general system of Europe was 
settled in the early part of the eighteenth century, causes 
had already begun to operate, which towards its conclu- 
sion overthrew the entire fabric, and left only the scat- 
tered materials of future combinations. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Of the history of the southern system of Europe, from the treaty of 
Utrecht concluded in the year 1713, to the end of 
the seven-years-war in the year 1763. 


The Barrier-treaty in the year 1715.—Lorraine acquired by France; the two 
Sicilies ceded to don Carlos of Spain, 1738.—War of the Austrian succession 
begun, 1740.—The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748.—Alliance of France and 
Austria, Seven-years-war begun, 1756.—Family-compact of France and Spain, 
1761.—Seven-years-war ended, 1763. 


In the period remaining to be considered, the govern- 
ments of Europe were distributed into two distinct 
systems, the southern, comprehending the greater part 
of its states, and connected by the combinations of a 
federative policy, and the northern, consisting of the 
four northern governments, and having for its object the 
agerandisement of Russia, not a balance of power. 
These two systems, though not wholly disjoined, appear 
to have had separate interests, constituting separate 
relations, until towards the conclusion of the great 
struggle of the French revolution, that greatness, which 
had been prepared for the principal government of the 
imperfect system of the north, was brought to bear upon 
the ruined system of the south, that it might assist in 
restoring the general independence. These two systems 
must now be separately examined. 

The southern system, as constituted by the treaty of 
Utrecht, required to be matured by subsequent events, 
and can only be considered as completed at the expira- 
tion of twenty-five years, when the various pretensions 
of Spain, France, and the empire, were at length ad- 
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justed,'as the arrangements of the treaty of Westphalia 
had ‘been perfected by the succeeding treaties of the 
Pytetices, of Lisbon, and of the Hague. At the year 
1756, or eighteen years from this commencement of its 
maturity, must on the other hand be fixed the com- 
mencement of its decay, for from the time of the con- 
nexion of France and Austria a growing disorder spread 
itself through the system, more and more disturbing its 
operations. The federative relations of the several go- 
vernments were from that time gradually more and more 
confounded, until at length the principle of uniting 
against the prevailing power of France was wholly 
abandoned in a commercial jealousy of the British go- 
vernment, which should have been supported in all its 
resources as the antagonist of that state. In the present 
chapter the growth and the maturity of the system will 
be represented, with the earlier part of the period of its 
decay. 

Though by the treaty of Utrecht and the barrier- 
treaty, the latter of which was concluded two years after 
the former, the two principal powers, France and Great 
Britain, had taken their respective stations, and the Ger- 
man empire, confining its peculiar function to the main- 
tenance of the barrier of the Dutch republic, had aban- 
donéd, not only the high pretension, with which in the 
preceding century it had alarmed Europe, but even the 
secondary character of the rival member of the system, 
much however still remained to be done, for completing 
the arrangements of the new combination of political 
ititerests. Though the Austrian family had been weak- 
ened by the transfer of Spain to the rival family of 
Boiirbon, the power of the German branch of that family 
had been considerably augmented. ‘The Netherlands, 
though | under mortifying stipulations, had been ceded to 
the emperor; and, the island of Sicily being left as it 
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were in deposit with the petty sovereign of Sardinia, the 
kingdom of Naples had been added to the possessions of 
Austria. Some further adjustments were necessary to 
the additions thus made to the power of Austria, and 
twenty-three years elapsed from the conclusion of the 
barrier-treaty, before they could be effected. 

The cession of the Netherlands was necessary, not 
only for the security of the Dutch provinces against the 
encroachments of France, but also for the removal of an 
irksome vicinage of the Spanish power!, which would 
have continued to maintain an alienation of France from 
Spain, though both should be governed by princes of the 
same family. But this cession appears to have ren- 
dered a reciprocal cession on the part of the emperor 
necessary to the security of France. If, when the em- 
peror had acquired the possession of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, he had continued to hold the duchy of Lorraine, 
he would, while his own country was protected by this 
acquisition, have enjoyed an easy opportunity of making 
a deep impression on the territory of that kingdom. The 
cession of Lorraine may therefore be considered as a 
supplemental condition of the arrangement, by which 
the emperor had become master of the Netherlands pre- 
viously connected with the crown of Spain. 

The actual circumstances of Italy also were incon- 
sistent with the equilibrium of political interests. In 
the struggle for the Spanish succession the crown of 
Spain had been stripped of the influence, which it had 
previously possessed in that country, and Austria, in 
addition to the pretensions, which it maintained in the 
northern part of the peninsula, had acquired. the actual 
dominion of its southern region. This state of affairs 
gave to the latter power a predominance i in Italy, which 


ay,aft 
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ic “Politique de ae les Galinets de 1 Europe, tome iii, p. 357, par Segur. Patis, 1801, 
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required to be so reduced and controlled, as to es- 
tablish a balance in that still interesting peninsula. 
For effecting this arrangement, it was necessary that 
Spain should recover for one of the princes of the 
reigning family the kingdom of the two Sicilies ; and, to 
maintain a due opposition between the two powers, it 
was at the same time required, that the influence of 
Austria should be augmented in the north of Italy, 
which was accordingly effected by the cession of the 
duchies of Parma and Placentia, in addition to those of 
Milan and Mantua. 

walt has been observed by Koch? that, though the peace 
of Utrecht had been the work of almost all Europe, it did 
not effect any agreement between the emperor and the 
king of Spain, who were principally concerned, and that 
it was even then foreseen, that a long series of negotia- 
tions would be necessary for terminating the differences, 
which had arisen out of the Spanish succession. The 
adjustments accordingly, which have been mentioned, 
could not be accomplished without considerable diffi- 
culty. This was augmented by the peculiar circum- 
stances of those provinces of the Netherlands, which had 
been ceded to the emperor. That sovereign, having 
become possessed of provinces once eminent for com- 
merce, and not having any other eligible communication 
with the sea, could not readily submit to relinquish the 
advantages naturally belonging to their situation. For- 
getting therefore that their actual condition was the very 
bond, which, in the altered circumstances of Europe, 
secured to him from the maritime powers a protection 
become necessary to his safety, he laboured to establish 
a company for trading to the East Indies, and thus 
entered into a direct competition with the very govern- 


* Abrégé de l’Hist, des Traités, tome ii. p. 3. 
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ments, to which he looked for the guaranty of his inde- 
pendence. 

The whole period of twenty-three years, which fol- 
lowed the barrier-treaty, was accordingly occupied by a 
chaos of negotiations, in which the subordinate parts of 
the system seem to have been discovering their mutual 
relations and affinities. But this period is also not less 
characterised by the long continuance of amicable cor- 
respondence between the two principal monarchies, 
France and Great Britain, which was indeed so intimate 
and confidential, that these two powers, recently en- 
gaged in the most determined hostility, were on four 
occasions united in enforcing the acquiescence of the 
other governments’. These two most considerable 
powers appear thus to have suspended their rivalry, 
until the system had become settled upon its new prin- 
ciples. The losses too, which both had sustained in the 
wars of Lewis XIV., were in the same interval repaired 
under the beneficent administration of pacific statesmen ; 
and preparation was made for the renewed opposition of 
their interests, which should naturally arise from the 
completion of the general adjustment. 

Among the causes of this amicable correspondence of 
the French and British governments must be mentioned, 
in the first place, the pacific character of the British 
minister, Sir Robert Walpole, who was appointed chan- 
cellor of the exchequer about a month after the death of 
Lewis XIV., and, except about three years, continued 
through this whole period to direct the latter of the two 
governments. This minister, cautious and temporising 


8 By the triple alliance of France, 
Great Britain, ‘and the Dutch, in the 
year 1717; by the quadruple alliance of 
Great Britain, the emperor, France, and 
afterwards the Dutch, in the year 1718 ; 
by the treaty of Hanover, concluded in 
the year 1725, between France, Great 


Britain, and Prussia, to which the Dutch, 
the Swedes, and the Danes afterwards 
acceded ; and by the treaty of Seville, 
concluded in the year 1729, between 
France, Spain, and Great Britain.— 
Abrégé de |'Hist. des Traités, tome ii, 
Pp 4, 6, 22, 27, 
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iy the! whole tenor of his conduct, was strongly disposed 
to shun the embarrassment of foreign hostility, rezardme 
it-as‘a guiding principle even in his domestic adminis- 
tration, never to disturb those things which were at rest: 
Under such a minister it was certain, that no intem- 
perance would provoke hostility, and that every ex- 
pedient, which prudence could suggest, would be em- 
braced, for averting the mischievous consequences of 
any occasional misunderstanding. 

The circumstances of the British government also 
were such, as suited well the pacific character of the 
British minister. Great Britain being exposed to the 
pretension of the exiled family of its princes, which was 
protected by France, it became the policy even of the 
minister of the Whigs to maintain a friendly communica- 
tion with the power, which thus possessed an instrument 
so well fitted for disturbing the yet unsettled tranquillity 
of his country. That country at the same time was just 
then entering upon a period of extended commerce, the 
advantages of which could not be attained, but under 
the auspices of peace. The growing resources of com- 
merce were to be cherished and improved, and peace 
was to be preserved by every method not inconsistent 
with the honour of the nation. 

It is, however, remarkable, that the circumstances of 
the British government were also such, that it was by no 
means so detached from the concerns of the continent, as- 
to relinquish its important function in the system of 
Europe. While a Whig minister of a pacific character 
moderated at home the vehemence of his party, the ‘Ger- 
man connexions of the sovereign involved him im the: 
political combinations of the continental courts. . Has: 
nover accordingly became, what the Hague had’:béen;'' 
the cextre.of. political discussion ; and; though the than: 
quillity of the British government was preserved with 
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scarcely any iaterruption, its influence was actively. ex- 
ercised in adjusting the diplomacy of Europe. «'.' 
The circumstances of the French government were not 
less favourable than those of the British, to the: preser- 
vation of tranquillity between these two principal states, 
and there was even a remarkable similarity between 
them and those of the British government. France had 
its pretender, equally as Great Britain. The two go- 
vernments were accordingly influenced by like appre- 
hensions of the rival claimants of their thrones, and 
their amity was cemented by the common interest of a 
reciprocal guaranty of the actual possessors. At the 
death of Lewis XIV. the crown devolved to his great- 
grandson Lewis XV., the sole survivor of the French 
line of his descendants, then only five years old, and of 
a very feeble constitution. By the will of the deceased 
monarch the regency had been committed to a council, 
of which his nephew, the duke of Orleans, was nomi- 
nated the president. This prince contrived immediately 
to set aside the appointment of the board, by which he 
was to be controlled, and to assume the entire regency ; 
but his claim to this temporary authority was contested 
by the king of Spain, uncle to the young king. Nor 
was the competition confined to the regency, which was 
its immediate object, for the infirm health of the kmg 
presented a hope of succession, which the king of Spain: 
wished to realise for one of his sons, to the prejudice of: 
the family of Orleans. Thus circumstanced in regard 
to the court of Spain, the regent soon found it expedient 
to seek in a connexion with the British government.a 
support against its project. He had in the beginning of 
his regency favoured an expedition of the pretender to 
the British crown; but this measure assisted his subse- 
quent policy, by disposing the government of Great: 
VOL. IV. . @ 
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Britain to maintain such a friendly coznexion with 
France, as might hinder a repetition. 

The amicable correspondence of the two courts, which 
was thus begun by the policy of the regent, was con- 
tinued by the pacific disposition of the duke of Bourbon, 
who succeeded him in the government *, and of cardinal 
Fleury, who three years afterwards was constituted 
minister, and held the administration until the year 
1748. The alienation of the court of Spain, which 
might else have expired with the regent, was revived by 
a measure of his successor the duke of Bourbon. The 
infanta of Spain had been sent to be educated in France, 
as the future consort of the king; but, as this princess 
was not then quite seven years old, and the health of the 
king was precarious, the minister became apprehensive 
of the danger of delay, and perhaps jealous of the chance 
of succession, which it offered to the family of Orleans. 
The princess was accordingly sent back to Spain, and a 
consort of a more advanced age was sought for the 
king®. France therefore continued to be urged by the 
same policy to cultivate a friendly connexion with Great 
Britain. 

The court of Spain was at the same time instigated to 
an extraordinary inquietude of policy. Alberoni, an 
Italian, had raised himself into importance by the favour 
of his countrywoman®, the second queen of Philip V., 
and in the very year following the death of Lewis AIV., 
was placed at the head of the Spanish ministry. The 

* The duke of Orleans died soon after den in the year 1704, but had been abane 
that the king, having attainedthe age of doned by the Poles after the battle of 
fourteen years, had assumed the direction  Pultawa, fought in the year 1709. She 
of the government. In the short inter- was married to Lewis XV. in the year 
vening time the duke held the office of 1723. 
prime minister. € The niece and step-daughter of the’ 
. > The daughter of Stanislaus, who had duke of Parma.—Moore’s Life of Albow 


been advanced to the throne of Poland — roni, p. 22, Lond., 1806, 
hy the influence of Charles XII, of Swee ; 
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passion of this queen was an anxious desire of procuring 
for her children establishments in her own country; 
where she had a right of inheritance of the duchies of 
Parma and Placentia, in the event of the expected ex 
tinction of the male line of their princes. This wish of 
the queen coincided with the restless spirit of the 
minister, and both concurred with the discontent, which 
rankled in the minds of the Spaniards since the sacrifices 
made in the treaty of Utrecht. 

Though the genius of Alberoni was not of the first 
erder, it was by no means contemptible. He possessed 
at least the activity, which seems to have been the qua- 
lification at this time most necessary for a minister of 
Spain ; and, busily as he was engaged in a great variety 
of projects of foreign aggrandisement, he was not less 
busily employed at home in renovating the exhausted 
resources of the government. For procuring an ally he 
was forced to look even to the other extremity of Europe. 
Gortz, the minister of Charles XII. of Sweden, was in- 
duced to promise to co-operate with him in supporting 
an invasion of the pretender to the British crown. For- 
tunately for the repose of Lurope, the power of Gortz 
was annihilated by the ball, which destroyed his master 
at the siege of Frederickshall, and Alberoni was left to 
prosecute his enterprises alone. In his brief, though 
busy administration, this minister had not time for ac- 
eomplishing his projects; but in about four years of 
power he had found sufficient opportunity for exercising 
two important influences on the policy of Europe. 

One of these influences consisted in giving a begin- 
ning to the friendly correspondence of the rival govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain’. Busily intriguing 
in France to support the pretension of his master, he 


7 Moore’s Life of Alberoni, pp, 135, 136. 
Qa 
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alarmed the fears of the regent, and drave him to; seek 
an alliance with the British government, which he.in the 
Jike manner disposed to the connexion, by supporting 
through his intrigues the interest of the pretender. This 
indeed was not an object, at which he aimed; but the 
effect was as necessary a result of his measures, as if he 
had contemplated no other, than to unite the two courts 
in the most amicable intercourse. 

The other consisted in promoting those arrangements, 
which have been represented as still required for the 
adjustment of the system. Enterprises undertaken by 
this minister against Sicily and Sardinia, were imme- 
diately successful in regard to their proposed objects, 
both islands having been speedily reduced, and even- 
tually procured, by the arrangements of the quadruple 
alliance °, concluded in the year 1718, the reversion of 
the duchies of Parma and Placentia and of the grand- 
duchy of Tuscany for don Carlos a prince of Spain. 
The rights thus acquired were, twenty years afterwards, 
the equivalent, for which the same prince received, by 
the treaty of Vienna, the kingdom of the two Sicilies. 
The French government had become involved in a war 
with the emperor’, in support of the pretension of the 
father-in-law of Lewis XV. to the crown of Poland ; the 
birth of a dauphin, by putting an end to the expectation, 
entertained by the king of Spain, of succeeding to the 
crown of France, had already terminated the alienation 
of the governments of those countries; and Austria, 
abandoned by the pusillanimous, though useful .poliey, 
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_. > Abrégé de l’Hist. des Traités, tomeii. or in the year 1733. Stanislaus, was_re- 


.6—11. These duchies were to be 


,of the empire as male fiefs. Don 
arlos was the eldest son of the second 
marriage of the king of Spain. 
9 The dismissal of Alberoni was a re- 
sult of the quadruple alliance —Ilbid. The 


war was beguy thirteen years afterwards, 


stored to the throne of Poland by the 
French, but was in the same year driven 
from it by the Russians, By the treaty 
of Vienna, coneluded in the yeor 1738, 
the duchy of Lorraine was given to him, 
and after him to the crown of France. 


ad 
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of Walpole the British minister, was in the' year'}738 
compelled to cede the kingdom of the two Sicilies for the 
reversion of the duchies, and at the same time to ‘yield 
thie duchy of Lorraine to France. 

The arrangements, which had been begun by the 
treaty of Utrecht, were thus perfected after an interval 
of twenty-five years, which had allowed the system time 
and tranquillity sufficient for recovering from the shocks 
of the preceding struggle. Here then began the ma- 
turity of the southern and principal combination of Eu- 
ropean governments, which continued during eighteen 
years, or until the celebrated alliance of France and 
Austria, concluded in the year 1756. But though, 
during these eighteen years, the system continued to 
maintain the vigour of its functions, causes were already 
operating, and indeed had begun to operate even before 
it had been regularly commenced, which, at the expira. 
tion of this short period, began to introduce disorder into 
its arrangements, and at length destroyed all its con- 
sistency. 

In the last year of the seventeenth century the duchy 
of Prussia had been constituted a kingdom, and in the 
same year, in which the treaty of Utrecht was concluded, 
the first king of Prussia was succeeded by Frederic 
William, who collected and formed the military force, 
by which the new kingdom was rendered considerable. 
The royal title has been described by the grandson of 
the first king of Prussia”, the celebrated Frederic, as 
the scion of ambition, which his grandsire had planted 
in the bosoms of his posterity; and abundantly did it 
perminate in the heart of this very sovereign. The three 
‘monarchs thus appear to have borne their several parts 
in the aggrandisement of the new kingdom. The first, 


* King of Prussia’s Hist, of His Own Times, vol.i. p.45. Dubl., 1791. 
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vdin and ostentatious, procured for his dominions the 
titular distinction, which excited the ambition of his 
family ; the second, whom George II. of these countries 
used to denominate his brother the corporal ", collected 
the means necessary for indulging this propensity; the 
third, who was the hero, felt the full influence of thé 
principle inspired by the first, and availed himself to the 
uttermost of the resources provided by the second. 
Among the numerous instances of the operation of little 
causes on the great concerns of nations it may be men- 
tioned, that the notion of aspiring to the royal title is 
said to have been suggested to the first king of Prussia 
by a dispute about an arm-chair ’; and Frederic himself 
has informed us "°, that the design of creating a military 
power was prompted in the mind of the second by a 
pleasantry, which had casually occurred between two 
Englishmen. 

The very year following that, in which the arrange- 
ments of Utrecht were completed by the treaty of 
Vienna, was the year of the accession of Frederic II. ta 
the throne of Prussia. In the same year died the em- 
peror Charles II., on which event was to be determined 
the great question of the Austrian succession, which 
that emperor had vainly endeavoured to decide in favour 
of his daughter Maria Theresa. The occasion was irre- 
sistibly tempting to the ambition of the young sovereign, 
who has himself alleged, among the motives of his 
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i King of Prussia’s Hist. of His Own 
Tames, vol.i..p.45, Dubl., 1791. 
’ 12 Koch however has ascribed his am- 
bitven to the influence of the advance- 
ment of his cousin, the prince of Orange, 
to the fhrone of Great Britain, and of his 
neighbour, the elector of Saxony, to that 
ef Poland.—Tableau des Révol., tome ii. 
p. 208. 

18 Three Englishmen had wagered, 
that the king of Prussia could nat con- 


stantly maintain more than fifteen thou- 
sand regular troops. Piqued at this 
doubt of his resources, he so augmented 
his revenue, and reduced his other ex- 
penses, that he was enabled to pay an 
army of seventy thousand,—Seguris Lafe 
of Frederic William II., Introd, p. xlyi, 
Lond., 1801. 

14 Hist, of His Own Times, vol. i, 
Pe 47. 
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conduct, the consciousness of possessing a formidable 
army, and a well-replenished treasury. An invasion of 
Silesia was the offensive war ?®, which was most favoured 
by the situation of his scattered territories, as that en-- 
terprise would be carried on upon his frontier, and the 
Oder would always furnish him with a sure communica- 
tion. On this enterprise he accordingly determined, 
and his army entered the province two days before his 
ambassador arrived at Vienna’, to announce his preten-~ 
sion. This invasion was the apt precursor to the unwar~ 
rantable seizure of western Poland ; and the two usur- 
pations gave to the Prussian territories all the compact- 
ness, which they were capable of receiving. 

In the invasion of Silesia the king of Prussia relied 
upon the rivalry of France and Great Britain, for pro- 
curing the assistance of the one, or the other, of these 
powers. France however was the power’’, to which he 
principally looked, because it was the ancient antagonist 
of Austria, and its armies could afford him more effectual 
assistance than the subsidies of Britain. In these spe- 
culations he was not disappointed. Though the French 
government had joined in guaranteeing the succession of 
Maria Theresa, cardinal Fleury discovered a subter- 
fuge *, by which he evaded the engagement. The first 
successes of the king of Prussia decided the court of 
France to connect itself with the rising adversary of its 
ancient, and still remembered rival; and a confederacy 
was speedily formed ”, the object of which was to raise 


Fi Hist. of His Own Times, vol. i. 
p. 47. 
8 Thid,, p. 49. 

7 Tbid., pp. 41, 55. 

% He pleaded that the guaranty sup- 
posed the clause sa/vo prajudicio tertit, 
or that France, in giving it, could not be 
understood to prejudice a third party, as 
the elector of Bavaria, whose just preten- 
sions were not then. known, The car- 


dinal added, that the states of the empirg 
had not yet given their sanction to the 
definitive peace signed at Vienna between. 
the emperor and France—Abrégé de 
Hist. des Traités, tome in. p. 52. 

19 This confederacy was first formed 
by the elector of Bavaria, with the courts 
of France and Spain. It was afterwards 
joined successively by the king of Pow 
and, as elector of Saxony; by the kings 
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the eléctox of Bavaria to the imperial throne,'and:to did- 
member the provinces of the queen of Hungary, :.: +1 «. 
_.Maria Theresa had at first no other resources ‘than 
these, which were furnished by her own inflexible: re- 
sqlution. The pacific and temporising efforts of’ Sir 
Robert Walpole, the British minister, were anxiously 
employed in endeavouring to negotiate a compromise 
between her and the king of Prussia; but the queen in- 
dignantly rejected every proposal of sacrificing a portion 
of Silesia to the rapacity of her enemy, threw herself 
upon the attachment and valour of her hereditary sub- 
jects of Hungary, and declared herself determined to 
maintain the contest to the last extremity of resistance. 
Their enthusiastic admiration of her fortitude at length 
roused the British people to support her, and the timid 
minister, who had shrunk from the struggle, was driven 
from his post of power. The movement, which was 
thus begun by Great Britain, was seconded by the 
United Provinces. These two powers formed with 
Austria a combination, opposed to the confederacy of 
Prussia, I'rance, and Spain; and the struggle was begun, 
which terminated in securing to Prussia the possession 
of Silesia, and thus rendering that government a for- 
midable antagonist to Austria, 
The war, thus commenced for the Austrian succes- 
sion, changed its character in the progress of hostilities. 
The British government and the United Provinces at 
first only furnished subsidies for the support of the 
queen of Hungary; and France, though furnisliing 
troops, acted only as an auxiliary. But the other ene- 
mies of the house of Austria, except Spain, gradually 
Wana from the contest, or were converted into allies; 


1 t 


bf rom and Sardinia; and by the queen, the Swedes were induced to declare 
electors of Cologne and the Palatinate. war against them sane r jie 
To hinder the Russians from assisting the des, Traités, tome ip, § 


p> yh 


the British government, from a subsidizihg ally, berame 
a principal party in support of the interest of: the queen 
of Hungary.; and France, feebly assisted by'Spain}'was 
-exposed to the attacks of a confederacy led’ by Great 
‘Britain, and was reduced to struggle for her ‘own 
power. 

The two rival governments of the system, abies at 
length committed in direct hostility, were diversely 
successful according to the respective characters of a 
continental and a maritime state. France overcame all 
the resistance, which the maritime powers could oppose 
to her in the Netherlands, and also took possession of 
Savoy and the county of Nice, while Great Britain 
destroyed the French marine”, and became possessed 
of Cape Breton, which commanded the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence and Canada. The exhaustion of the struggle 
gave occasion to the accommodation, which was con- 
cluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, eight years after the inva- 
sion of Silesia. The two principal powers having 
interchanged the restoration of their conquests, the 
acquisition of Silesia, which was guaranteed to Prussia, 
appeared to have been almost the sole result of these 
hostilities. This was however a most important event 
in the history of Europe, as it broke the unity of the 
Germanic government” by establishing a rival of Austria 
in the heart of the empire, and also as the practice of 
spoliation was then begun, which from that time de- 
stroyed the combination of the system. 

." The war terminated by the peace of Aix- Ja-Chapell 
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0 Two ena fought in the year the neighbouring potentates. His 0- 


Lgl \reduded the French navy to a sin- 

Re ne of war.—Abrégé de }'Hist. des 
‘tome ii, p. 74. 

"I Tableau des Révol. de l'Europe, tome 

il, _P: ‘paL.,, the king of, Prussia ee in 

; e ri- 


Aicdte 3 and contempt, with which the pre- 


tensions afiluia faene Ben FF Poised Saint Ker 


vernment he has characterised as‘a kind 
of hermaphrodite, which was rather more 
an electorate than a kingdom; dnd the 
fame of determining the nature of this 
being he has mentioned, as one of the 
many incentives of his own ambition.— 
Hist. of His ‘Own Times, p. 4 
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had thus introduced into the southern system of Europe 
a power capable of sustaining an important part in its 
arrangements. The seven years’ war, which followed at 
an interval of eight years, indicated the action of this 
new power, in driving Austria into an alliance with 
France her ancient adversary. 

The empress was so deeply chagrined at the sacri- 
fices, which she had been compelled to make, that her 
minister was ordered to speak of the peace as a subject 
of condolence”; and, as she well knew that the treaty 
had left too many pretensions undecided, to be more 
than a suspension of hostilities, she without loss of time 
availed herself of the opportunity of preparing for a 
renewal of the war, by amending the regulation of her 
finances, and adopting every expedient of improved 
discipline, which might render her army more effective. 
The king of Prussia was not less assiduous in his pre- 
paration for the contest®, He reclaimed extensive 
wastes by draining marshy land, he encouraged the 
settlement of foreigners in his territories, he established 
new manufactures while he favoured the old, and he 
caused an entire change of the administration of justice, 
by forming a new system of laws™, from him denomi- 
nated the Frederician code. At the close of eight years, 
thus employed by the two governments, began the strug- 
gle, which, by the change effected in the political rela- 
tions of Austria, became the epoch of the decay of the 
principal system of Europe. 


#2 Coxe's Hist. of Austria, vol. ii. p. 
358, &c. She was obliged to restore her 
conquesta in Italy, to confirm the cession 
of Silesia and Glatz to the king of Prus- 
sia, and to yield to don Philip the duchies 
of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla. She 
likewise ratified the cessions made by 
the treaty of Worms to the king of Sar- 
dinia, of Vigevenasco, part of the Parme- 
san, and the ¢ounty of Anghiera. 


' % His Hist. of the Seven Years’ War, 


me 

% The Frederician code derives its gee 
neral principles from the Roman law. The 
king however forbade all comments, nor 
would he permit the opinions of doctors 
to be cited in civil causes.—Fred. Code, 
pref, p. xxvill. Edinb. 1761. 
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There had been indeed in the Austrian government a 
predisposition to this change, which had grown out of 
the very constitution of the system. The barrier-treaty 
gave to Austria the Netherlands, which had belonged to 
Spain ; but it gave these provinces as a barrier for the 
Dutch against the encroachments of France, not as a 
territory to be possessed in full dominion. The ceded 
provinces were accordingly to be garrisoned by .the 
troops of the Dutch republic, and their commercial 
advantage was by express stipulations sacrificed to the 
interests of the maritime powers, by which they had 
been wrested from Spain. It was however not unnatural - 
that Austria should be disposed to regard them in the 
same view with other territories, and become impatient 
of restrictions, which forbade the improvement of their 
natural resources. The discontent of the government 
was indeed suspended during the war™, in which all the 
resources of the maritime powers were engaged in its 
support, It was however renewed with augmented 
force by the earnestness, with which the empress had 
been urged to make the sacrifices necessary for the 
peace, and by the precipitation, with which the prelimi- 
naries were settled. 

The barrier-treaty might have still continued to 
maintain a connexion between Austria and the mari- 
time powers, if the aggrandisement of Prussia had not 
determined it to seek in the alliance of France, its ancient 
rival, the means of resisting, perhaps of humiliating, its 
new competitor for power. France indeed was with 
difficulty induced to renounce its ancient hostility to 
Austria®, and to dissolve the Prussian connexion, which 
was accommodated to its habitual policy. A change of 
that policy was however prompted by a convention con- 
cluded in the year 1756 between Great Britain and 

* Coxe’s Hist. of Austria, vol. ii. p. 370. * Tbid., p. 374—~ 376. 
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Prussia: for the protection of Hanover, then threaténed 
by thé’ French. A dispute having arisen between Great 
Britain and France concerning the limits of their 
respective settlements in America, which the recent 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle had left undetermined, and 
the latter power having made preparation for invading 
Hanover, the former demanded of the court of Vienna 
the fulfilment of the treaties existing between the two 
governments, and the repayment of the assistance, which 
in the late war had been liberally afforded. The court 
of Vienna on the other hand pleading its apprehension 
- of the hostility of Prussia, as a reason for withholding 
the required succours, the British government resolved 
to place the electorate under the protection of that 
power. The convention then concluded overcame the 
hesitation of France, and the memorable treaty was in 
the same year concluded, which terminated the rivalry 
of France and Austria. 

It was the natural result of the aggrandisement of 
Prussia, that Austria should seek to be connected with 
France. A formidable power, influencing the protestant 
states of the empire, had been raised in the immediate 
vicinity of the hereditary dominions, and the Austrian 
government would have been much embarrassed in 
opposing a sufficient resistance at once to the king of 
Prussia for the protection of Bohemia, and to the kmg 
of France for the defence of the Netherlands. The 
alliance of France on the other hand secured the Aus- 
trian dominions on that side, and in Italy; the influence 
maintained by that government in the councils of the 
Turks protected them from invasion on the side of Hun- 
gary.; and the whole force of the Austrians might in 
this case be collected to oppose the efforts of their ene- 
mies in the north of Germany. 

In France the treaty was regarded with a jealous e 6, 
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a8 inconsistent. with the ancient and geanine policy. of 
the government. It even became the subject: of that 
extraordinary phenomenon in the administration of .a 
state, a double cabinet with a double confidence”, which 
had been formed about twelve years before this time on 
occasion of the election of a king of Poland, and was 
continued ten years afterwards. It was however at that 
time no longer possible to reason in the same manner, 
as at the time of the treaty of Westphalia™, when the 
British government was almost a stranger to the con- 
tentions of the continent, when Russia was destitute of 
influence, and even unknown, and France, combined 
with Sweden, presented the only support of the liberties 
of Germany. The great increase of the commercial 
interest of Europe, the policy of the newly-formed mo- 
narchy of the north of Germany, and the civilization and 
improvement of Russia, had all rendered it expedient 
for France to seek to connect itself with some great 
power of the continent. If moreover France had adhered 
to her Prussian alliance, and left Austria to Great Britain, 
elther that state might have been impelled to connect 
itself with Russia”, and thus to spread confusion through 
the system, or the king of Prussia might have become 
the sovereign of Germany, and have presented to France 
a rivalry not compatible with the later arrangement, by 
which Great Britain was constituted the proper rival of 
that power ™. | 
Though the combinations of the southern system. of 
Europe thus appear to have been disposed agreeably to 


.*7 This secret correspondence was pros by cardinal Fleury. The prince de Conti 
bably begun in the year 1743 or 1744, was the chief manager.—Politique des 
end was continued to the death of Lewis tous les Cabinets, tome 1. pp. 53, 54. 

XV. It had been suggested by Madame 8 Politiques des tous les Cabinets, pref. 
Chateauroux, one of the mistresses of that pp. 10, 11. 

king, who was desirous of hindering any ® Thid., P. 56, note. 

other minister from possessing the exclu- % Thid., tome'i, p. 253, 

sive confidence, which had been enjoyed hash aah 
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the relative interests of the states, of which it was com- 
posed, when the British government connected itself 
with Prussia, and France attached itself to Austria, they 
must however be regarded as indicating the decay of 
the system, and portending its approaching dissolution. 
The favourite language of the new policy was, that it 
was a combination of the great powers to secure the 
tranquillity of the continent. From the moment, in 
which this principle was adopted, the stamina of the 
system were destroyed ; and, though an exterior appears 
ance of health might for some time be preserved, it was 
but a specious concealment of a mortal malady. When 
a system is composed of very unequal parts, it must be 
maintained by supporting the weak against the strong, 
not by a combination of the strong to enforce the acqui- 
escence of the weak. The fruits of this principle were 
soon discoverable in the troubles of the Netherlands, and 
in the partition of Poland. 

The history of the seven-years’ war bears a re- 
markable correspondence to that of the struggle, by 
which it had been immediately preceded. In this war 
the powerful confederacy, united against the king of 
Prussia, threatened his dominions with the dismember- 
ment, which in the preceding had menaced the territo- 
ries of Austria®!; the heroic fortitude, with which the 
Prussian monarch received the attacks of his enemies, 
excited in the British nation even a more ardent enthu- 
Siasm, than that before inspired by the magnanimity of 
Maria Theresa”; and the war was concluded, like the 
former, with leaving that prince in possession of the 
valuable province, which he had occupied in the begin-. 
ning of his reign, and Austria had vainly laboured to. 
recover by the assistance of its new alliance. 

The seven-years’ war had other important influences, , 


\ Coxe’s Hist, of Austria, vol, ii, ps 409, ® Tbid., p. 418, 
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besides that it gave occasion to the new relations of 
Austria and Prussia. It gave occasion also to the 
family-compact, which in the year 1761 united the 
forces of France and Spain; and, by the treaty con- 
cluded in the year 1768, it transferred to Great Britain 
the colonial possessions of France on the continent of 
America. 

The fear of the maritime ambition of the British 
government, tended naturally to attach Spain more 
closely to its rival®, and to render that connexion more 
intimate, which had been begun in the year 1701 by the 
establishment of a French dynasty on the throne of that 
country. The family-compact accordingly, in the year 
1761, combined in a strict alliance these two states, and 
gave to France the disposal of a navy at that time not 
inconsiderable*. This treaty, concluded about two 
years before the termination of the war, had also the 
effect of directing against the colonial possessions of 
Spain, during this short interval, those attacks, which 
had been limited to the dependencies of France. Spain 
was accordingly rendered a partner in the sacrifices of 
the peace; and the whole of the vast territory of North 
America on the eastern side of the Mississippi, together 
with Nova Scotia and Canada, became subject to the 
British government in the year 1763*. 

Here we discover a remarkable example of those 
adaptations of the times of political events, which essen- 
tially influence their results. Ifthe family-compact had 
been concluded in the beginning of the war, before the 
fleet of France had been overpowered by the naval force 


83 Politique des tous les Cabinets, tome 85 Spain ceded Florida, and all her ter- 
ili: p. 363. ritory, to the east and south-east of the 

8 In the year 1756 the marine of Mississippi; France ceded Nova Scotia 
Spain, being then in its highest prospe- and Canada with its dependencies. Lou- 
rity, was estimated to comprehend: front _isiana was ceded by France to Spain in 
fifty-five to sixty ships of theline.—lIbid., compensation for Florida—Abrégé de 
tome i. p, 241, - l Hist. des Traités, tome ii. p. 118-122, 
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of Great Britain, the accession of the Spanish marine 
might have composed a navy too powerful for the 
strength of its adversary. Most favourably however to 
the success of the British government, the extraordinary 
exertions made by France for the support of her new 
alliance with Austria, had abandoned her marine and 
her colonies to the assaults of her maritime rival, and 
the family-compact was accordingly signed upon the 
ruin of her naval resources. ‘This critical postponement 
has been by Segur™® attributed to the influence, which a 
queen of Portugal, who was the daughter of an arch- 
duchess, and had been educated in a partiality for Eng- 
land, possessed over Ferdinand VI. of Spain, who died 
in the year 1759. The pretext, according to this writer, 
of the antecedent alienation of Spain, was dissatisfaction 
on account of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which had 
been concluded by France without the concurrence of 
Spain, and had thus imposed on the latter a necessity of 
making great sacrifices. This would account for the 
alienation, but not for the change of policy. 

The great acquisition of colonial territory very oppor- 
tunely augmented the resources of Great Britain, just 
when France had become united with Austria on the 
one part, and yet more closely on the other with Spain. 
Not many years indeed had elapsed, when this very 
acquisition was found to have loosened the ties, which 
had bound the original colonies to the mother-country ; 
but the separation of those colonies has been subse- 
quently found to increase the resources of the empire, 
though its territory was diminished, the growing pros- 
perity of the new republic, which was the fruit of its 
independence, multiplying the consumers of the manu- 
factures of Great Britain. 

Another, and a most important influence, may now be 


® Politique de tous les Cabinets, tome ii, pp. 205, 239, 
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traced to the acquisition of Canada, the principal of the 
colonial cessions made by France. By the treaty con- 
cluded in: the year 1763 the liberty of professing the 
religion of Rome* was granted to the inhabitants of that 
colony, so far as was permitted by the laws of England. 
This was understood to guarantee to them the mainte- 
nance of the existing establishment of their church ; and 
the example of the formal establishment of a Roman- 
catholic church under a protestant sovereign has at 
length re-acted upon the constitution of the mother- 
country. 


87 Abrégé de l’Hist, des Traités ub supra. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Of the history of the southern system of Europe, from the end of the 
seven-years’ war in the year 1763 to the end of the insurrection of 
the Netherlands in the year 1791. 


The first partition of Poland in the year 1772.—The war of Bavaria, 1778.—The 
peace of Teschen, 1779.—The Dutch barrier dismantled, 1781.—The troubles of 
the Netherlands, 1787.—These terminated, 1791. 


THE termination of the seven-years’ war was the grand 
climacteric of the federative policy of Europe. In its 
progress, though the system continued to maintain its 
equilibrium, and even appeared to have extended and 
strengthened its federal relations, yet changes had oc- 
curred, which essentially altered its principles, and com- 
menced its decay. The newly formed royalty of Prussia 
was balanced by the newly formed connexion of France 
and Austria; the family-compact, which bound Spain to 
France, was in part compensated by the ascendency, 
which the British government acquired over Portugal ; 
and the acquisitions of our government on the continent 
of America were poized by the continental peace, which 
permitted the rival government to direct an undivided 
attention to maritime concerns, its neglected and enfee- 
bled navy being at the same time recruited by the junc- 
tion of the marine of Spain. The various parts of the 
system, as it existed in the year 1763, appeared to have 
been sufficiently accommodated one to another, though 
‘In greater extension and complexity, and the whole even 
seemed to have acquired a greater degree of stability. 
This apparent stability was however fallacious, and at 
this very time the work of deterioration had commenced, 
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just as the human body, while it yet exhibits the ap- 
pearance of robust and even florid manhood, has in- 
wardly begun the decay, which is to end in decrepitude 
and dissolution. 

The dissolution of the system did actually begin about 
thirty years from this time; and, though in the compre- 
hensive arrangements of the divine providence a smaller 
system of policy, while its principles are yet sound and 
vigorous, may be made to yield to the formation, or ex- 
tension, of some more considerable combination, yet no 
primary system of human co-operation has ever been 
devoted to destruction, except when its principles had 
been already corrupted, and the violence by which it 
was dissolved, served only to hasten its decay, and pro- 
bably to preserve for a new order of things some elements 
of good, which might otherwise have been destroyed in 
the progress of corruption. The Jewish worship was 
not superseded by the more spiritual religion of our 
Redeemer, until its efficacy had been almost wholly lost 
among contending sects, and human tradition substituted 
by the more religious for the commandments of God. 
Even the idolatry of the pagan worship, better than the 
total absence of all religious sentiment, was not set aside 
by the doctrine of Christ, until it had been so weakened. 
in its hold of the public mind, that Cicero described 
its ministers as unable to officiate in its augural ceremo- 
nies without a smile of derision, and Lucian openly 
ridiculed the received stories of its gods. When the 
Grecian republics were subdued by the policy and the 
arms of Philip of Macedon, their degeneracy must have 
been deep and decisive, since the brave and virtuous 
Phocion could pronounce resistance hopeless, and exhort 
his reluctant countrymen taa prudent submission. In 
the memorable subversion of the western empire we are 
tempted to lament the devastations of barbarism, spread- 

R 2 
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ing over the invaluable refinements of a long series of 
cultivated ages; but ona closer examination we discover, 
that the western empire was then rapidly declining into 
the worse barbarism of corrupted civilisation, and we 
Jearn to regard its rude invaders as the salutary, though 
severe, regenerators of its vitiated principles. The 
church of Rome too, before it received from Luther the 
shock of the reformation, had almost ceased to exercise 
any influence upon the hearts of men; and that it has 
since continued to maintain itself in the world, seems to 
have arisen wholly from the improvement, which was 
wrought in it by the chastisement of that visitation. 

The alliance concluded between France and Austria 
in the year 1756, at the commencement of the seven- 
years’ war, which gave occasion to these new arrange- 
ments, arose naturally out of the preceding relations of 
the principal governments of Europe; and the progressive 
operation of causes and effects may be traced even from 
the treaty of Westphalia, by which a systematic arrange- 
ment of federative policy was first adjusted. Austria’, 
by the connexion then established between France and 
the protestant states of Germany, began from that time 
to descend from the high station of the principal power 
of the system to that of the secondary, and in process of 
time even below the rank of the secondary government, 
which before the close of the seventeenth century was 
occupied by Great Britain. This considerable reduction 
of the importance of Austria could not be effected, with- 
out loosening so much the bands of the Germanic con- 
federacy, as to afford opportunity for the formation and 


-,) By. the treaty France was invested the league of the Rhine, which gave so 
with a right of interfering in the con- much influence to Franco, in the affhirs 
tests, which should arise between the * of the empire, as often surpassed the au- 
states and the emperor. Ten years after- thority of its chief.—Pteftel, tome 1i. pp. 
wards the exereisé.of this right was ren- 362, 364. . 

gered systematical by ‘the formation of 
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aggrandisement of the new monarchy of Prussia. This 
new monarchy again as naturally disposed the sovereign 
of the empire, to seek support from his ancient’ rival 
against his nearer and more dangerous enemy. When 
this alliance was concluded, the system in truth lost its 
principle of combination, for the barrier-treaty, by which 
Austria had been bound to the maritime powers, ceased 
to have any influence on the policy of that government. 
The barrier still existed for the protection of the Dutch 
provinces; but the power of Austria, which should have 
assisted in maintaining it, was transferred to the govern- 
ment interested in its destruction. As the general con- 
federacy of European governments had grown out of the 
interior system of the Germanic confederacy, so did the 
decay of the former arise from that internal change of 
the constitution of the empire, by which it had been 
transformed from a federative republic, of which the 
emperor was the chief, into a balanced system of two 
distinct confederacies, the one under the presidency of 
Austria, the other under that of Prussia. 

The new connexion was the subject of a long and 
violent contention among the parties of the French 
government ; nor would it have been maintained in the 
reign of Lewis XVI., if the influence of the queen had 
not been exerted for its support. It might indeed have 
been more suitable to the true policy of France’? to form 
alternate connexions with the two rival governments of 
Germany, as it was certainly her interest to hinder either 
from attaining an overbearing ascendency. The actual 
effect however of the Austrian alliance was a continental 
tranquillity, which permitted France to turn its attention 
to maritime affairs, and to assist by a powerful armament 
the revolted colonies of Great Britain. If Austria, not 


® Politique de tous les Cabinets, tome iii. pp. 354, 357. 
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eontrolled by Prussia, atid and not conhected with France, 
had preserved its efficiency in the system of Europe, it 
would have been led to support the interest of Great 
Britain by a continental diversion, which must have 
disabled the French government for interfering in the 
struggle of America. The Austrian alliance deprived 
the British government of this resource. France was 
accordingly left at liberty to direct all its efforts to the 
acquisition of a considerable naval power, and the inde- 
pendence of the American colonies was the result. 

So far the balanced state of Germany, with the Aus- 
trian alliance, was to France an occasion of triumph, as 
it was to Great Britain an occasion of defeat and humi- 
liation. Few years however elapsed, before the re-action 
of this very revolution aroused into operation the revo- 
lutionary principles of the great monarchy, by which it 
had been assisted. The principle of the system had 
been already destroyed by the altered state of Germany ; 
the changed relation of France and Austria gave the 
decisive impulse to the revolution of North America ; 
and the American revolution, in re-acting upon France, 
overthrew the chief government of the system, from the 
previous decay of which it had mainly arisen. In the 
revolution of France whatever remained of the system of 
Europe was violently destroyed. The re-action of the 
colonial revolution indeed might not have generated a 
revolution in France, if that country had not been, in its 
own internal condition, strongly predisposed to the sub- 
version of its government. Its operation therefore in 
this respect seems only to have been to accelerate a revo- 
lution, which would otherwise have been effected, though 
hot so soon, and perhaps not with so great violence. 
The suddenness and violence of the French revolution 
may have been necessary to its efficacy, in bringing the 
wasted system to a speedy dissolution. 
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The Prussian monarchy, which drove the Austrian 
goverhinent into a connexion thus important in its con- 
sequences, was in all the principles of its formation the 
well-adapted instrument of disorganization. Having 
grown out of the decay of the German empire, it was 
foreign from the established relations of the Europeati 
governments, and was accordingly fluctuating and un- 
certain in all its policy except its jealousy of Austria: 
composed of dissimilar and scattered provinces, connected 
only in subjection to a common sovereign, and to be 
preserved only by a military power, it naturally became 
an armed despotism, unfriendly to the security of the 
neighbouring states: and the geographical disposition 
of its territories, separated as they were into two portions 
by the interposition of a part of Poland, appears to have, 
as it were, prescribed to it the forcible partition of that 
country, which gave the fatal blow to a system of federal 
protection. 

Even this remarkable adaptation was improved by the 
avowed and strenuous irreligion of the sovereign, to 
whom it was principally indebted for its greatness. It 
should be remembered that, long before infidelity was 
avowed by the revolutionary government of France, it 
had been professed upon the throne of Prussia; and 
from this portentous appearance of an infidel sovereign 
may principally have been derived the lax and arbitrary 
interpretation of the sacred writings*, which has so un- 


‘their exhortations adopt a new-fangled 


3 In the edict concerning a ae pub- 
: ‘style, entirely different from the spirit 


lished by Frederic-William II. at his 


accession, in the year 1786, we find the 
following passage. ‘ Some years before 
‘ our elevation to the throne we have ob- 
‘served with regret, that several clergy 
‘of the protestant communion permit 
‘themselves a liberty altogether un- 


‘bounded with regard to the dogmas of 


‘ their persuasion ; that they deny several 
‘fundamental points and truths of the 
‘christian religion in general, and in 


‘of true christianity, which might in the 
‘end shake the pillars of the faith of 
‘ Christians. They blush not to renew 
‘ the miserable errors of Socinians, Deists, 
‘and Naturalists, long ago refuted, and 
‘to diffuse them among the people with 
‘as much boldness as imprudence, under 
‘the name of philosophy, by a strange 
‘abuse of that name. They blush not to 
‘ diminish daily the authority of the bible, 
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happily characterised the protestant clergy of Germany. 
The religious circumstances of Germany had indeed a 
natural tendency towards this vagueness of interpretation. 
The three religious communities of that country are so 
intermixed ‘, that the two sects of Protestants, the Lu- 
therans and the Calvinists, have been brought into a 
union for the support of their common cause against the 
Roman Catholics ; and, as the right of free inquiry was 
the very principle of their separation from the church of 
Rome, this right was exercised to an excess, in which 
they were led to explain away religion itself. The want 
also of a liturgy and precise form of belief, prescribed 
and maintained by a public authority, had left the Pro- 
testants of Germany to be influenced by every vague 
speculation, which ingenious men might offer to their 
attention. Attempts were moreover made to amalgamate 
the three churches into one, which contributed yet more 
to efface the characteristic doctrines of christianity. But 
the notorious infidelity of Frederic II., originating pro- 
bably from ‘his early admiration® of the literature of 
France, gave a fashion of irreverent freedom in religious 
discussion, much beyond the influence of these predis- 
posing causes. The reign of Frederic appears thus to 
have been the epoch at once of an audacious disavowal 


‘as the revealed word of God ; to falsify 
‘that divine source of the salvation of 
‘mankind; to give forced explanations 
‘of it, or even to reject it entirely; to 
‘represent it to men as suspicious and 
‘ superfluous faith in the mysteries of 
‘ revealed religion in general, and parti- 
‘ cularly the mysteries of the redemption 
* and sacrifice of the Saviour of the world, 
‘ to lead them thus into error, and in this 
‘manner everywhere to brave christia- 
‘ wity.’--Reign of Frederic-William IT. 
le vol, 1. pp. 442, 443. London, 


“ The three 'confessions:of Ge ‘ 
the’ ial Colic palit paadaane| 


olic, the Lutheran, and 
the Calvinist, are professed in many 


small contiguous principalities, and there 
is scarcely one of these, in which all the 
three have not free exercise. Innumet- 
able were the projects for moderating the 
differences between the three churches. 
One of these was the establishment of a 
Philanthropine, or academy of general 
education, in the principality of Anhault-- 
Dessau, by a man named Bassidow, 
which appears to have chiefly oceasioned 
the lamentable corruption of the protes-; 
tant religion in the empire——Robinson’s’ 
Proofs of a Conspiracy, p. 80—87, Dub- 
In, 1798. 

, >. Four years before his accession he ; 
addressed to Voltaire a letter composed 
in the most complimentary language. 
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of revealed religion, and of a corrupt interpretation of its 
principles ; to have encouraged the assaults of its ene- 
mies, and to have enfeebled the resistance of its cham- 
pions. Such a reign in such a government was an apt 
precursor of the disorganization of Europe. The go- 
vernment had grown out of the decay of the federative 
combinations of the empire, and tended to disorder what 
remained of the general system. The reign propagated 
the corruption of that religious principle, without the 
influence of which neither systems, nor governments, 
can be held in connexion. 

Even of this evil however, great as it was, we may 
take the cheering view, that it was not unmixed, but 
eventually the instrument of good. When the pride of 
philosophy had prompted men to place an undue re- 
liance on the power of reason, nothing could so effec- 
tually recall them to the sober exercise of their under- 
standings, as that it should pursue its course without 
restraint, and exhibit fully to the world the vanity of its 
pretensions. The prostitute worshipped in the frenzy 
of the French revolution sent back multitudes to an 
humble profession of the gospel of Christ; and the 
extravagant speculations of the German theologians, 
terminating in a rejection of every tenet, which could 
distinguish Christianity from simple deism, have excited 
a religious re-action, which promises to regenerate the 
faith of the original country of the reformation. | 

The military character of the Prussian government 
appears to have given birth to the military conscription, 
which, in the mighty struggle of our own time, has 
brought into the field the whole active population of the 
French empire. The experience of the seven-years’ 
wat having pointed out to the court of Vienna the ne-: 
cessity of imitating the example of its formidable neigh,, 
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bour®, the samé ptactice was in the year 1772 intro- 
duced into the gteater part of the Austrian dominions. 
Nor was the innovating violence of Prussia confined 
to cotitifiental objects, for Fredetic II. appeats to have 
first insisted oft the pretension, that free ships should 
make frée goods, on which was afterwards formed the 
maritime system of armed neutrality, opposed to the 
naval ascendency of Great Britdin’. This pretension 
was advanced by him in the years 1747 and 1748; and, 
though the claim was resisted by our government, he 
contrived to indemnify his subjects for the losses sus- 
tained in the contest, by seizing a part of the Silesian 
revenues due to the merchants of Great Britain*®, On 
the land and on the sea he was equally hostile to the 
existing order, On the land he set the example of 
transforming a people into an army ; on the sea he pro- 
claimed resistance to the established regulations of mari- 
time war. The prince-royal, his brother, appears to 
have been deeply sensible of the ruinous policy of this 
celebrated monarch, for, perceiving that his own death 
was approaching’, he is said to have addressed to the 
king a letter of most earnest remonstrance, ih which he 
told him, that ‘men read in his success the slavery of 
the human race, the annihilation of laws, the degrada- 
tion of society.’ The calamities of the French revolu. 
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® Coxe’s Hist. of Austria, vol. 11. p.489. 
7 A memorial on this subject was pre- 
sented in the year 1747 by the Prussian 
ambassador to the states-general of the 
United Provinces.—Mem. of Frederic 111. 
by Towers, vol. i. p. 286. Dubl., 1789. 
he principle however, that free ships 
should make free goods, appears to have 
been amicably suggested by the Swedes, 
in & negotiation with Oliver Cromwell in 
the year 1656, but declined by the En- 
a ministry.— W hitelock’s Memorials, 
. 627, 
Ps The revenues of Silesia had been 


mortgaged by the emperor Charles VI. 
to some British merchants, as a security 
for a loan, and the etmpress-queen, in 
ceding Silesia, had stipulated, that the 
king of Prussia should stand in the place 
of the late emperor, with respect to this 
debt. The king however detained 200,000 
crowns, as a reprisal for eighteen Prus- 
sian ships captured by the British, and 
thirty-three neutrals, in which the sub- 
jects of Prussia were concerned. 

, > Towers’s Mem. of Frederic IIL, 
vol. ii. p. 148, &c, 
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tion have abundantly justified this emphatic admonition. 
From Frederic himself the ruin, which his brother ap- 
prehended for him, was averted, not by the wisdom of 
his counsels, nor by the power of his resources, but by 
the seasonable death of Elizabeth empress of Russia”, 
who had been a most formidable enemy, and was suc- 
ceeded by sovereigns favourable to his interest. 

It may afford matter of profound reflection, that these 
precedents of disorder were very remarkably turned both 
against the government, by which they had been esta- 
blished, and also against France, where they were fol- 
lowed to the utmost extent of application. Among the 
subjugated governments of Europe none drank so deeply 
as Prussia of the bitter cup of degradation and depend- 
ence; and the power of Napoleon was overturned by 
his peremptory interference with the existing arrange- 
ments of commerce, and by the operation of his con- 
scriptions in rendering other nations military “, while he 
spared as much as possible the people of France. 

The example of successful violence, exhibited by 
Prussia, was conjointly imitated by France and Spain, 
then united by the family-compact. The close connexion 
of these governments suggested the scheme of attacking 
the interests of Great Britain through her commercial 
connexion with Portugal”, and in defiance of every prin- 
ciple of justice, it was made an express condition of this 
confederacy, that Portugal should be compelled to re- 
nounce her neutrality, and attach herself to the allied 


70 She died early in” the year ‘1762. 
Her nephew Peter III., by whom she was 
succeeded, held the king of Prussia in the 
highest admiration, and immediately of- 
fered to sacrifice for peace all the con- 
quests of Russia, engaging to join his 
troops with those of Frederic even against 
powers in alliance with his own empire. 
Peter was deposed, before he could af- 


ford to the king any assistance ; but his 


wife and successor, Catherine II., in- 
fluenced probably by a discovery of re- 
monstrances addressed to him in her fa- 
vour by Frederic, adhered to the peace, 
while she recalled the troops.—Towers’s 
Mem. of Frederic IIL, vol. ii. p. 148. 

11 This observation was made by Sir 
Walter Scott in his Life of Buonaparte. 

8 Abrégé del Hist. des Traités, tome ii. 
p. 109 
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courts. Portugal was accordingly attacked by Spain; 
but, the power of Great Britain being exerted for her 
protection, the aggression had no other consequence, 
than, as was pointedly said at the time by the old lord 
Tyrawley™, that Spain thereby told her the secret of her 
own weakness. 

This outrage was committed against the law of nations 
towards the conclusion of the seven-years’ war. In the 
year 1772, nine years after the conclusion of the war, it 
was proved to the world that this law had ceased to 
command any respect, and that the system of Europe 
was rapidly degenerating into a shameless struggle of 
rapacity. In this instance the scheme was projected by 
Prussia, and the concurrence of the other powers pro- 
cured by her management. 

The plan of partitioning Poland appears to have been 
formed by the king of Prussia'*, and to have been by 
him proposed, first to Austria, and afterwards to Russia. 
As Russia grasped at the exclusive possession of that 
country, a concurrence in a plan of partition could not 
have been obtained of the court of Petersburgh, without 
much address of management, assisted by favourable cir- 
cumstances. It was accordingly necessary in the first 
instance to secure the co-operation of the court of 
Vienna. This was obtained without difficulty. Russia, 
being engaged in a war with Turkey, was then induced 
by an apprehension of the hostility of Austria, to accept 
a portion of Poland as an indemnification for restoring 
Walachia and Moldavia, which had been taken from the 
Turks. 

Thus was begun, in the year 1772, the plan of parti- 


16 Politique de tous les Cabinets, tomeii. having remonstrated against admitting 
229, the house of Austria to a share of the 
4 Coxe’s Hist. of Austria, vol. ii. spoil, Frederic replied, ‘Ils partageront 
p- 500, note. Count Hertzberg, who was aussi la blame.’ 
consulted on the occasion by the king, 
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tion, which was completed twenty-one years afterwards 
by the final division of Poland. In the first perpetration 
of this great outrage, preparation was carefully made for 
its subsequent consummation. For insuring the con- 
tinuance of the evils *, by which Poland had been ren- 
dered defenceless, and even aggravating their mis- 
chievous operation, a system of regulations was devised 
for the remaining territory, comprehending all the exist- 
ing abuses of the government, and adding to the limita- 
tions of the royal power other restrictions, which ren- 
dered it absolutely nugatory ; and under the insulting 
pretence of providing for the future prosperity of the 
country, which they had spoiled, this collection of griev- 
ances was, after a resistance of two years, forced by the 
allied powers as an amended constitution on the Polish 
delegates, who had become sensible of the evil of their 
once valued privileges. 

Where was on this occasion that provident appre- 
hension of remote and contingent danger, which had 
used to excite a sensitive alarm at every encroachment, 
and had bound the states of Europe in the most compli- 
cated combinations? The answer may be found chiefly 
in the very magnitude of the exertions, to which a 
jealousy of the balance of power had recently stimulated 
those very powers. The seven-years’ war had spread 
over every region of the globe, and had wearied and 
exhausted the energies of Europe. In the season of 
lassitude, which followed this extraordinary exertion, it 
was not difficult to procure the acquiescence of the 
other governments. A change of ministry in the French 


> ¢ The partitioning powers excluded 
“all prospect of reform by perpetuating 
‘the elective form of the monarchy, the 
‘ diberum veto, and the other inherent de. 
“fects of the constitution; and still fur- 
“* ther circumscribed the authority of the 
‘crown by taking from the king the ap- 


* pointment of bishops, castellans, pala- 
‘tines, and ministers of state, and the 
‘patronage of the starosties or royal 
‘fiefs, and by vesting the executive 
‘ power in a permanent council chosen by 
‘the diet, and presided by the king.— 


*Coxe’s Hist. of Austria, vol. ii; p. S08. 
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government was even critically favourable, by disabling 
the opposition of the court of Vienna, which at first was 
adverse to the plan notwithstanding the offered share of 
the spoil, as it was unwilling to bring the Prussians into 
a closer vicinage'®, With this feeling a communication 
of the scheme was made to the French court by that of 
Vienna, for the purpose of discovering, whether the 
former would give assistance in opposing it; but a court- 
intrigue had displaced the duke of Choiseul, who had 
already encouraged the Turks to resist the ambition of 
Russia, and had substituted for him the duke d’Aguillon, 
who confined his attention to the management of do- 
mestic cabals. Of the British government the author 
has been fortunately enabled to assert '’, that it was 
wholly ignorant of the transaction. It may indeed be 
questioned, whether the nation, which had been recently 
connected with Russia by an advantageous treaty of 
commerce, would have been disposed to forego its be- 
nefits for a consideration so remote and general, as the 
preservation of the integrity of a country in the north of 
Europe. How powerful was the influence of such an 
interest, Mr. Pitt experienced, when he reluctantly re- 
linquished his purpose of protecting Turkey against the 
encroaching spirit of the same state. 

The southern countries of Europe did not afford so 
convenient a subject for a conspiracy of governments, as 

© Politique de tous 


les Cabinets, he had not been very fortunate in pro- 


tome i. pp. 146, 147. 

7 The late captain Edward Hamilton 
communicated to the author the follow- 
ing anecdote relative to this transaction. 
Sir Robert Murray Keith, who was British 
minister at Vienya, when it was deter- 
mined, returned to England on leave of 
absence some months afterwards, and 
meeting lord Weymouth, the secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, at White’s, 
while they waited for two more to form 
their party at whist, asked him, whether 


curing for him the copy of the treaty, 
which he had sent him. The secretary 
protested that he had never received such 
a paper, and a search being made, the 
letter was found in the foreign-office with 
the seal unbroken. This anecdote, he 
added, had been told to him by two per- 
sons, to whom Sir R. M. Keith had re- 
lated it, and who said he had often 
told it, to prove how the characters of 
ambassadors were at the mercy of indo: 
lence and ignorance, 
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Poland constituted in its northern region. The new 
plan of partition therefore was not introduced among 
them. But the unprincipled violence, of which the 
spoliation of Prussia had exhibited so striking an ex- 
ample, wag eagerly imitated, and this too in @ case, in 
which it. directly struck at what yet remained of 3 
system of equilibrium, 

Two years after the conclusion of the seven-years’ war, 
Joseph II. had succeeded his father in the imperial 
dignity, though during fifteen years he was only the 
colleague of his mother the celebrated Maria Theresa. 
Mr. Coxe has justly characterised this prince as noted 
for a restless spirit of innovation’, which was impa- 
tient of all existing regulations, and for a perfidious 
duplicity, which was regardless of the most solemn en- 
gagements. These fatal propensities were in some 
degree controlled by the long tutelage, in which he was 
retained by the empress-queen; but the artful Frederic 
contrived to avail himself of them, even within that 
period, for engaging him in the spoliation of Poland, 
and, when another opportunity of unjust aggrandise- 
ment appeared to present itself, the emperor forced his 
reluctant mother into new hostilities. 

The object, which on this other occasion excited the 
ambition of the emperor, was the acquisition of Bavaria, 
which seemed to be placed within his grasp by the 
death of the elector, who had left no male issue. A 
claim was accordingly advanced”, which would have 


8 Francis, grand-duke of Tuscany, 
who had married Maria Theresa in the 
reign of the emperor Charles VI., but 
even after the death of that prince had 


tothe elector-palatine, as the chief of the 
elder branch of the family, Joseph Il 
on the other hand claimed all the fiefs of 
the empire, which preceding emperors 


never enjoyed much influence, though 
about five years after that event he was 
associated with his consort in the impe- 
rial dignity, 
1° Hist. of Austria, vol. ii, p. 629. 
* The succession belonged rightfully 


had bestowed on the Bavarian branch, 
without naming in the investitures the 
palatine princes of the family. The ems 
press Maria Theresa at the same time 
claimed all the districts, which had been 
held by another jine, exdinct in the year 
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procured . for him immediately . almost: ,4he , halé uot 
the electorate, and wauld have so much. -embarrasse¢: 
the. remainder, as to facilitate the acquisition of: the: 
whole by a projected exchange of territory. Thejacquit 
sition would not only have added much to the power.of 
the house of Austria, but would also have connected 
with the centre of the monarchy the valuable demesnes, 
which it possessed in Suabia. 

To avert the opposition of the rival of eres 
Joseph tried upon Frederic the operation of that:accome 
modating system of partitioning”, which he had learned 
from that prince, offering to acquiesce in certain plans 
of aggrandisement of the territories of the king of 
Prussia, in return for his concurrence in the appropria- 
tion of Bavaria. But the circumstances did not appear 
to that wily sovereign to be similar. He felt it more 
suitable to his interest to assume the character of cham- 
pion of the Germanic liberties”, and the emperor, after 
a short struggle, was forced to content himself with a 
very moderate portion of the territory”, which he had 
hoped to engross. 

Though Joseph had been disappointed in this effort, 
he did not relinquish the object, and the failure appears 
only to have directed his thoughts to another method of. 
accomplishing his purpose. He proposed accordingly 
to exchange for the desired territory the provinces -of 
the Netherlands*, a proposal directly repugnant to the. 
barrier-treaty, which had transferred these provinces to 


1425, alleging @ pretended investiture, reunion of the margravates of ae 


granted by the emperor Sigismond in the 
following year to his son-in-law Albert 
duke of Austria—-Tableau des Révol. de 
VRgeepe, tome ii. pp. 419, 420. 

Coxe’s Hist. of Austria, vol, ii. 


Pp. ao 
x However i in the treaty of Teschen he 


sesured this very advantage, the empress. - 
queen than euigaging not ¢o oppote the | 


and Bareith to the electoral dominions of y 

the house of Brandenburgh, the terrj- ; 

tories before offered.—Fbid., pp. 528,538. , 
® This portion was abou a sixteenth | 

part, whereas that which. he h pal 

nceupted, was nearly & half— teh 

Y Hist. des Traités, tonie ji, p.l 5Y. 1 
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the empire on the express condition of holding them for 
the protection of the United Provinces. The same dif- 
ficulty, which had frustrated the former project, proved 
fatal also to this new speculation; but, in preparing to 
accomplish it, the emperor had dismantled the strong 
places, and expelled the Dutch garrisons. 

Though the alliance formed between France and 
Austria was in truth inconsistent with the provisions of 
the barrier-treaty, this was not formally abrogated by 
Maria Theresa *, who was busily engaged in opposing 
the aggrandisement of Prussia, in securing her share of 
the partition of Poland, and in arranging the treaty of 
Teschen, which adjusted her differences with Frederic, 
and was also unwilling to offend the maritime powers, 
and attach herself wholly to France. The restless ra- 
pacity of Joseph II., however, completed, what had been 
begun by the alliance of the year 1756. Having come 
into the possession of the imperial power in the year 
1780, on the death of Maria Theresa, he proceeded 
immediately to execute his plans of innovation. The 
barrier was in the following year dismantled *, and de- 
prived of its garrisons; and then the political constitu- 
tion of the Netherlands was shaken to its foundation *, 
and a way prepared by speculative alterations for the 
jacobinism of France. 

The dominions of the Austrian government were sin- 
gularly various, ten principal languages being spoken in 


*§ Coxe’s Hist. of Austria, vol. ii, 
pp. 584, 585. 

* In the years 1783 and 1784 he at- 
tempted to abrogate the barrier-treaty in 
fact, by extending the limits of Austrian 
Flanders at the expense of the United 
States, and by requiring that the naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt should be free. This 
project however he was compelled by the 
French court to relinquish, that court 
being desirous of conciliating the United 
Provinces, with which it was then con- 


VOL. IV, 


eluding on alliance for weakening the 
British power in the East Indies.—Ibid., 
pp. 589591. 

77 ‘He formed the grand, but imprac- 
ticable plan, of abolishing all distinc 
tions of religion, language, and manners, 
by declaring that in future there should 
be no more provinces, but one nation, 
one family, and one empire. He first 
abolished the numerous and separate 
jurisdictions, and divided the Austran 
monarchy into thirteen governments, 


s 
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the heterogeneous provinces *, of which they were com- 
posed, and these provinces being in other respects also 
as distinct as so many nations. In these territories 
many grievances required to be remedied, and Maria 
Theresa had begun a plan of gradual reformation, by 
reducing the enormous privileges of the nobility and 
clergy, and alleviating the oppressions of the peasants. 
A gradual reformation was however too slow for the 
ardent spirit of Joseph II., which was captivated by the 
project of reducing the discordancy of his dominions to 
one simple system of administration. He accordingly 
published a new plan of government, which altered in 
almost every particular the civil and ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments, and, though with some few changes really 
beneficial, was an extraordinary specimen of rapacious 
despotism combined with speculative innovation. Eager 
for power, he was led either to suppress the provincial 
states, or to render them inefficient by novel modifica- 
tions, and he made the absolute will of the sovereign the 
basis of the administration. Enthusiastic in his admira- 
tion of the French economists, he adopted into his 
constitutions many of their wildest extravagancies; he 
abolished the right of primogeniture, he declared mar- 
riage a merely civil contract, he facilitated divorces, and 
he rendered bastards capable of inheriting. The French 
writer of his life observes with triumphant satisfaction, 
that almost all the regulations of the national assembly 
of his own country had been sketched by this emperor ; 
and Brissot has characterised him as a greedy despot, 
covering his rapacity with a mask of philosophy. 

The imperial plan of levelling reformation was ex- 


each of which was subdivided into a _ cluding the Polish, Bohemian, and Illy- 
certain number of circles, or districts, © rian dialects,) Latin, Walachian, Turkish, 
proportionate to its extent.’—Coxe’s Modern Greek, Italian, Flemish, and 
Bist. of Austria, vol. ii. pp. 572, 573. French.—Ibid,, p. 573, 

$© German, Hungarian, Sclavonian,,(in- 
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tended to the Netherlands, where the extraordinary 
denseness of the population and the wide diffusion of 
comfort afforded incontestable proof, that the existing 
government was neither ill adapted to the people, nor 
ill administered by the rulers; and it was accordingly 
encountered with that strenuous resistance, which might 
have been expected from a people satisfied with their 
actual situation, and jealous of their numerous pri- 
vileges. At an early period of his reign he began his 
operations by abolishing convents, prohibiting proces- 
sions and other ecclesiastical practices, and removing 
images from the churches. In the year 1786 he made 
a direct attack upon the clergy by abrogating the pri- 
vileges of the university of Louvain, and instituting 
another seminary, over which he placed foreigners inde- 
pendent of the bishops. The clergy of these provinces 
possessing almost unbounded influence, such an attack 
would naturally excite a most violent discontent. In 
the following year new causes of irritation were added 
by the arbitrary suppression of the civil constitutions, 
and the indignation of the people of the Netherlands 
broke out into open resistance. 

The insurrection of the Netherlands might perhaps 
have of itself broken up the system of Europe, by esta- 
blishing in its centre an independent republic, if grief, 
occasioned by the multiplied embarrassments, in which 
he had involved himself, had not brought the emperor 
to his grave within four months from the commencement 
of hostilities. He was in the year 1790 succeeded by 
his brother, Leopold II., whose mildness and discretion 
conciliated his revolted subjects, and recovered this 
valuable portion of the dominions of his family. 

The moderation and prudence of Leopold might have 
begn insufficient for accomplishing the recovery of the 
Netherlands, if they had not been aided by an appre- 

s 2 
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nensiony which :mdutralized the efforts of the insurgents, 
and even determined these states to solicit the mediation 
of. the maritime powers, for effecting the. re-establish- 
ment of their connexion with the other dominions..of 
Austria.. Sueh.a commotion could not arise in a territory. 
adjacent to France, at this time agitated by the. first 
movements of the revolution, without deriving from it 
some portion of revolutionary feeling. The constitutions 
however of the Netherlands, though republican, were 
aristocratic ; and, when the appeal had been made to the 
people, that people soon learned from the example of 
their. neighbours to inveigh against the restrictions of 
the very governments, for the maintenance of which 
they had but a short time before been willing to expose 
themselves to every danger. A democratic party was 
accordingly formed, and the insurgents became divided 
into two hostile and irreconcilable factions. In this 
crisis the stroke of death removed the sovereign, by 
whose wild oppression the insurrection had been origi- 
nally excited, and might still have been maintained. 
The vigour of the resistance, opposed to the measures of 
the emperor, was abated by that event, and the offer of 
restoring the provinces to their former condition, which 
was made by the new emperor, was after some hesitation 
accepted. 

‘In treating of this insurrection the honourable, testi- 
mony should not be omitted, which was borne by. the 
Belgic deputies at the Hague to the good.faith and 
consistency of the British government *, which, they, 
said, had: never encouraged it in its outset, nor fed them 
with false hopes. in its progress ;..but had on every. 
cedasion exhorted them to-return to their allegiance, and 
expréssed: an earnest desire:to assist them in, secovering, 
and: _— their anci¢nt:and ‘legal, constitution, . Tbe 

sf ® Ooxe’s Hist. wf Austria, wol. die ps 692... 5; 
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pulicy of ‘the British government was the Jegitimate and 
sdlutary ‘plan of restoring, as much as.was possible, the 
combination of ‘that’ arrangement of states, which. had 
éxisted in Europe during the preceding century, but 
was then menaced with dissolution. Prussia, actuated 
by ‘its jealousy of Austria, appears to have encou- 
raged ‘an insurrection, which promised to diminish the 
power of the rival state; but Great Britain, though 
alienated from Austria by the French alliance, interfered 
only, as became its position in the general system, for 
the re-establishment of a barrier, which had been op- 
posed to the ambition of France, and might again afford 
protection. 

Unfortunately for Austria and for Europe, the emperor 
was not actuated by a policy similar to that of Great 
Britain. As much attached™, as his brother and prede- 
cessor, to the alliance of France, he looked to it for the 
future safety of the Netherlands, and evaded the offered 
guaranty of the maritime powers and of Prussia. For 
the barrier-treaty he inherited the aversion of Joseph II., 
regarding it as an unnecessary dereliction of the natural 
advantages of his dominions; and the guaranty of Prus- 
sia’ he was more especially anxious to avoid, as it would 
have subjected him to the interference of a formidable 
rival. He contrived at the same time to alienate the 
returning affections of his subjects in the very moment 
of reconciliation. Though he had originally consented 
to'restore to the Netherlands their ancient constitution *, 
Ke'could not afterwards be induced to restore it in any 
other form, than as it had existed at the close. of the 
reign of Maria Theresa, before the more grievous inno- 
vations’ of: his immediate predecessor. Nor was this. 
disappointment’ left to act alone upon: the still: rankling 
jealousiéy’df.' the Neétherlands}..bnt::it:;was accompanied. 

©) Coxe’s Hist-6f Aiusttidy vel i pi687j 1: <r dP Fbid,, p, 694, 
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by some proceedings of a violent character *, well fitted 
to irritate every principle of disaffection. By this inju- 
dicious conduct of the emperor, the democratic spirit, 
which had been excited in the insurrection, was cherished 
and maintained ; the confidence and cordial attachment 
of the maritime powers were at the same time forfeited 
by his abandonment of the connexion in declining their 
guaranty ; and the system, wholly loosened in this its 
main articulation, appears to have from this time merely 
awaited the violence, by which it was in a very few 
years dissipated and destroyed. 

The very different characters of Frederic and of Joseph 
were equally accommodated to the work of destruction. 
The crafty ability of the former introduced a practice of 
spoliation, which ruined the principle of federative pro- 
tection; the restless incapacity of the other destroyed 
the grand link of the system by convulsing the Nether- 
lands with rebellion. The process of dissolution had 
however heen begun, when the altered circumstances of 
Germany disposed the court of Vienna to enter into an 
alliance with France; and the usurping violence of the 
king, and the innovating vanity of the. emperor, but 
hastened a catastrophe, which must have ensued without 
their interposition. 

That the catastrophe of a decaying system should be 
hastened, may be considered as of itself agreeable to the 
plan of a beneficent providence, inasmuch as the princi- 
ples of renovation may be better preserved in a con- 
tracted period of decay and dissolution. It may however 
have also had an important operation in so modifying 
the result, as to render it more favourable to human 


8 Two obnoxious members of the the suspension of their sittings, the era- 
council of Brabant were removed; and, sure of their protests from the journals, 
when the states presented a violent pro- and the arrest of four of their members 
test against this measure, and proceeded _ increased the irritation —Coxe’s Hist. of 
to other acts of determined opposition, Austria, vol. ii. p. 696. 
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improvement. If, in the disorganized state of the con- 
stitution of the empire, a king of Prussia had not first 
strengthened his scattered territories by the usurpation 
of Silesia, and then awed the encroaching empire of 
Russia into a partition of Poland, that government, 
which under the ambitious Catherine embraced every 
pretext for interfering in the concerns of Germany, might 
first have possessed itself of the whole of Poland, and 
then have pushed its inroads into the centre of the 
southern system. In this case the system of Europe 
might have been as effectually destroyed, as by the 
revolution of France, but without similar tendencies to 
restoration. The extravagancies of democratic innova- 
tion might not have instructed the world in the mis- 
chiefs of speculative changes of government; the blas- 
phemies of an infidel philosophy might not have shocked 
it into a sober sense of religious obligation. The power 
of Russia has indeed been usefully employed in crushing 
the despotism, which followed a republican revolution ; 
but it was only capable of crushing with brute force, as 
it was far less civilised than the system to be destroyed. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


of the history of the Northern System, from the treaty of Nystadt, 
| coneluded in the year 1721, to the death of the empress Catherine IT. 
. tn the year 1796. 


Catherine II, empress of Russia in the year 1762.—War of Russia with Turkey, 1768. 

- The first partition of Poland, 1772.—The peace of Kainardshi, 1774.—The 
armed neutrality, 1780.—The Russian armament of Great Britain, 1791.—The 
peace of Yassy, 1792,—The final partition of Poland, 1793. 


Wuite the principles of the southern system of Europe 
were losing their influence, and the combination, which 
bound together its several interests, was suffering a 
gradual relaxation, the northern was progressive in its 
formation, the empire of Russia, which was its principal 
member, and the aggrandisement of which appears to 
have been its function, continually increasing in re- 
sources and improvement. The difference well befitted 
a system, which should interpose with effect in restrain- 
ing the evils of the dissolution of the other, and probably 
furnish the predominant and controlling power of a new 
and more comprehensive confederacy of states, in a future 
arrangement of a balanced policy. 

The northern system had not been, in any period of 
its existence, a system of equilibrium, nor had it a ten- 
dency towards such an arrangement. Russia on the 
contrary was by the treaty of Nystadt established in an 
ICN which the lesser governments of Sweden 

nd Denmark could not aspire to control; and, in a 
at eral view of the policy of Europe, that government 

races be conceived to resemble one of 


hose ex eriot, ; bodies ef the planetary system, whicli 
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carry with them through their orbits a number of atten- 
dant satellites, with ut being themselves perceptibly 
influenced by their action. Such a system was not liable 
to be destroyed by a disturbance of any federal relations, 
but could lose its existence only by the absorption of 
the secondary governments into the principal, or by 
such a change of the general policy, as should involve 
the principal government in the combinations of the 
other system, and thus put an end to the distinctness of 
that of the north. It was in this latter manner, that 
the northern system did actually tend towards its de- 
struction. As the empire of Russia increased in power, 
it tended continually to involve itself in the relations of 
the southern governments, so that at length, immediately 
before the struggle of the French revolution, the British 
minister judged it necessary to oppose a powerful con- 
federacy to the further advances of this northern sove- 
reipnty. 

The emperor Peter survived the treaty of Nystadt 
little more than three years, In that short interval 
however, and immediately after the termination of his 
western hostilities, he engaged in an expedition for ex- 
tending his dominion on the other side of his immense 
territory. In the earlier part of his reign he had ac- 
quired the command of the Black-sea by obtaining the 
possession of Azof, but was afterwards forced to restore 
that place, nor was it permanently acquired by Russia 
before the year 1774, when it was ceded to them by the 
treaty of Kainardshi. The object of Peter, in this his 
last enterprise, was to establish his power in the countries 
adjacent to the Caspian, that he might extend and secure 
the oriental commerce of his subjects. 

‘ The ‘Black-sea and the. Caspian are the seas, which 
promise to Russia its most considerable aggrandisement. 
The Baltic, in which navigation is by the influence of 
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climate obstructed during many months of every year, 
is naturally unfitted for becoming the scene of any great 
maritime dominion. The acquisition of-a communication 
with that sea was important to Russia, as it would con- 
nect the country with the western governments, and 
convey to it the habits and the improvements of a Euro- 
pean nation. But it seems to be in other directions, 
that Russia is by nature destined to seek the greatness, 
to which its prodigious resources encourage it to aspire, 
because it is furnished with free communications, which 
might easily connect it with the central and eastern terri- 
tories of the ancient world. 

The distractions of Persia had seemed to present to 
Peter a favourable opportunity for his eastern enterprise, 
and he had even been invited to assist with his forces the 
miserable descendant of the sophis!, whose throne was 
shaken by the assaults of rebellious subjects. But he 
was soon obliged to set limits to his acquisitions ?, that 
he might not too much alarm the jealous apprehension 
of the Turks. The provinces which he did acquire, were 
afterwards abandoned by Russia, as not compensating 
the efforts necessary for their protection. The enterprise, 
by which they had been added to the empire, appears 
thus to have been premature, like other exertions made 
by this monarch for the improvement of his dominions, 
which served rather to point the way to his successors, 
than actually to advance in the career.-- 

Peter died in the beginning of the year 1725, from 
which time to the latter part of the year 1796, with only 
three short interruptions, making together about four 
years, was the throne of this great empire occupied by 
female sovereigns. For this remarkable peculiarity in 
the Russian succession that monarch appears to have 
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prepared the way by the solemnity of crowning his wife 
Catherine, which he celebrated with unwonted magni- 
ficence a few months before his decease. It is indeed 
probable, that he then intended to designate the empress 
as his successor’; and, though an intrigue, in which 
she was soon afterwards detected, deprived her of his 
favour, she yet found means to place herself after his 
decease upon the throne, which she occupied between 
two and three years. As the coronation solemnized by 
Peter had facilitated her elevation, so the immediate 
circumstances of that elevation set an example of usurped 
power, which was imitated by two of her female succes- 
sors, Elizabeth and the celebrated Catherine II. 

In reviewing the history of Russia during the 
eighteenth century, our attention is divided between the 
reion of Peter, with which that century was begun, and 
that of the second Catherine, which reached near to its 
termination. Between these two memorable reigns in- 
tervened thirty-seven years, which, though not disgraced 
by any national humiliation, were yet so inferior to these 
reigns in the energy of the government, that they suggest 
the idea of a long interregnum. Of these thirty-seven 
years all except four were occupied by female reigns, 
and these four were divided among the reigns of two 
minor princes, and the yet more transient sovereignty 
of the husband of the second Catherine. Under this 
series of inefhicient rulers Russia seems to have found 
leisure to repose itself after the violent exertions of 
Peter, and to prepare itself for the long and active 
career, in which it was afterwards engaged by Cathe- 
rine. Peter has been blamed for endeavouring to force 
upon his country improvements, which it was not then 
fitted to receive. The violence, which he employed, 
was probably necessary for subduing the intractable 


* L’Evesque, tome v. p. J31. 
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nvateridlé; on‘ which: he operated ; but such ‘treatment! 
to ‘be : berteficial,’ must be only occasional: and: of ‘short 
editinuance. -The wars too, by which: he began the 
greatness’ of his. country, would have proved ‘ruinous,’ if 
protracted beyond his reign. An ‘interval of tranquillity 
was on ‘this account necessary for repairing the breaches 
of the empire, and for giving consistency and stability 
to the fabric of power, which had been raised by ‘his 
SUCCESSES. | 
Amidst all this inefhciency of government the import-' 
ance of the nation was still maintained. It was in one 
of ‘the short regencies that Kouli-khan, the usurper of 
Persia, after he had conquered the Mogul, deemed it 
expedient to send a respectful deputation to the Russian 
sovereion*. It was one of the female monarchs®, who 
enforced the election of the last of the Saxon sovereigns 
of Poland, in opposition to the wishes of the Poles and 
the intrigues of France. It was another of them‘, who 
repressed the undue pretensions of the Swedes, though 
they had armed to place her on the throne, and who drove 
thé king of Prussia to the verge of destruction’, from 
which he was rescued only by her death and the acces- 
siott of Peter III., his enthusiastic admirer. Russia wag’ 
in'this’ interval a mighty mass, exerting little external 
vigour in proportion to its magnitude, but by its mere’ 
weight eapable of making a formidable impression," ‘''” 
Nor was the internal improvement of Russia entitely’ 
stationary during this period of comparative quiescence. 
The first Catherine, or her minister Menchikof, fulfilled’ 
in ‘hér short reign the intention of her husband by esti-” 
blishmg the ‘academy of pares among the original 
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mambers of ;which she enrolled the two, Beraouillis, dis, 
tinguished ,.for their mathematical attainments; and 
Elizabeth, instituted the university of Moscow, and. the 
academy..of the fine arts at Petersburgh®.. Even. .the 
weak and unfortunate husband of the second Catherine 
distinguished his transitory government by suppressing 
the secret chancery, which was a most terrible state- 
inquisition, and by freeing the nobles from various. 
restrictions, which had reduced them to a state of deco- 
rated servitude "’. 

In reviewing the series of six sovereigns, who reigned 
in the interval between the death of Peter I. and the 
advancement of Catherine II. to the throne, it is obvious 
to remark, that the reigns of the females were separated 
by the very fleeting reigns of minors, or the yet. more 
transient government of the unhappy husband of Cathe- 
rime. Between the first Catherine and Anne intervened 
Peter II., who began his reign at the age of twelve 
years, and concluded it after little more than two years 
and a half. Between Anne again and Elizabeth inter- 
vened Ivan VI., who at his accession was only two 
months old, and was deposed by Elizabeth at the end 
of about thirteen. Between Elizabeth, lastly, and 
Catherine II. intervened Peter III., who at the expira- 
tion. of six months was displaced by his consort, and, 
afterwards experienced how short is the passage from,, 
the prison of a sovereign to his tomb. It is surely no 


réfinement to remark, how much a succession so curi-. 
ously, alternated must have tended to reconcile the rude- 


subjects of this government to the dominion, of a female. 


At.every interval the imperial power reverted, to a. male, : 


but to a male so weak and transitory, that he seems to 
have been placed upon the, throne for no other purpose, 
than: to''afford’ an advantageous ches neely to a female - 
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government. The respective durations also of the female 
reigns correspond to such a discipline of preparation. 
Catherine, the first in the series, reigned little more than 
two years; Anne, the second, governed during the 
longer period of ten; Elizabeth, who was the third, held 
the reins of empire twenty. It is also remarkable that, 
while these female reigns were thus increasing in length, 
the short male governments, with which they were 
alternated, were gradually diminishing, from two years 
and a half to thirteen months, and from thirteen months 
to six. It may be added, that these male reigns were 
at the same time descending from an almost adult minor 
to an infant, and from an infant to a man, whose matu- 
rity served only to exhibit confirmed and hopeless 
incapacity. 

There was also, it may be observed, a curious pro- 
gression in the circumstances, in which the Russian 
empresses were placed upon the throne, ending in direct 
usurpation. The first Catherine had been, as it were, 
designated to the succession by a solemn coronation, 
which had been announced by her husband in a mani- 
festo, extolling the services rendered by her fortitude to 
himself and to the state’. She had not however been 
expressly nominated by him to the succession, as his 
own law required; and the rupture, which occurred 
between them immediately after the coronation, might 
render it questionable, whether this had been his ulti- 
mate determination. He died, it is said, uttering an 
unfinished sentence, which left everything uncertain”, 
Catherine in these circumstances took possession of the 
throne by an usurpation, which had some semblance of 
a rightful succession. She was herself regularly suc- 
ceeded by the son of her unfertunate step-son, to whom 
she had bequeathed the crown; but, this young prince 


1 LL Evesque, tome v. pp. 127, 128. 8 Tbid., p. 202. 
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having died without making a similar appointment, one 
of the nieces of Peter was placed upon the throne by an 
election of the nobles. This princess again was suc+ 
ceeded by Ivan, the infant son of her niece, whom she 
had regularly nominated, agreeably to the ordinance of 
Peter ; and the unhappy child was deposed and impri- 
soned by Elizabeth, one of the daughters of that em- 
peror. Elizabeth did not, like Anne, resort to an elec- 
tion, but claimed the succession as a right of inheritance, 
though the law issued by her father had determined, 
that the crown should be transmitted by the testament 
of the reigning sovereign. The empresses had now 
proceeded from an irregular and questionable succession 
to an election, and from this to a deposition of the actual 
sovereign, cloaked however by a plea of lineal inherit- 
ance. The elevation of the second Catherine combined 
all the irregularities of the three cases, aggravated by 
special disadvantages, and so constituted a proceeding, 
to which these appear to have been separately prepa- 
ratory. Like the first Catherine, she was an alien to the 
royal blood of Russia, but without the advantage of an 
antecedent coronation ; like Elizabeth, she deposed the 
reigning sovereign, though she could not urge the plea 
of a lineal succession ; and, like Anne, she trusted her 
pretensions to an election, but to an election of the im- 
perial guards, not of the nobles of the empire. When 
it is considered that, in the very crisis of the revolution. 
count Panin represented to her, that her complete suc- 
cess was hopeless’, it cannot be thought that all this 
various apparatus was disproportioned to the result. 
The empire, to the government of which Catherine 


# Panin urged, that the Russians would _ fore advised that Catherine should assume 
never submit to be governed solely bya the government as regent for her son.— 
stranger, acknowledging for their sove- Tooke’s Life of the Empress Catherine, 
reign a countess of Anhalt. He there- vol. i, pp. 236, 237. Lond. 1799. 
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thus succeeded, is a phenomenon in the history. of 
human society. Such is its extent that, lrke the terra- 
queous globe itself, its dimensions are estimated by 
degrees of longitude and latitude, rather than by the 
puny measurements, which determine the magnitudes 
of other dominions. Such is the variety of its people, 
that it presents to the view of the philosopher an entire 
scale of the gradations of human refinement and. bar- 
barism, from the lettered and luxurious capital of a 
European monarchy to the horde of the vagrant Tatar, 
and the yet lower savageness of the forlorn Kamschat- 
kan. A European empire on the one hand, on the other 
an Asiatic, and reaching almost to the shore of America, 
it embraces within its immense vicinage three of the 
four regions of the inhabited world. Bounded on the 
north by the everlasting frosts of the polar ocean, and on 
the south descending into the milder climates, it com- 
prehends almost all the various productions, by which 
nations are enriched. Almost unassailable on account 
of the inclemency of much of its climates, the wildness 
of much of its territory, and even the vastness of its 
magnitude, it seems to menace all other governments 
without being endangered by their attacks. In whatever 
view we contemplate it, we behold something gigantic, 
and we look with apprehension to the time, when it shall - 
put forth all its formidable energies. 

In the important period, which prepared and began 
the great crisis of Europe, it was the fortune of this 
empire to be governed by a woman, but by a woman of | 
no ordinary mind. From the usurper, who dethroned 
her husband, and supplanted her son, we must turn with © 
abhorrence, notwithstanding the ability which she dis-' 
played ‘in the struggle. From the shameless wanton, 
who even-constituted the objects of her licentious passion 
acknowledged officers of her court, and shifted thémm' 
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without .scruple to stimulate a flagging: ‘ippetite, “we: 
must. recoil with unmingled disgust. ‘The foréien ddttiiv. 
nistration. too of Catherine was one continued? seties‘ 08 
unwazrantable- encroachments on the independenee: -of: 
the neighbouring ..states, violating every prmeiple'6f: 
national segurity and of conventional policy. But, hot 
withstanding all these abatements for public and private: 
misconduct, we cannot refuse the tribute of our admira-" 
tion to a sovereign, who with successful activity wielded ' 
during thirty-four years the power of such a huge dis-' 
jointed empire, who laboured to introduce among its 
untutored boiars and servile vassals the knowledge of a. 
regulated and liberal constitution of government, énd- 
who exerted her utmost efforts to naturalize the literature ’ 
of southern Europe on the ungenial banks of the Neva. ' 
Even the violence and the sensuality of Catherine. were : 
indirectly auxiliary to her claims on our admiration. 
The consciousness of the unauthorized means, by which; 
she had effected her advancement, urged her to incessant: 
and unwearied efforts for conciliating the affections. of> 
her subjects, and for covering with a blaze of glory-the 
imperfection of her title; and the vulgar sensuality of . 
her attachments effectually guarded her from the danger.: 
of confounding the character of the favourite with that: 
of the minister, and suffering her public conduct to be: 
influenced by her affections. Her vanity also contre+ 
buted to the splendour of her government, as it sought 
its gratification in the applause of writers, who might’? 
influence the suffrages of the civilized world. ee 
It we compare ‘Peter, who began the greatness: of: 
Russia, with Catherine, by whom it was vastly .adg- 
mented, we see in each an eager desire of encouraging: 1 
every improvement, and in. each the same grasping and ; 
forecasting ambition; yet in every other particular, wa «« 
obgerve them as much. contrasted, as in sex. , The ater: 
VOL. Iv. T 
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despotism of Peter disregarded the ceremonial ofa court, 
but :the voluptuous elegance of Catherine delighted in 
the: splendid pageantries of public entertainments. Peter 
again endeavoured to awe his subjects into civilization 
by the terrors of his severity, but Catherine studied to 
win them to improvement by the gentle arts of concilia- 
tion. These differences however corresponded to the 
different periods, in which they held the government. 
The mildness and splendour of Catherine could not have 
broken down the barbarism of the Russians, nor could 
the headlong violence of Peter have led them onward to 
refinement. 

At the time of the death of Catherine II. Russia had, 
with scarcely any interruption, been subject about 
seventy years to the government of females, the reign of 
that empress however having occupied about one half 
of the period. In estimating the general bearing of this 
extraordinary case of female succession, we must exclude 
the consideration of the public measures of the state, for, 
though in each of the other female reigns we find a 
period of comparative inertness and repose, this cannot 
be said of the last, nor indeed is any influence of sex 
discoverable in the public measures of the second Cathe- 
rine. For an influence of sex, which might be ascribed 
also to this sovereign, we must look exclusively to the 
manners of the Russian court ; and, to judge of its expe- 
diency in the whole series of the Russian empresses, we 
should consider the previous condition of the nation in 
regard to its social habitudes. 

The northern empire, it must be remembered, had no 
period of chivalrous refinement, to introduce a fantastic 
reverence for the female sex, which might be gradually 
depurated into a reasonable regard. The feudal habits 
of France and Italy had not been extended to Russia, 
nor had a conflict, waged with the enemies of the Chris- 
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tian faith, served in that country to exalt into a davotional 
sentiment the gallantry of a military people. A peculiar 
process was accordingly required, for giving to the 
women that degree of importance, which belongs to 
them in a period of refinement; and this appears to 
have consisted in the extraordinary succession of female 
sovereigns, which followed the first considerable efforts 
of improvement, made in the reign of Peter. 

This peculiar influence of female government was 
observable at least so early as in the commencement of 
the reign of Anne, or about the year 1730, when a 
passion for magnificence began to prevail in the court 
of Russia, though perpetually contrasted with instances 
of squalid rudeness, At this time too, when that court 
was disgraced by habits of the most excessive inebriety, 
the example and authority of an empress, who hated 
drunkenness, must at least have given some beginning 
to a reformation of the national manners. The volup- 
tuous sensuality of Elizabeth and Catherine IJ., in a 
moral view, admit no extenuation ; but, as one poison has 
sometimes been said to expel another, so may the exam- 
ple of sensuality have been, amidst so much barbarism, 
the only stimulant of efficacy sufficient to rouse the court 
of Russia from the more hopeless brutality of intoxica- 
tion. The sensuality of Catherine in particular, however 
ulgar in the selection of its objects, was not openly 
opposed to the observances of decorum. The public 
deportment of that empress was regulated by the most 
rigorous propriety, and to the general observation her 
gratification seemed to consist in enjoying those magnifi- 
cent pageantries, which amuse and improve the childish- 
ness of nations, equally as of individuals. 

‘If we pass from the consideration of the sex of Cathe- 
rine, and regard her merely as a sovereign directing the 
government of an extensive empire, we must rank her 
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among the foremost of the claimants of renown. ,We 
see | her assiduous in multiplying and enlarging the 
opportunities of education, inviting learned men from 
every part of Europe to a hospitable asylum ‘in her 
court, and granting pensions to the distinguished pupils 
of the academy of arts, that they might travel for im- 
provement into countries of more advanced refinement. 
We see her prosecuting with distinguished success those 
investigations of her remoter territories “, which had 
been begun by Peter, investigations deeply impressing 
us with a sense of the magnitude of an empire, in which 
it could be necessary to send out various expeditions of 
discovery within its limits. The empress Elizabeth had 
before her proposed to abolish capital punishments ” 
but she had suffered criminals to be deprived of life by 
the barbarous punishment of the knoot, and the admini- 
stration of justice in the reign of that empress had been 
also disgraced by other instances of severity. Catherine 
first prohibited the use of torture in all criminal cases, 
and, without any ostentation of humanity in protesting 
against capital punishment, infused a real mildness into 
the judicial system of her empire. These indeed were 
efforts of a reformation, which a despot might easily be 
conceived capable of exerting, as tending even to render 
the possession of power more secure. Catherine how- 
ever did much more, for she endeavoured to introduce 
among her subjects the habits and the principles of a 
liberal constitution of government. The assembly of 
deputies, which she convened from all the provinces, of 
her empire, though a premature, was yet an honourable 
effort, to enlighten the political views of her people: the 
‘instructions, which she had caused to be compased for 
the guidance of that assembly, though apparently, not 
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productive. of any immediate effect, could scarcely ‘have 
failed to sow the seeds of political improvement for a 
future period : and it should be remembered to the credit 
of the autocratix of all the Russias, that a Russian 
translation of Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England was published with her sanction”, as if to afford 
to her subjects an opportunity of studying the practical 
administration of a balanced government. 

The objectionable part of the government of this 
empress related to the foreign concerns, not to the inter- 
nal administration of the empire. She appears to have 
been perpetually apprehensive, that she should be over- 
looked and forgotten in the political relations of Europe. 
So anxious indeed was she to assume a rank among 
European nations, that the first chapter of her celebrated 
instructions for framing a code of laws, is employed in 
proving that Russia is a European state. For supporting 
this pretension of European importance, and also for 
gratifying an ambition, which dominions of scarcely 
discovered vastness could not satisfy, she was unceasingly 
engaged in foreign interferences and encroachments, 
employing alternately the artifices of secret intrigue and 
the violences of open and audacious usurpation. The 
Russian government accordingly became, under her 
direction, a power of pestilent activity to the existing 
relations of Europe, disturbing the settled affinities and 
antipathies of its states, and confounding the acknow- 
ledged principles of international policy. The body, 
which had heretofore moved in its distant orbit, compos- 
ing with its attendant satellites a separate combination, 
burst from its former path, and carried disorder among 
‘the other members of the general system. 

“The first object of the: foreign policy of Catherine 
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appéars to have been the assumption of a more direct 
dominion over the unfortunate kingdom of Poland, which 
is said to have been suggested to her by the crafty 
Frederic of Prussia. The anarchy, into which this once 
powerful monarchy had fallen, presented it an easy prey 
to her ambition, while its local situation, interposed as it 
was on the one hand between her empire and Germany, 
and on the other facilitating, or impeding, her approaches 
towards Constantinople, constituted it the highway to 
the attainment of importance in the west, and of domi- 
nion in the east of Europe. In the second year of her 
reign, the death of the third of the Saxon sovereigns of 
Poland afforded an opportunity of interfering in the 
concerns of that country, which she eagerly embraced ; 
and, after a struggle of about a year, she enforced the 
election of Poniatofsky, one of her discarded favourites, 
having previously procured from the courts of Vienna 
and Versailles a declaration of neutrality'’, made by 
them in the hope of detaching her from the interest of 
the king of Prussia. Whether the interposition of Cathe- 
rine had been really suggested by Frederic, or not, it is 
certain that she shortly afterwards concluded with this 
monarch a definitive alliance, guaranteeing the continu- 
ance of that elective government, which was a principal 
cause of the weakness of Poland. Her choice of Ponia- 
tofsky was well adapted to her purpose of encroachment. 
Possessing external graces and specious accoinplish- 
ments, but destitute of talents and of energy, he was a 
theatrical, rather than a real sovereign, fitted to attract 
the regards of an unthinking multitude, not to struggle 
with the difficulties of the country, if he could have 
been really disposed to maintain the independence of his 
crown. : | 
The Austrian alliance of France, which by relaxing 
© Tooke’s Hist, of Russia, vol, i, pp. 282, 263. 
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the barrier-treaty had so fatally enfeebled the federal 
relations of the southern states, appears to have been 
also among the northern powers destructive of the exist- 
ing combinations, for it detached the French court from 
the interest of Poland, and induced it to abandon that 
country to Russia during the struggle with the Prussian 
monarch. The French court was at length roused to 
apprehension of the progress of Russia, and in the year 
1768 excited the Turks to declare war against Cathe- 
rine. The effect however was only to determine Cathe- 
rine to divide with Frederic the prey, which she had 
purposed to engross. 

The first adjustment of the northern governments was 
made by the treaty of Oliva, as that of the south had 
been arranged by the treaty of Westphalia; and, as the 
treaty of Utrecht had introduced a new arrangement of 
power in the place of the latter of these two treaties, so 
in the north had the treaty of Nystadt been the epoch of 
an important modification. In the two fundamental 
treaties, of Oliva and Nystadt, by which the northern 
interests of Europe were thus successively adjusted, the 
independence and integrity of Poland had been expressly 
guaranteed. By the former the ascendency of the north 
had been transferred from Poland to Sweden, but the 
territory of Poland, as regulated by that treaty, was 
guaranteed by the contracting parties. In the treaty of 
Nystadt again, which transferred the ascendency from 
Sweden to Russia, Poland was included as allied to the 
czar, and the king of Sweden was bound to conclude a 
durable peace with that country under his mediation. 
It appears therefore that the partition of Poland, while 
it violated every principle of general security, was a 
special and direct infringement of the two conventions, 
upon which the northern system had been established. 

The Turkish war, though it clashed with this primary 
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‘Object: of. Catherine; opened to her’ a prospect. more 
iayiting: to her ambition. In the very commencement of 
her reign the scheme of driving the Turks from Europe 
had been suggested to her by marshal Munich %, who 
had conceived it when an exile in Siberia. She was 
therefore prepared to avail herself of the occasion 
afforded by the aggression of that people, and at once 
determined to excite an insurrection of the Greeks, of 
whose independence she professed herself the protector. 
The Greeks however, though they obeyed with alacrity 
the call of freedom, were ill qualified to maintain the 
pretension”, More inclined to pillage than to fighting, 
they showed themselves destitute, not merely of disci- 
pline, but also of courage. In Egypt a revolution begun 
by Ali-bey ”, who meditated to render that country once 
more the intermediate station of European and Asiatic 
ecommerce, was supported by the Russians during three 
years; but in this instance *! their own want of skill 
appears to have hindered them from profiting by their 
successes, and the death of the bold adventurer put an 
end to their hopes. The peace of Kainardshi, concluded 
in the year 1774, terminated this Turkish war, when it 
had lasted about four years and a half. 

Though the enterpriscs of Russia in the Mediterranean 
had not been successful, important advantages were 
gained by the war, as the treaty granted to that state 
the possession of some places which opened to it the 
commerce of the Black-sea, and established the inde- 
‘pendence of the Crimea”, to which, as to another Po- 
land, Catherine became thenceforward a pretended pro- 
tector, until she should find an os of — 
it under. her power. | 
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-acDuring- her struggle with the Turks thé: Russian 
empress: bad. been studious to conciliate the: maritime 
governments, and particularly Great Brita, that her 
naval expeditions to the Mediterranean might not expe- 
rience interruption. She had accordingly™, just before 
the termination of the Turkish war, concluded a treaty of 
commerce and alliance with the British government;:by 
which considerable advantages were bestowed upon the 
British commerce. But her attachment ceased with the 
occasion ;' and when, five years afterwards™, the French 
had exerted their influence with the court of Constanti- 
nople, in assuaging the jealousy, which her former suc- 
cesses and continued encroachments had excited, and 
in procuring for her some additional concessions, she 
was easily induced to adopt the suggestion of their 
ambassador, and to place herself at the head of an armed 
neutrality, in opposition to the maritime pretensions and 
power of Great Britain. , 
The object of this confederacy was to extort from th 

distress of the British government, then engaged in the 
struggle with the revolted colonies of North America, 
the abolition of two of the established principles of the 
maritime law of nations”. It was required that the 
property of an enemy should be secure from capture, 
when in the ship of a neutral trader; and, though Den- 
mark and Sweden acknowledged themselves bound, by 
existing treaties to a different and more comprehensive 
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Py Ihid.,.yal. i, pp, 273, 293, 294. 
“i IT9 prevent the co-operation of a 
Bnsaing Sect with the British navy, the 
French court had, in the year 1754, pro- 
posed to the Swedes and Danes to form 
an armed naval convention for the pro- 
tection, as was alleged, of the tradeof 
the maritime states, and to maintain the 
liberty of‘ the Baltic. «It was accordingly 
concluded in the year'.1766/ under the 


was in the followimg year diseoncerted by 
the successes of the British nayy.— 
Sketches of France and Russia, p. 123. 
Hague, 1803. The pretension was ma- 
tured in the American war, which, being 
purely maritime, had given extraordinary 
activity to the commerce of the north of 
Europe, as supplying the materials of 
neval equipment—Tabdl. des Réyol. de 
l’Europe, tome ii. p. 445. . a 
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enumeration of contraband merchandise, . Russia, with 
the other contracting powers, contended for. the limita- 
tion of this description of goods to mere instruments of 
war, without including stores necessary for naval equip- 
ments. At the suggestion of the king of Prussia another 
article was added, declaring the Baltic to be a close sea, 
and excluding from it the armaments of the belligerent 
powers. 

By this great combination, to which even Portugal 
had been induced to accede, it was hoped that a deadly 
wound might be inflicted upon the naval superiority of 
Great Britain. That dominion however survived for 
another, and yet more arduous struggle. But, though 
the maritime dominion of Great Britain remained un- 
shaken, the federal system of Europe was then virtually 
destroyed. The same states, it is true, continued to 
exist; the same forms of diplomatic intercourse con- 
tinued to be maintained; but the relations, which had 
bound the states of Europe together, and had given 
order and consistency to their combinations, were then 
dissolved. Since the wars of the British revolution the 
British government had been the controlling power, 
which restrained the excesses of French ambition, and 
protected the secondary states.. In the war of America 
this arrangement of the general policy was wholly dis- 
regarded. The continental governments, instead of 
seeing the security of their own independence in the 
maritime superiority of Great Britain, beheld only an 
opportunity of deriving some immediate advantage from 
its destruction. Another Poland was to be partitioned 
by. one general confederation of rapacity. The object 
however of the new conspiracy of spoliation was not a 
government become, by its inherent disorders, almost 
superfluous to the general interests of Europe, but the 
actual dominion of the ocean, the grand support of the 
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equilibrium of the political system. In one respect the 
confederacy was ruinously effectual. It dissolved the 
connexion of Great Britain and the Dutch republic *, 
and thus afforded to the emperor an opportunity of 
abrogating the barrier-treaty. 

Mr. Pitt appears to have justly appreciated the mis- 
chievous tendency of this general derangement of poli- 
tical relations, and to have sought with anxiety for some 
method of re-establishing the equilibrium, which the 
interference of Russia had so violently disturbed. The 
renewal of the war with Turkey presented the occasion. 
So desirous was Catherine of effecting the conquest of 
European Turkey, that she had with this view given the 
name of Constantine to the second of her grandsons, and 
had caused him to be nursed by Greek women, that 
he might from his infancy acquire the language of his 
intended sovereignty. 

In the same year, in which this ambitious and enter- 
prising empress placed herself at the head of the armed 
neutrality, she concluded with the emperor of Germany 
a partition-treaty for the spoliation of Turkey, the rest- 
less and grasping mind of Joseph II. having been easily 
induced to concur. The king of Prussia, alarmed at 
the dangerous combination of the two imperial courts, 
formed a confederacy of the electors and other princes of 
Germany, to which the king of Great Britain acceded, 
as elector of Hanover. Though the alliance of Russia 
and Austria was concluded in the year 1780, and the 
former, in reliance upon it, committed various ehcroach- 
ments on the territories of the Turks, that people did not 
declare war against Russia until the year 1787. In the 
interval the empress possessed herself of the Crimea, the 
independence of which hed been stipulated, apparently 


© Abrégé de I'Hist. des Traités, tome ti, pp. 211, 212. 
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with this very design, i in the. treaty of Kainardshi, the 
cen of France being at this time employed t to pro- 
the acquiescence of the Turks. The court of Con- 
ectaple at length could no longer endure the en- 
croachments of a government”, which seemed desirous of 
driving it to hostility. War was accordingly proclaimed 
by the Turks, and Mr. Pitt, to restrain the ambition of 
the northern empire, projected, in concert with Prussia, 
the well known Russian armament for the protection of 
their dependencies. 

The measures of the confederacy thus formed against 
Russia were in some respects successful. Sweden was 
rescued from the Danish allies of the empress”; the 
emperor Leopold, who had succeeded Joseph II., was 
induced to abandon the project of Turkish spoliation ; 
and the acquisitions even of Russia were limited to the 
territory of Otchakof. This acquisition the empress 
would have failed to make, if the British minister had 
not been forced by the clamour of the opposition, and 
by the resistance thus excited among the merchants, to 
relinquish his purposed protection. By this involuntary 
abandonment of the confederacy”, though Sweden and 
Turkey had been saved, the last effort to support a 
federal system in opposition to a coalition of two great 
powers was defeated. 

The empress was duly sensible of the service, which 
she had on this occasion received from Mr. Fox, the 
leader of the opposition-party in the British parliament. 
His bust was accordingly placed in a conspicuous situa- 


* Tooke’s Hist. of Russia, vol. 
pp. 122, 123, 

38 Sweden, by an attempt made on 
Norway, some years before this time, had 

iven occasion to a strict alliance between 
ales and Russia. Catherine more- 
over had recently conciliated the Danes 
by the cession of the patrimonial rights 
of her gon in the duchies of Sleswic and 


Holstein.—Ibid., vol. ii. pp. 247, 248 ; 
vol. iii. p. 172, &e. 

© The author was informed by the 
late lord Redesdale, that Mr. Pitt, a short 
time before his death, declared that his 
acquiescence in the opposition given to 
this measure was the only part of his 
political conduct, of which he then re- 
pented. 
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tion in her favourite retreat, though, for his subsequent 
opposition to a war with France, it was afterwards, with 
that of Voltaire, as an instigator of revolution, con- 
demned to obscurity. His confidential friend too, Mr. 
Adair, whom he had despatched to encourage ‘the em- 
press in her enterprise, was received with distinguished 
attention, and pointedly preferred to the ambassador of 
his sovereign. 

If any comment be required on the peace, which was 
thus forced upon the British minister, it may be read in 
the final partition of Poland, which immediately suc- 
ceeded. The dismemberment of that country by the 
earlier spoliation was the first great breach in the federal 
constitution of Europe. The final partition of it an- 
nounced the destruction of the system, and for the 
overbearing violence of revolutionized France it only 
remained to break up the frame-work. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Of the history of Colonization and Commerce, from the British 
revolution in the year 1688, to the French revolution 
in the year 1789. 


Decline of the Mogul empire of India commenced in the year 1707.—Completed by 
the invasion of Nadir Shah, 1739.—War in India between France and Great 
Britain, 1744. The battle of Plassey, 1757.—Louisiana settled, 1698.—Acquired 
by France, 1753.—Canada and Louisiana acquired by Great Britain, 1759.—The 
American war, 1775.—-The United States of North America independent, 1783. 


AN insular government, looking to the extension of its 
trade, would naturally prefer the islands, as the objects 
of its enterprises in India. To these accordingly was 
the attention of the English government early directed. 
The pre-occupancy of the Dutch however having ren- 
dered the scheme of insular settlements impracticable, 
that government established its factories on the continent 
of India; and thus the United Provinces, as they had 
been in Europe the means of engaging Great Britain in 
the struggles of the continental states, furnished also in 
India the immediate occasion, which connected it with 
the concerns of the eastern continent. 

The attention of the English government having thus 
been directed towards the continent of India, a second 
impulse was given by the French, which extended the 
factories of traders into a great empire. Less commer- 
cial, and more intriguing and ambitious, than their 
British rivals, the French first sought to derive advan- 
tage from the distractions of the declining empire of the 
Moguls'. The policy adopted by one of the two rival 
nations became necessary to the security of the other; 


© Maurice, vol, ii, pp. 299, 300,—-Sulivan’s Analysis of the Polit, Hist, of India, p. 54. 
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the arms of France and Great Britain were accordingly 
opposed in the confused and barbarous struggle of the 
princes of India; and amidst the blended hostility of the 
west and of the east were gradually laid the foundations 
of that extraordinary empire, which our government now 
holds, at a distance of almost a fourth part of the cir- 
cumference of the globe, over provinces much more exten- 
sive than its original territory *®, containing a population 
greatly exceeding in number its European subjects. 
While the active rivalry of the French was thus 
urging the British to engage in the quarrels of India, 
the rapid decline of the Mogul empire was relaxing the 
subordination of its princes, and reducing the peninsula 
to a state of anarchy, most favourable to the interposition 
of the Europeans. The death of Aurungzeb, which hap- 
pened in the year 1707, has been marked as the epoch 
of the decline of this eastern sovereignty. After a long 
and vigorous reign, in which he had crushed both the 
independent kingdoms of the other Mohammedans of 
India, and the native principalities, which still main- 
tained themselves in the peninsula, he left his throne to 
the contentions of his children, and his empire to the 
ambitious enterprises of his subject chieftains and of 
strangers. The work of ruin, begun by the dissensions 
of the family of Aurungzeb, was completed *, thirty-two 
years after his decease, by the invasion of Thomas Kuli- 
khan, who had first availed himself of the weakness of 
the government of Persia to usurp the throne of his 
sovereion, and then, under the name of Nadir Shah, 


*'The British possessions in India 
have .been estimated by Pinkerton to 
have contained, in the year 1799, after 
the reduction pf Tippoo, about 212,496 
syuare British miles, or about 75,000 
more than are. comprised in the United 
Kingdom ; and the population subject to 
Great Britain was by him supposed to be 


twelve or fourteen millions, but he has 
remarked, that by Sir William Jones if 
was estimated at thirty —Mod. Geogr., 
vol. ii. p. 238. At present the estimata 
even of Sir William Jones is doubled, and 
the territory extended ever almost fhe 
whole of India. 
8 Maurice, vol. ii. p. 286. 
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carried, his arms into India. As the irruption of Timur 
had broken down the earlier empire of Delhi, and had 
thus prepared the way for the establishment of the Por- 
tuguese, so did this other invasion of the Persian usurper 
inflict on the Mogul empire a wound so deadly, that. 
from this time the dominion of the Moguls can scarcely 
be considered as existing, being wholly incapable either 
of resisting the progress of the British, or even of 
maintaining the authority of its interior government. 

An East Indian company was formed in England so 
early as in the year 1600, but a century elapsed before 
it attained a stable prosperity. Resisted in India by the 
Dutch, and enfeebled at home by the public dissensions, 
it was long unable to effectuate its scheme of sharing 
largely in the rich commerce of the east ; and, though 
the vigorous government of Cromwell bore down the 
opposition of the Dutch, and opened to the English the 
prospect of a successful establishment, the hope thus 
inspired was soon baffled by the competition of a rival 
company, which had obtained from the venality of 
Charles II. a charter investing it with similar powers. 
The mischief arising from this competition at length 
suggested its remedy. The two companies were united 
in the year 1702, five years before the death of Aurung- 
zeb gave to the empire of the Moguls the epoch of its 
decay and ruin. 

But, though the commercial prosperity of the English 
company may thus be dated almost from the very com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, its territorial 
agerandisement was of a much later origin. The 
struggle between the companies of France ‘and Great 
Britain began in the year 1744, when a war, which 
raged between the governments of the two countries, 
extended its fury to the distant settlements of their. 
mercantile corporations. It was in this war,.that.the.. 
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intriguing spirit of the French at oncé'set’ the example, 
and imposed the necessity, of blending the’ interests of 
trading companies with the confused and ‘unsteady 
politics of India. The invasion of Nadir Shah had just 
before in effect put an end to the Mogul dominion; the 
authority of the throne of Delhi was thenceforward but 
a legal fiction, which served to justify the pretensions 
of some of the numerous claimants of its provinces; and 
the whole of this vast territory became a scene of tumul- 
tuous contention, affording infinite opportunity for the 
indulgence of a meddling ambition. The battle of 
‘Plassey, fought in the year 1757, has been marked as 
commencing the greatness of the merchant-princes of 
Britain *. 

The manner, in which this greatness has been acquired, 
has been at various times the subject of the severest 
condemnation. It might indeed be presumed that, in 
these circumstances, the conduct of the British agents 
would frequently be such, as must incur the reprobation 
of every moral mind. Far removed from the control of 
their superiors, and triumphant over the opposition of 
their rivals, they saw before them a vast and opulent 
territory, deprived of the protection of its ancient govern- 
ment, and distracted by the interfering pretensions of 
inferior chieftains. In these circumstances much of that. 
aggrandisement, by which the factories of British traders 
were gradually transformed into a great empire, must 
have been effected by violence and usurpation. Much 
however has resulted from a justifiable self-defence ; 
and in particular an unprovoked seizure of Calcutta®, in 


* Maurice, vol. ii. p. 375. The British coast—Malcolm’s Sketch of the Polit. 


remained, at the peace of the year 1763, 
sovereigns of the rich provinces of Ben- 
gal, Bahar, and Orissa, of the, northern 
Circars, of part of the Carnatic, and of 
all their old possessions on the Malabar 


VOL. IV. 


Hist. of India, p. 36. Lond., 1811. 

§ Surajah Dowlah, sowbah, or viceroy, 
of Bengal, excited, as is thought, by the 
French, seized Calcutta, and treated the 
garrison , with. great  cruelty.— Tableau 
des Révol. de l'Europe, tome ii. p. 367. 
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the year 1756, with the cruelty exercised upon the 
garrison, was the immediate excitement to the conquests 
effected in that part of India, which formed the com- 
mencement of the empire of the company. That the 
British empire of India, however acquired, shall be ren- 
dered tha instrument of improvement to the nations of 
the east, we may be encouraged to hope, if we retain in 
our recollection, that the British government is the only 
one registered in the annals of mankind, which in 
repeated instances has subjected its satraps to public 
enquiry °, and in one memorable instance to a most pro- 
tracted prosecution, not for having neglected the tempting 
opportunity of aggrandising his country, not for having 
sacrificed to a timorous moderation the ambitious hopes 
of his employers, but for having pursued with too much 
ardour the specific objects of his mission, or for having 
established the national greatness on the violation of the 
rights of foreign and distant nations. 

The transatlantic settlements of Great Britain, espe- 
cially on the continent of North America, present an 
object most completely contrasted to those, which have 
been hitherto considered, in regard at once to their 
original circumstances, their formation and character, 
and the revolution, by which a large portion of them has 
been dismembered from the parent-state. Yet even 
between these very remote and heterogeneous dependen- 
cies we may observe a very remarkable adaptation of 
their respective fortunes, in their mutual relation, as 
they were connected with the security and the prosperity 
of the mother-country. It is most remarkable that the 
very same war, which sowed the seed of American inde- 
pendence by the British conquest of Canada, crushed 
the competition of France fpr dominion in India, and 


®° Those of lord Clive, Mr. Hastings, and lord (since marquess) Wellesley. 
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established the ascendency of Great Britain, Prepara- 
tion was thus made for the aggrandisement of the British 
nation in the one region, at the very same time when it 
was alse made for the diminution of its possessions in 
the ather; and the general influence of Great Britain 
on the concerns of the world was accordingly upheld, 
while the American revolution expanded an indefinite 
field for the exertions of human industry and improver 
ment. 

The whole of the territory ’, which afterwards became 
that of the American republic, was originally vested by 
the English government in a company, named the Ply- 
mouth-council, It was all comprehended under the name 
of Virginia, but was gradually divided into several states, 
administered by governments of the most different kinds. 
The states of New England, having been colonized by 
the fugitive Puritans of the mother-country, were formed 
under chartered constitutions, which assigned to the 
people a very considerable portion of the powers of the 
government. Others, as the southern states, remained 
to a late period subject to proprietary governments, 
which ceded to individuals a controlling superintend- 
ence, properly belonging to the sovereign authority of 
the empire. Others again, as Virginia, were very early 
placed under the immediate direction of the crown, with 
constitutions distinguished by the name of royal govern- 
ments. All the proprietary governments however were 
at length transformed into others of this last descrip 
tion, and the chartered and royal governments alone 
remained. 

This distinction of royal and chartered governments, 
as it corresponded to the division of the parties of the 
mother-country, appears to have given occasion to that 


- ¥ Account of the European Settlements, vol. ii, p. 143, &c. 
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systein ‘of commercial ‘restriction, which afterwards ¢ con- 
stititéd the precise relation of the colonies to the parent- 
gtite. In the civil distractions of Englaiid the royal 
colony of Virginia, together with that of Barbadoes, 1 in 
the West Indies, adhered to the royalists, while the 
republican settlements of New England attached’ them- 
selves to the party of the parliament. The loyalty of 
the royal colonies naturally attracted the resentment of 
the parliament *, when it had overturned the constitution 
at home, and an ordinance was issued, which forbad all 
trade between the colonies and foreign nations, though 
not enforced against the republicans of New England. 
After the restoration the policy of the parliament was 
in this instance, as in the act of navigation, adopted by 
the legislature, and the ordinance was incorporated into 
that important statute, which thus comprehended in its 
enactments the regulation of the whole trade of Great 
Britain, both colonial and domestic. 

The monopoly of the colonial trade, which was thus 
assumed by the mother-country, was not resisted by the 
colonies, though it was frequently evaded. It was in 
some degree compensated to the colonists by the prefer- 
ence, which was given to their productions in the British 
market, and they ‘did not possess any means of enforcing 
a foreign trade in opposition to the government of Great 
Britain. The question, upon which they afterwards 
separated, was not that of commercial restriction, but 
that of internal taxation. Even the exercise of a power 
of taxation did not excite a spirit of resistance, so 
long as it appeared only to be a part of that system of 
commercial regulation, to which: they were accustomed 
to yield submission. It was when the parliament of 
Great Britain claimed the power of direct and internal 
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taxation in the American colonies, that a spirit of resist- 
ance was awakened, and a revolution occasioned, which 
gave a beginning. to the independence of the western 
world. | | | 

_ So early as in the year 1692°, almost a century before 
the revolution of North America, did the state of Massa- 
chusetts display a spirit of independence. Having re- 
cently obtained a new charter from the crown”, this 
state proceeded to frame a system of laws for itself, and 
passed an act maintaining the principles of freedom 
vindicated in the great charter, and particularly prohi- 
biting to levy taxes without the consent of the govern- 
ment of the colony. To this act the royal assent was 
refused, though it does not appear, that any design of 
introducing a system of internal taxation by the mother- 
country was then entertained. Though thus frustrated, 
the act was a strong indication of the spirit of the state. 
Nor was a spirit of independence confined to the state of 
Massachusetts, the colonies in general resisting steadily 
the unceasing instances of the crown, by which they 
were urged to make such provision for their governors, 
as would free these officers from the necessity of court- 
ing their favour. 

It was remarked by governor Pownall", that the 
relation existing between North America and Great 
Britain was such, as must necessarily terminate either 
in an American, or in a British union, either in such a 
combination of the American states, as would render 
them independent, or in such an incorporation with the 


‘2. Marshall’s Life of Washington, reserved to the crown the appointment of 


vol. i. p. 305. 
' #9, Administration of the British Colo- 
nies, dedication, pp. 13, 14. Lond., 1774. 
i. Phe charters of the colonies of New 
ngland had been abrogated by James 
TI. in pursuance of a plan ef Charles I. 
—Marshall’s Life of Washington, vol. i. 
p. 223, &e. alopid charter was granted 
to Massachusetts in the year 1692, which 


governor, deputy-governor, and secretary, 
and invested the governor with the power 
of convening, adjourning, proroguing, and 
dissolying, the assembly at pleasure, of 
appointing solely all military officers, and 
all officers belonging to the courts of just 
tice with the consent of his council.—Ibid., 
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government of the mother-country, as would put an end 
to the distinctness of their political existence. Adam 
Smith, who has earnestly recommended the latter mea- 
sure, has however intimated his opinion”, that the 
remote result might be the removal of the seat of em- 
pire to the western shore of the Atlantic, as in the 
eourse of a century the produce of American might éX- 
ceed the amount of British taxation, and he conceived 
that the seat of government would necessarily be trans- 
ferred to that part of the empire, which should con- 
tribute most largely to the peneral support and defence. 
The relative powers of the two parts of such a union, to 
support increascd taxation, appear from the experience 
of nearly the half of the time, which he has specified, to 
have been much miscon¢eived by this ardent speculator. 
But, even if his expectation had been in this respect 
well-founded, it scems much more probable that the 
transatlantic member of the union would previously 
detach itself from the rest of the incorporated govern- 
ment, 80 that the union would only have postponed for 
a short time an inevitable separation. 

The several changes of the government of the mother- 
country exercised important influences on the connexion, 
by which the colonies of America were attached to the 
parent-state. Originally they were considered as be- 
longing exclusively to the sovereign ”, and in no respect 
connected with the parliament. They had indeed been 
settled under the express limitation, that their proceed- 
ings should not be repugnant to the laws of the mother- 
country ; but they were notwithstanding regarded as 
separated from the direct superintendence of the legis- 
lature, and attempts made by the parliament to interfere 


& ‘ 
13 Wealth ef Nations, vel. ii, p. 134. 18 Pownall’s Admin, of the Colonies, 
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in regulating them were resisted and suppressed by the 
king, who alleged that the colonies were not yet annexed 
to the crown, but were of the king’s foreign dominions, 
over which the parliament had no jurisdiction. The 
subversion of the royal government in England had ne- 
cessarily the effect of transferring to the parliament the 
government of the colonies, the sovereignty continuing 
however to be exercised in the same spirit, the change 
regarding only the governing part of the constitution of 
the mother-country. When the superintendence of the 
colonies had thus passed from the sovereign to the par- 
liament, it was natural that, after the re-establishment 
of the monarchy, it should settle in the middle point of 
a participated management; and immediately after the 
restoration accordingly began the system, by which the 
legislative authority of the parliament was associated 
with the executive authority of the crown in the regula- 
tion of the transatlantic states. 

If the government of the mother-country had on this 
occasion acted agreeably to the precedents of the consti- 
tution’, a parliamentary representation would have 
been granted to the colonies, when they were considered 
as subject to the authority of the parliament. On this 
principle it was, that the county palatine of Durham 
had been, after many efforts, admitted to the right of 
sending representatives to the house of commons: on 
the same principle the same right had been extended to 
the county palatine of Chester: the principality of 
Wales, already subjected to the crown, had in this 
manner been incorporated with the realm of England; 
and an instance is even found of an English colony, 
settled in Calais, which sent its burgesses to the na- 
tional council. It is indeed of the very essence of our 


™ Pownall’s Admin, of the Colonies, vol. i. p. 146, &c. 
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constitution, that government.and representation should 
he, s9.¢0-extended, that the exercise of the former should 
be ,eguiated by an organ sympathizing with: the. various 
interests: of all the portions of the people, and combin; 
ing ,them, all in one great aggregate of national policy. 
But ,it was natural that the application of this great 
principle should be modified by the situation of those 
distant provinces. Their remoteness, while it required 
the attention of local governments, and rendered a par- 
ticipation of the representative government of the mo- 
ther-country very inconvenient, disposed the parliament 
to claim the exercise of power sufficient for retaining in 
their connexion with the mother-country provinces which 
might, on account of that remoteness, be easily detached. 
Thus the same circumstance of remote situation at once 
furnished the colonies with habits of local administra- 
tion, and inspired the mother-country with a disposition 
to maintain a vigorous control, generating in the two 
parties at the same time the two contending principles 
of independence and of sovereignty, and therefore natu- 
rally preparing the crisis of an entire separation. 
Peculiar circumstances rendered the insular settle- 
ments of the West Indies more dependent on the mother- 
country than the continental colonies of North America. 
The great expensiveness of the cultivation, in which 
they were employed, created a dependence on the capi- 
talists of the mother-country ; and their insular situation 
compelled them to rely for protection on the navy, of 
Great Britain, while it also subjected them to its control. 
Assisted by these circumstances, the English govern- 
ment in the year 1663" obtained from the assembly of 
-Barbadoes, and from those of most of the other islands, 
aigrant of four and a half {per cent., of all the produce 


<** a5 wawaids's Hist, of the Weet Indies, vol. i. pp. 222, 225,226. Lond., 1807. 
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exported,-and ‘from Jamaica, though aftét'a ‘contest tér- 
niinated ‘only.in the year 1728, an irrevocable revenvie 
of eight ‘thousand pounds. In this principal colony 
efforts had been employed in vain to establish a strict 
dependence of its legislature on the government of Eng- 
jand '*, by ordaining that the heads of all bills, except 
money-bills, should be suggested by the governor and 
council, and transmitted to England for approbation, 
before they should be enacted into laws. A perpetual 
revenue was at the same time required for the crown 
without success. The law proposed for securing the 
dependence of the legislature was similar to that law 
of Poynings, which was long the bond of connexion 
between England and Ireland ; but between England and 
the western archipelago the author of nature had inter- 
posed the Atlantic, and the legislation of man must 
yield to the appointments of his Creator. 

The original charters of the American colonies had 
drawn a precise line of distinction between their govern- 
ments and that of the mother-country ”, assigning to the 
local administrations the entire right of imposing in- 
ternal taxes, and subjecting the colonies to the mother- 
country only in relation to duties to be collected at the 
ports. The cause of this allowance of the right of 
internal taxation appears to have been, that originally 
the colonies were considered as dependent only on the 
erown, and not as in any manner connected with the 
parliament of England. When however the parliament 
at the restoration had been admitted to a share in the 
government of these dependencies”, it proceeded to 
ena¢t various laws for regulating their trade, for con- 
trolling their internal measures, and even for declaring 
the right-of taxing them i in all cases whatsoever. The 


- Bd ards’s Hist, of the West Tnciee -n i.p.22]. % Pownall, vol. ii. pp. 65, 66. 
mA 8 Tbid., vol, 1, p. 126—129, us 
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declaration of the general right of taxation was indeed 
long inoperative, the actual exercise of it not having 
been attempted until the year 1764. The transgression 
of the original line of demarcation then taught the colo- 
nies to disregard that line also on their part, and to 
deny to the government of the mother-country even the 
right of imposing external taxes, which had been ex- 
pressly reserved by the charters. This pretension of the 
colonies required some ingenuity to palliate its novelty, 
and a distinction was invented for the purpose. It was 
alleged”, that the colonies ought not to be taxed by the 
parliament expressly to raise a revenue, though it was 
admitted, that they were subject to the imposition of 
such external duties, as might be necessary for the re- 
gulation of commerce. 

During the long repose *, which the pacific adminis- 
trations of France and Great Britain gave to the two 
countries, from the commencement of the regency of the 
duke of Orleans and of the ministry of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the British colonies of America advanced in im- 
provement with unexampled rapidity. Their history is 
accordingly through this period void of the occurrences, 
which interest posterity, nor did any event of this kind 
diversify their annals, until the year 1759, when the 
conquest of Canada was effected by the English general 
Wolfe. 

The conquest of Canada was an achievement, the im- 
portance of which had long been felt in the colonies, 
The French in that northern settlement flanked the colo- 
nists of Great Britain, and by the habits and address of 
their country were enabled to acquire an ascendency 
over the savage natives, which was employed in direct. 
ing their barbarous Violences against the neighbouring 


19 Pownall, vol. ii. p. 64. '® Motshall’s Life of Washington, vol. i, p. 381. 
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settlers of the rival nation. So early as in the com- 
mencement of the reign of William”, a ship was de- 
spatched to England, to solicit the aid of the mother- 
country in an enterprise already perceived to be neves- 
sary to the security of the colonists. It was however 
discovered, that the king was too much occupied in 
Kurope for attending to the interests of America, and a 
determination was therefore formed to attempt the re- 
duction of Canada even without assistance. Various 
efforts, then and afterwards exerted for this purpose, 
having failed of success, Canada continued to be 
regarded as the grand source of the calamities of the 
northern colonists. The French had in the mean time 
established a settlement in the southern territory”, to 
which they gave the name of Louisiana. As this other 
colony extended northward, the plan of connecting it 
with Canada was naturally suggested ; and at length 
the British settlements of America became inclosed 
within the stations of an active and enterprising enemy, 
whose communications were facilitated by the great in- 
land navigations of the western continent. 

The first effect produced by this relative position was 
a tendency to union generated among the British settle- 
ments, which was manifested in the original formation 
of a congress. The French appear to have completed 
their chain of posts in the year 1753*, and immediately 
afterwards a convention of delegates **, assembled for 
devising means of conciliating some Indian nations, pre- 
pared the plan of a permanent representation of the colo- 
nies for the superintendence of their common interests. 


) Marshall's Life of Washington, ing it with Canada by a chain of forts.— 
vol, i, p. 257. Ibid., p. 430. . 

A svttlament was made by the % Jbid., p. 436, &e. 
French at New Orleans in the year 172), % From New Hampshire, Massachu- 
which began to flourish about the year setts, Rhode-Island, Connecticut, Pean- 
1731, Aathe colony adv towards sylvania, and Maryland.—Ibid, p. 439. 
the north, a plan was formed of connect- 


TO, 
In this primary effort of union we find. Benjamin, Franks 
lin f?, afterwards so ‘distinguished in the American revor, 
lution, the proposer of the plan, which was in.the fol- 
lowing year submitted to the British government. 
., This plan was frustrated by the mutual jealousies of 
the crown and of the colonies, the crown being appre- 
hensive of a concerted resistance directed against the 
supremacy of the mother-country, and the colonies being 
alarmed at the influence of a president of the union, who 
was to derive his appointment from the crown. As no 
satisfactory plan of union could be devised, it was un- 
avoidable that the colonies should be protected by 
British troops, assisted by voluntary reinforcements, 
which the provincial assemblies might supply. The 
second ‘and principal influence of the relative position of 
the British and French colonies accordingly was, that 
the former felt themselves compelled to look to the 
mother-country for protection in the arduous contest 
with the rival settlements. This dependence, which the 
alarming vicinity of the French settlers had at all times 
rendered sensible, was most sensibly experienced in the 
final struggle *, by which the safety of the British colo- 
nies was secured. | 
The conquest of Canada, in removing the apprehen- 
sion of external hostility, was the signal of that inde- 
pendence, which the American states attained at the 
expiration of twenty-four years, because it freed them 
from the necessity of seeking protection. It was from 
that moment certain*’, that the British settlements, of 
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Ameriean colonies, when once relieved 
from the terror of such a neighbour, when 
once freed from all apprehension of bei 

made subject to the house of Boufbot, 


= Aelia vol. ii. p. 144. 
fi a oe Life of Washington, vol. i, 
Tray. then the retention of Canada was 


first proposed, that able statesman, the 
duke de Choiseul, declared, that he could 
not‘ object toa‘ plan, which would necei- 
sarily pbové'so iruinous tothe enemies of 
France: for he wisely foresaw, that our 


would soon begin to consider Great Bri- 
tain as the only power, of whom they 

to be jealous,’—Sincla’s-Higt, of 
the Revenue, vol. it p..78, :The .predin 
tion. of the French statemnan..was. fils 
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Atfierita’ must speedily become independent’ comintini! 
ties+ and’ it only remained to be determined, whether 
any cértingent occurrences should accelerate, or retard} 
the natural and inevitable operation of politteal: causes. 
It so happened that events of an accelerating inflwehce 
were supplied by the circumstances and administration 
of the British government. | 
While the successes of the seven-years’ war removed 
those bonds, which had previously retained the British 
settlements of North America in dependence, its ex- 
penses prompted the mother-country to resort to mea- 
sures, which alarmed the jealousy of the colonists, and 
disposed them to withdraw themselves from a connexion 
no longer necessary to their safety. The protection of 
the colonies having been a principal object of the war, 
in which these expenses were incurred, the minister de- 
termined to seek in the resources of America the means 
of alleviating the burthens of the nation, and for this 
purpose procured an act of parliament, imposing, to- 
gether with certain duties of a commercial nature, the 
celebrated stamp-tax. To the commercial duties ®*, 
though in various respects offensive, the colonies might 
have submitted, having been long accustomed to ac- 
quiesce in the exercise of a power of regulating com- 
merce, claimed by the mother-country. But the stamp- 
tax, obviously introduced for the purpose of raising a 
revenue by internal taxation, was the very torch of the 
penius of discord, and enkindled a conflagration never 
to be extinguished but in the dissolution of all contiexion 
of the colonies with Great Britain. 
’ When the intelligence of this measure arrived in 
America, the legislatures of several states passed resolu- 


: ? seo 

filed, afterthe lapse of only twenty years, the ruinous influence of their separation. 
in-regard'ta the mdependence of the Bri- - ™-Marshail’s Life of Washington, 
tie cplohied, though it faited in regard to vol, ji, p. 105. egies 
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tions, protesting against it aa a violation both of the 
British and the American constitutions; and the state of 
Massachusetts, with the hereditary independence of that 
republican colony, recommended that a congress ahould 
be assembled, a recommendation generally approved 
and adopted. The colonies however were not then ripe 
for independence, nor had they such an abject even in 
contemplation. Franklin himself was of opinion ™, that 
they were unable to resist the mother-country ; and the 
history of the war, in which this dissension terminated, 
must satisfy every reader, that the independence of the 
American states, as it was at that time accomplished, 
was much more the work of one extraordinary individual, 
than the result of the resources and vigour of the colo- 
nial confederacy, France withheld its assistance, until 
the strength of America, guided by the wisdom and 
perseverance of Washington, had been proved on the 
plain of Saratoga. When indeed the capture of Bur- 
goyne and his army had given the first omen of success, 
the French government afforded aid, which for a time 
gave to the American cause a maritime superiority; and 
the capture of lord Cornwallis completed what had been 
begun by the former advantage, in baffling the military 
efforts of Great Britain. Even then however the inde- 
pendence of the colonies may have been immediately 
decided by the resolution of abstaining from offensive 
measures *, adopted by the British house of commons, 
under the influence of a very powerful opposition, for it 
has appeared from the papers of Laurens, an American 
minister at Paris, which were captured near Newfound. 
land, that the French minister had declared to the Ame- 
rican commissioners, that France was then incapable of 
affording further assistance. , 


© Marshall’s Life of Washington, © Knox's Extra-Official State Papers, 
vol, ii. p. 114, pp. 27,28. Lond., 1789. 
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That the imdependence of the American colonies 
should have been thus anticipated, must appear a most 
favourable arrangement to all, who will consider, that 
ten years only elapsed before the commencement of that 
great struggle with France, in which the powers of the 
British government were exerted to their utmost energy, 
an interval indispensably necessary for recovering it 
from the shock of so great a dismemberment, and for 
permitting it to avail itself of that extension of British 
commerce *!, which, contrary to all human expectation, 
was the result of the independence, and the consequent 
prosperity of the colonial states. If the revolution of 
America had not been urged forward, it might have been 
contemporary to that great convulsion, which many in- 
terior causes were then generating in France, and Great 
Britain, occupied by this domestic struggle, might have 
been disabled for opposing an effectual resistance to the 
revolutionary violence of that country. The same anti- 
cipation of a revolution, which must at length have been 
effected in the regular operation of political causes, had 


81 In the year 1820 it was stated in the 
house of lords by the marquess of Lans- 
downe, that in the year preceding the 
war the goods exported from the British 
empire to these colonies did not exceed 
in value three millions, whereas they 
then amounted to thirty —Hdinhb. An- 
nual Register, vol. xii. p. 90. Talley- 
rand has remarked, that France dis- 
couraged a connexion with America 
through a fear of the contagion of repub- 
lican principles. The United States were 
on the other hand attracted to a commer- 
cial connexion with Great Britain by the 
identity of language, the resemblance of 
government, the old habits of the leaders 
of the revolution revived by the practices 
of France in fomenting division, and, 
above all, by the interest of commerce. 
America, he added, had no real exchange 
except at London.—Mem. sur les Rely 
tions Commerc. des Etats Unies avec 
) Angleterre, pp. 9-27. The apprehensive 
jealousy of the French government even 
gave occasion to the separate peace con- 


cluded by the United States with the 
mother-country, a British cruiser having 
intercepted a despatch sent home by the 
French minister at Philadelphia, in reply 
to a long list of enquiries, relative to the 
most effectual n:eans of restraining the 
growth and power of the new republic, 
which it was feared might deprive France 
of her West Indian islands ——Coxe’s list. 
of the House of Austna, vol, ii. pp, 603, 
604, note, This charge of perfidy is con- 
firmed by the testimony of the French 
convention, in an address to the United 
States on the appointment of a minister 
plenipotentiary. The address states that 
‘the support, which the ancient French 
court had afforded the United States to 
recover their independence, was only the 
fruit of a base speculation; and their 
glory offended its ambitions views, and 
the ambassadors of France bore the cri- 
minal orders of stopping the carcer of 
their prosperity.'—Letters of Pacificus, 
annexed to the Federalist, vol, ii, p, 326, 
New York, 1802, 
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also an. important operation, in urging forward the great 
movement, by which the government of France was 
subverted, as the aid, which it rendered necessary to the 
success of the Americans, both augmented its financial 
embarrassments, and sent home a number of military 
officers, animated with a love of the independence, 
which they had assisted to establish, and eager to com- 
municate the new feeling to their already discontented 
countrymen. Both events would probably have soon 
oecurred, though the revolution of America had not 
been thus anticipated, for the colonies would soon have 
become too considerable for dependence, and the third 
estate in France could not long continue to submit to 
the exclusive privileges of the superior classes of so- 
ciety. But to the power and safety of Great Britain it 
seems to have been necessary, that the American should 
by some years precede the French revolution; and, 
when our government had been prepared to engage in 
the great struggle for the independence of Europe, it 
was probably salutary to the loyalty of .the people, 
that a longer postponement of this other crisis should 
not continue to expose them to the contagious influence 
of revolutionary principles. 

The revolution of North America is a memorable epoch 
in the history of human socicty. In its origin it is dis- 
tinguished from all others, as being a contest for a prin- 
ciple, when no experience of actual oppression had 
goaded to resistance. In its consequences it fills the 
mind with the variety and the magnitude of its influ- 
ences. By augmenting the prosperity of the United 
States, it increased the commerce of the mother-country, 
the ruin of which had been anticipated as its inevitable 
result; by the contagious influence of republican habits, 
even more than by the last aggravation of financial em- 
barrassment, it gave the impulse to the revolution, which 
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soon subverted the kingdom of its ally, and eventually 
destroyed the system of Europe; by its prosperity and 
its example it has begun a new series of human history, 
the history of another continent, dating from this epoch 
its independent policy, and commencing a new system of 
political relations, which must involve in its combinations 
all the countries of the other regions of the earth. Great 
therefore was the importance of the personal character 
of the man, under whose guidance this revolution was 
effected. Looking forward with a penetrating eye into 
the possibilities of a glorious futurity, patiently over- 
coming the difficulties perpetually encountered in the 
before untried enterprise, steering the frail vessel of his 
country through all its hazards to a successful termina- 
tion, Washington appears to have been, in every view, 
the moral Columbus of the Western world. He led the 
way to the discovery of a western world of policy, and, 
like Columbus, he became an example of the ingratitude 
of his country *. 

8 A violent party was soun formed in year 1799, had not been erected, when 
the legislature, which accused him of eight years from that event had expired. 


aiming at royalty; and the monument —Life of Washington, vol. v. pp. 413, 
voted at his death, which occurred inthe 414, 556, 833. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Of the history of France, from the commencement of the reign of 
Lewis XV. in the year 1715, to that of the reign of 
Lewis XVI, in the year 1774. 


Lewis XV. king in the year 1715.—Law’s system begun, 1716.—Destroyed, 1720.— 
The Jesuits suppressed, 1762.—The parliaments suppressed, 1771. 


Wuite the federal system of Europe was advancing to 
its maturity, and then hastening to its dissolution, its 
central and principal member was gradually yielding to 
an interior corruption of its government, which must 
have proved destructive of the general system, even 
though the combinations of that system had continued | 
to maintain their consistency. A government so im- 
portant as France could not have experienced a decay 
of its energies, and then the extraordinary excitement of 
a democratic revolution resulting from that decay, with- 
out causing a general derangement of the existing rela- 
tions of states. But the system was at the same time 
verging to its dissolution. By the general combination 
for the reduction of the power of Great Britain in the 
war of America, by the disregard of the barrier-treaty in 
the centre of Europe, and by the partition of Poland in 
the north, the grand combinations of the system had 
been loosened and destroyed. The principle of a fede- 
rative system was abandoned, when the secondary states 
were induced to combine against that power, to which 
they shquld have looked for protection against the 
predominance of France. The connecting link of the 
existing system was severed, when the barrier-treaty 
was violated, by which the maritime states and Austria 
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had been bound together in a common alliance. The very 
notion of a federative security was exploded from the 
policy of governments, when they had begun to combine, 
not for the mutual protection of their own independence, 
but for a partition of a territory exposed to their attacks. 
The great convulsion of the French government consum- 
mated the ruin of the system, but it only destroyed that, 
which had already lost its principles, and was in truth 
not fitted for a longer existence. 

The only question, which in such a case could remain 
for a political speculator, is whether, without such a 
convulsion, the decaying sytsem might not have been 
peaceably regenerated, and so much misery have been 
spared to the world. ‘To the doubt, which this question 
would imply, the uniform experience of mankind is 
opposed, which attests that war, evil and calamitous as 
it is, has hitherto been the grand spring of human im- 
provement. ‘The construction of a system of federative 
policy in particular appears to require the operation of 
this scourge of mankind, as it is the result only of an 
apprehension of overbearing violence, providing and 
combining the means of a common resistance. The 
earlier system of federal policy was accordingly the work 
of the great war of Germany, which had been waged 
during thirty years; and its transformation into a larger 
and more convenient adjustment of political interests 
was the result of the wars, which occupied the long and 
splendid reign of Lewis XIV. We may therefore 
reasonably conclude, that a yet wider extension of the 
system, to comprehend in one common arrangement all 
the governments of Europe, could not have been a 
peaceable development of existing principles, but res 
quired a great and mortal struggle, in which all the 
nations of Europe should be engaged, even to their 
utmost efforts. 

X 2 
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« Phe reion of Lewis XIV. had accomplished the change 
of government begun. by the administration of cardinal 
Richelieu. The minister. reduced the Protestants and 
the:nobles. The monarch completed the destruction of 
the former, so far as the violence of persecution..could 
effect it; and, that the government might contain withia 
it no organ of liberty, however imperfect, he at length 
succeeded in rendering the parliament of the capital an 
almost passive instrument of the pleasure of the sove- 
reign’. Neither had Lewis merely triumphed over the 
nobility in the fulness of his authority, but he degraded 
it yet more by placing at its head his own illegitimate 
offspring, whom he caused to be declared capable of 
succeeding even to the inheritance of the crown. In his 
long reign moreover a new generation arose, formed to 
the new principles of the government, and prepared to 
transmit them to their posterity. France accordingly 
appeared at length to have been reduced to the sim- 
plicity of a military monarchy, tempered indeed by the 
moderation of European habits, but destitute of all the 
resources of civil independence. 

Such however is the unceasing revolution of human 
affairs, that in this very reign, which completed the ex- 
altation of the royal power, were prepared the seeds of 
that independence, by which it was afterwards over- 
thrown. Eager to enrich the country, the power of 
which he wielded, Lewis permitted Colbert to encourage 
a spirit of commerce, which necessarily gave importance 
‘to the unprivileged classes of his subjects; and desirous 

-of throwing round his throne the brilliancy of literature, 
he enlightened at the same time the minds of those, by 
whom the throne was not approached. The nobles were 
still intrenched within the prescriptive privileges of their 


"2 Mably, tome iii, pp. 207, 298, 
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rank ;' but’ a new aristocracy of commercial’ acquisition 
was'soon opposed to the aristocracy of ancient inherit 
ance, and, when the general diffusion of information had 
placed the two classes on the same level of intelligence, 
the physical force of numbers would necessarily over- 
whelm the pretensions of titular distinction. 
| While this monarch raised up a power among the 
lower classes to contend with the privileged orders and 
the throne, he undermined his own authority by financial 
embarrassment. The heavy burden of debt*, which his 
wars and his magnificence had imposed upon the go- 
vernment, created a dependence, which bafiled the pre- 
tension of unlimited power, and even gave to the people 
a‘dominion over the state. A public debt is a principle 
of strength, in attaching individuals to the government, 
when it is established upon public confidence; but this 
can only be in a government so constituted, as to admit 
the people to be managers of their own contributions. 
In' France indeed, during a part of the succeeding reign, 
there was a great degree of public confidence. It was 
however a temporary paroxysm of commercial specula- 
tion, not a deliberate confidence in the integrity of the 
government. 

The necessity of preserving some organ of communi- 
cation with the people, for supplying the expenses of the 
government, had preserved, even during the reign of 
Lewis XIV., the form of registering the edicts of the 
court in the parliament of Paris, though that body was 
forbidden to express any opinion, by remonstrating 
against the order, of which it was made the depository. 
To this almost empty form was reduced the constitu- 
tional influence of the people of France upon the mea- 


’ 
® The debt of France at this time, ac- millions of livres, or 82,375,000/-—An- 
cording to a statement published bythe derson, vol, iii. p. 357. Dublin, 1790. 
regent in the year 1720, exceeded 1977 _ . ‘ 
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sures of their government. Yet this form, unimportant 
as it may appear, had in one remarkable instance pre- 
sented to Lewis XIV. an impediment, which all the 
plenitude of his power was not sufficient to overcome, 
his last efforts having been unsuccessfully exerted in 
endeavouring to prevail with the parliament to register 
the papal bull*, which the Jesuits had procured for the 
condemnation of their adversaries the Jansenists. 

It is a curious fact, that the stability of this last stay 
of freedom was in a considerable degree the result of 
the gross abuse, by which the seats in this assembly of 
magistrates had become venal. That independence of 
the judges, which in the British constitution was the 
offspring of liberty, could in the French government 
originate only from an abuse, because it was adverse to 
the spirit of a military monarchy. When the ministers 
of justice had been allowed to purchase the right of 
deciding on the claims of their fellow-subjects, their 
office became a personal property, and the parliament 
acquired the stability, which must belong to property in 
every settled government. 

Though in the reign of Lewis XIV. the political im- 
portance of the parliament had been reduced to the form 
of registration, the situation, in which that prince left 
the government at his death, was such, that this court 
was enabled to resume its rank in the state. The suc- 
cessor being but five years old, the government was 


8 This, which is known by the name 
of the bull Unigenitus, and was issued in 
the year 1713, declared that the obser- 
vations of Quesnel on the New Testa- 
ment, which maintained the Calvinistical 
doctrine of Jansenius bishop of Ypres, 
contained one hundred and one heretical 
propositions, among which was con- 
demned this maxim, that the fear of an 
anjust excommunication ought never to 
deter us fromm doing ourduty. St, Simen 
has accounted for the number, one hun- 


dred and one, by remarking that the con- 
fessor of the king, a Jesuit, had asserted 
that the book contained more than a 
hundred errors, so that the pope found it 
necessary to exceed that number in his 
statement.—Mem, of the Affairs of Eu- 
rope from the Peace of Utrecht by Lord 
John Russell, vol. i. p. 84. Lond., 1824. 
The bull, after a strenuous resistance, 
was at length accepted by the parliament 
ta the year 1720. 
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necessarily committed to a regency. An administration 
of this form, as it can never exert the whole vigour of 
the royal authority, is necessarily favourable to the de- 
velopment of the various interests existing in a state, 
and in almost any circumstances would have permitted 
the parliament to recover its influence. The actual cir- 
cumstances were even auxiliary to the efforts of that 
body, the regent being by them disposed to conciliate 
its support, and consequently to attribute to it an im- 
portance, which might render its support efficacious. 
The duke of Orleans, to whom, as the first prince of 
the royal family, the regency should regularly have been 
committed, was discredited by his notorious immoralities, 
and by the imputation of the atrocious guilt of poisoning 
the dauphin, the dauphiness, and their son, which how- 
ever appears to have been unfounded *. A strong party 
had on the other hand been formed in favour of one of 
the illegitimate sons of the late king, who had been 
recently classed among the acknowledged members of 
the royal family. The deceased monarch appears to 
have proposed in his will to regulate the regency in 
such a manner, as to compromise the claim of the two 
parties. The duke was nominated the regent, but with 
a council composed of persons attached to his com- 
petitor, to whom was intrusted the person of the young 
king. Of this will the monarch declared his expectation, 
that it would be as little regarded after his decease, as 
that of his father had been at his own accession. The 
event justified the expectation. The first act of the 
regent was to appeal to the parliament from the restric- 
tions, which fettered his authority; to induce that body 
to favour his wishes, he restored to it the right of re- 
* It is rejected by lord J.Russell, who amused himself with chemical experi- 
remarks that it was countenanced chiefly ments.—Mem. of the Affairs of Europe 


by this circumstance, that the duke had from the Peace of Utrecht, vol. i. p. 64. 
in his house a laboratory, in which he 
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monstrating, of which it-had been deprived :by the pre-! 
ceding king; and it was itself well inclined to support: 
the: pretensions of a prince, who could not be suspected 
af;.a .bigeted attachment to its adversaries the Jesuits, 
and was so indolent, that it might well hope to parti- 
cipate in the administration. The regent was accord- 
ingly invested with all the authority of his station, and 
the parliament was restored to its right of remonstrating. 
concerning the measures, which it should be required. 
to register. 

The long reign of Lewis XV., a reign of Gays 
years, is naturally divisible into three periods; the re- 
gency of the duke of Orleans, the administration of 
cardinal Fleury, and the reign of the mistresses. It 
was in truth a perpetual pupillage, begun with the 
natural incapacity of a minority, continued by the as- 
cendency acquired by a tutor in the education of a 
feeble mind, and concluded by the domineering influence 
of licentious passion’. In a favourable crisis of his 
life he obtained from the affections of his subjects the 
honourable title of the well-beloved®. At that time the 
affairs of his government had been prudently adminis- 
tered by the cautious moderation of Fleury, and one of 
his earlier mistresses, solicitous for the glory of her 
lover,.had excited him to expose himself to the fatigues 
and dangers of war. He lived however to change the 
affectionate anxiety of his people into an impatient ex- 
— of his successor, and the title of the destred,. 
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f ay ‘ea the effect of artful seduc- _ partly by habitual intemperance. Lacra, 
tidn. hen, in the execution of the  telle has remarked, that the nation had, 
motte oneiof. his courtiers ‘directed his during almost sixteen years of peace) 
eee tab to some beautiful female, he been happy under the government of an, 
sweted; I think the queen still | economical and pacific minister, and ‘the: 
mare au iful. Private Life of Lewis malady of the king appeared to have | been 
RV:, vdl: oP Dab i7Br. induced by the fatigue of wat.—Hist,'dé' 
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bestowdd . upon that successor, was‘a severe retractation 
af. his former popularity. 

‘The. feeble government of this prince, protracted 
‘rough more than the half of a century, was the apt 
prelude to the revolution, which closed the following 
reign, for it unbent the springs of despotism, so strained 
by Lewis XIV., and suffered the growing energies of the 
people to expand themselves against the pressure of the 
privileged orders. It was concluded indeed with a vio- 
lent exertion of arbitrary power, in the suppression of 
the parliament; but the people had then begun to be 
sensible of their own importance, and the suppression of 
an assembly, which they regarded as their only protec- 
tion, was but preparatory to its re-establishment with 
augmented authority. 

The internal administration of the regency, besides 
the restoration to the parliament of the privilege of re- 
monstrating, is distinguished as comprehending the me- 
morable schemes of Law, which excited the activity of 
the nation, though they involved it in one common bank- 
ruptcy. The financial distress of France, at the death 
of Lewis XIV., was so extreme, that it was proposed to 
the regent, to assemble the states general, and declare 
the government insolvent. The proposal was rejected 
by the regent, who feared to compromise his authority, 
and various expedients were adopted for supplying the 
deficiency of the public funds. The first of these was to 
order a recoinage of the circulating coin with a change 
of its value; the next was a revision of the debts of the 
state, for distributing it into different classes, to which 
different rates of payment were to be assigned. - The 
latter was in effect a bankruptcy, especially since a large 
proportion of the claims was arbitrarily annihilated, as. 
forged, or surreptitiously Acquired, or usurious.- These 
were followed by a commission for enquiring into the 
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conduct of the loan-contractors of the preceding reign, 
and forcing them to disgorge a portion of their gains for 
the relief of the public. All were however soon found 
to be insufficient, and the schemes of Law were eagerly 
encouraged, as alone promising effectual assistance. 

This projector began in the year 1716 with the instt- 
tution of a private bank, the notes of which should be 
exempt from the depreciation of the coin’, being pay- 
able only in the coin current when they had been issued. 
In the beginning of the year 1719 this establishment 
was converted into a royal bank; the payments were no 
longer guarded against the depreciation of the cur- 
rency ; and, within the first year from the change, the 
issue of notes was extended from fifty-nine millions of 
livres to a thousand. Law had in the mean time com- 
menced the formation of a company, for managing com- 
mercial concerns in every part of the globe, farming the 
whole of the revenue of the state, and directing the 
coinage of the country. The project of this company 
was called the Mississippi-scheme, because it began with 
the possession and trade of the province of Louisiana, 
watered by the great river Mississippi; but it afterwards 
assumed the title of company of the Indies. In the year 
1720 it was incorporated with the royal bank, and the 
system, a8 the plans of Law were then named, became 
complete. 

The decline of the system had already commenced, for 
many more prudent speculators had begun to apprehend, 
that it must fail from the very extravagance of its suc 
cess, and, converting their stock into cash, carried it into 
foreign countries. So great was from this apprehension 
the apparent scarcity of coin, that, after several edicts 
had been issued for restricting the payments of the 
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bank, and for varying the standard of the coin, an edict 
was published in the same month, in which the system 
was completed, prohibiting under the penalty of a large 
fine and of the confiscation of the sum found, any person 
from having in his possession more than five hundred 
livres. Three months afterwards another edict put an 
end to the system, as it ordained that, after a gradual 
diminution, its securities should at the end of a year pass 
current for only one-half of their actual value. 

Though this extraordinary project must have occa- 
sioned much confusion and distress, historians have re- 
presented its influence as generally beneficial. The his- 
torian of Lewis XV.°, in particular, has compared its 
operation, in drawing forth the commercial activity of 
the French people, to that of a civil war in exciting its 
political and moral energies. All the orders of the state 
had been for a time engaged in the most eager specula- 
tions of pecuniary advantage ; and, though many had 
suffered severely by the failure, yet the nation had dis- 
engaged itself from the habits and prejudices of a feudal 
government, and had become accustomed to contemplate 
the benefit to be derived from a rapid circulation of pro- 
perty. The East Indian company too, which for a time 
rivalled those of the Dutch and the British, arose out of 
the ruins of Law’s comprehensive establishment. The 
general confusion moreover afforded the regent an op- 
portunity of cancelling so considerable a portion of the 
public debt, increased as it had been by the operations 
of the projector, that he declared it to be reduced to 
little more than a sixth part of the sum’, to which it had 
amounted at the death of Lewis XIV. 

The parliament, perhaps instigated by the legitimate 


© Des Odoards, tome i. p.317..-° — published by the regent, the king now 
® Instead of which sum of almost two owes scarcely three hundred and forty 
thousand millions, says the statement saidlious.-Anderson, vol. li, p. 357, 
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piimees !* who were hostile'to the regent, was’ well dis: 
posed to interfere with the operations of the‘ system: 
Fhe ‘favour, with which it had been regarded: by the 
public, had rendered the sanction of the parliament. un- 
necessary, and its several modifications had accordingly 
been ‘established by the mere authority of the govern- 
ment. From the time however, when the bank of Law 
was declared to be a royal establishment, the parliament 
never ceased to endeavour to open the eyes of the go- 
vernment, until the system was totally ruined. For this 
interference it was chastised with banishment, nor was it 
recalled, until the regent deemed it expedient to com- 
promise the dissension on the condition, that it should at 
length consent to register the long-disputed bull, which 
the Jesuits had procured for the condemnation of the 
: ansenists. 

‘Though in this instance the regent became the re 
of the Jesuits, the general conduct of his government 
had been favourable to the contrary party. No one 
indeed was better fitted to extinguish the controversy by 
rejecting the pretensions of the Jesuits”, and in the 
beginning of his government he had adopted several 
measures, which seemed to indicate such a determina- 
tion ; but they had contrived to interest in their protec- 
tion the abbé Dubois , who had risen from the condition 
of an obsequious dependent of the duke to that of his 
confidential counsellor; and their triumph, which Lewis 
XIV. had been unable to accomplish, was at length 
‘effected in a crisis, in which the attention of the pubhe 
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was engrossed .by the catastrophe of: the system: Thua 
was. established the ascendency of that: eftraordinary 
and important order, which was to be wholly.suppressed 
at,the expiration of the brief period of forty-two years. 
The .piety of the Jansenists was forced to yield to the 
institutions of Rome, though for their peculiar doctrine 
ey pleaded the authority of Augustine. 

The regency was terminated in the year 1723; but 
the three years, which were interposed between its 
conclusion and the commencement of the administration 
of cardinal Fleury, may be considered as a continuation 
of it, not.only because, on account of the extreme youth 
of the king, the duke of Orleans continued for some time 
to exercise the same authority, but also because nothing 
materially affecting the interior government occurred in 
the transitory administration, which followed his death. 

The administration of Fleury occupied a much larger 
portion of this reign, being terminated only by the death 
of the cardinal, in the year 1743, seventeen years after 
he had been called to the direction of the state. Of 
these seventeen years the last two were agitated by the 
war of the Austrian succession. The others formed a 
period of undisturbed tranquillity, and with the pre- 
ceding part of the reign compose an extraordinary 
example of national repose. Frugality and conciliation 
were the characteristics of this minister, and they were 
also the qualities most required in the circumstances: of 
the kingdom. It has been observed too”, that the duke 
of Orleans was the fittest of all men to direct the: state 
in the period of the regency, and the cardinal in that 
which succeeded. The pleasurable indolence : of: the 
regent tended to = a spirit of moderation to his ordi- 
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when he was roused by an important occasion, repressed 
the violence of the parties, which had broken into action 
at the conclusion of a long and vigorous reign. The 
crisis of Law’s system also demanded the energy of such 
a minister, but would have overwhelmed the timidity of 
the cardinal. As that crisis was managed by the duke, 
it at once excited the commercial activity of the nation, 
and lightened the incumbrances of the state. Then 
indeed the orderly economy of the cardinal was most 
conducive to the public advantage. Credit became re- 
established, and commerce attained to a prosperity, 
which in that country it had not before enjoyed. In the 
very commencement of his ministry he took care to put 
an end, for a very long time“, to the variations of the 
value of the coin by a reasonable adjustment, a measure 
constituting the surest basis of commercial improve- 
ment. 

The foreign policy, which the regent had adopted 
under the influence of personal considerations, the car- 
dinal continued because it was favourable to peace. 
The extraordinary spectacle was therefore still exhibited, 
of the two rival governments of France and Great Britain 
combining to maintain the tranquillity of a system of 
federative policy, which had been established by the 
most obstinate efforts of their mutual hostility. The 
reproach of the administration of Fleury is that he 
neglected the marine of France, suffering it to sink into 
a decay, the effects of which were fatally experienced in 
the succeeding wars’. But his neglect of the navy 
was a part of the policy of preserving peace with Great 
Britain'®; and a minister of France might well question 
the expediency of endeavouring to support a military 

4 This was done in the year 1726, unt] the year 1785.—Des Odoards, tome 


and no further change was introduced iii, p. 27. 
15 Thid., p. 107. 16 Ibid., tome il. p, 242. 
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marine in a country '’, in which foreign commerce was 
yet cultivated chiefly through imitation. 

One important operation of this pacific policy, begun 
by the regent and long continued by the cardinal, ap- 
pears to have escaped the observation of historians, 
though they could not fail to notice the effect. It has 
been commonly remarked that the philosophy ', which 
has been intimately concerned in the subversion of the 
French government, first showed itself in France about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. It is known also 
that those, who formed the philosophical school of that 
country, were penetrated with a profound admiration of 
the liberal policy of the British government, and of the 
enlarged views of the writers, who thought and wrote 
under its protection. They did not indeed select the 
examples most deserving imitation, for the mind of 
France had been already corrupted by Bayle”, and the 
freedom of discussion, enjoyed in Great Britain, had 
permitted the advocates of irrcligion to advance their 
sophisms amidst the conclusive arguments of sound phi- 
losophy. Collins and Bolingbroke were more acceptable 
to men thus predisposed to infidelity, than Locke and 
Newton. It is reasonable to believe, that this disposi- 
tion to emulate, though perversely, the freedom of 
British speculation, was much favoured among the 
French by the harmony, which so long subsisted between 
the two governments. The mere suspension of political 
rivalry must have facilitated the transmission of opinions 


17 Des Odoards, tome iii. p. 111. 

18 The philosophers of France are re- 
ducible generally to two classes; the 
encyclopedists and the economists. The 
first volume of the Encyclopédie appeared 
in the year 1751; the economists did not 
form a sect until the year 1760. While 
the former attacked religion and tlee 
clergy, the latter combated the whole 
system of the finances of the government. 
Montesquieu did not belong to either 
party, but contributed powerfully to pro- 


pagate a desire of political change, by 
commending openly, and in the strongest 
language, the constitution of England. 

” Bayle was born in the year 1647, 
and died in the year 1706. Bred a Pro- 
testant, he was converted eto the religion 
of Rome in a seminary of Jesuits; he 
then recanted his new faith, and in his 
dictionary he afterwards incnicated a 

eneral scepticism, rendered attractive to 
licentious minds by indecent anecdotes.' 
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from,.the. one country. to. the other.;. the *habit-ef, don 
operating for the maintenance of the general trang uidatyy 
would yet more familiarise the restricted minds: of: tha; 
French.to the more enlarged modes: of thinking...pres, 
valent among the British; and the gross. abuses of: 
their government, when thus brought into a. dipget; 
comparison with the British constitution, would .urge, 
them to the most eager adoption of that, which seemed! 
to them to be British philosopliy. The fashion!.of- 
admiring everything English had indeed been.-bepun: 
by the regent and his friends”, before -it appeared-in): 
the compositions of writers, so that the court itself- 
afforded example and encouragement to those, who lin 
praising the institutions of England condemned those !ofi! 
their own country. The first of these was :'Vobtaire;:) 
who writing with genius and vivacity in every. species: of’ 
composition, both in poetry and in: prose, established: 
himself in a sort of dictatorship over the literature:df:: 
France. cite OTs 
The policy of the duke of Orleans and cardinal. Fleuryi: 
appears thus to have begun that excitement of the:mindb’ 
of the French people, which was completed by the war-; 
of America. The former introduced among them: the! 
freedom of the boldest speculation, the latter. gave to! 
their political philosophy a decidedly republican. chai: 
racter. As the one encouraged unrestrained. enquiry; so! ' 
the other. formed to republicanism a number: of: military! 
missionaries, and taught the people at home to:teiumph; 
in the success of their republican allies, ©. tu wD 
the cardinal died in the fourth year of the avarpfahels 
Austrian succession,.in which he had. been crelvetantiyt 
pkrapaded to engage, flattering .himself however with! 
the, hope; that hostilities might be of. very: short: contimaed 
ance, and, that-he aight thus-be scan permitted 40 seturasi 
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to the tranquil system of administration, which he loved. 
At the death of his tutor and minister the king emutated 
the declaration, which his predecessor had made at the 
decease of cardinal Mazarin, announcing his determina- 
tion of governing thenceforward for himself. ‘ But the 
feeble character of Lewis XV. rendered such an effort 
wholly impracticable. Far from supporting himself: the 
burden, which the cardinal had so long borne, he soon 
sank under the dishonourable influence of a series of 
mistresses, and for the original springs of the subse- 
quent measures of his government we are forced to 
search into the recesses of his private profligacy. 

This disgraceful portion of the reign of Lewis XV. 
had an important connexion with the revolution, which 
occurred in the next. It was the period, in which the 
spurious philosophy of that country, nurtured under the 
peaceful administrations of the regent and the cardinal, 
attained to its maturity, and was prepared for the demo- 
cratic struggles, which so soon afterwards convulsed and 
destroyed the government. It was a period also, ‘in 
which men were taught to look with contempt and dis+ 
gust on the court, dishonoured as it was by an utter 
disregard of public decency, and to look to the people 
for. the regeneration of the public morals. The spirit’ 
of revolution, thus aroused, was yet more excited by: 
the impositions of an oppressive system of finance ; and_ 
the last provocation was given by the suppression of the ’ 
parliaments. 3 

The most remarkable transaction of this period was’ 
the suppression of the Jesuits. From the very com- 
mencement of the reign of Lewis XV. a violent struggle 
had been maintained between that order, which had} 
been favoured by the preceding monarch, and the par! 
liament,- which vigorously resisted the celebrated Bull’ 
procured by.it,.as net consistent with the diberties-#fthe 
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Gallican church. The regent, finding it necessery to 
conciliate the parliament, restored to it the right of 
presenting its remonstrances, and favoured in various 
Instances its efforts against the Jesuits; but he was 
afterwards induced by a private intrigue to espouse. the 
cause of the order™. The general moderation of the 
cardinal disposed him to reject every extreme measure, 
and endeavour, though vainly, to calm and reconcile the 
contending parties, inclining however always to be 
favourable to the Jesuits. In this manner a balanced 
hostility long subsisted between the ecclesiastical and 
the political body. During the phrenzy of Law’s system 
the contest was forgotten, and during the foreign hostili- 
ties of the state it was occasionally suspended ; but the 
strugele was speedily renewed after these interruptions, 
and both parties seemed determined not to yield. 

At length an event altogether foreign from the struggle 
brought the Jesuits within the power of the parliament™, 
and so decided the contest. That singular order, which 
laboured assiduously to connect the interests of this 
world with those of futurity, conducted a commercial 
establishment in Martinique. The ravages of war in- 
volved this establishment in bankruptcy ; its correspon- 
dents in France called on the brethren of the order to 
compensate the losses, which they had sustained from 
the connexion ; and, these having refused to consider 
themselves as liable to the demand, it became the duty 
of the parliament, as the supreme court of justice, to 
investigate the constitution of the order, that it might be 
_ enabled to decide upon the validity of the claim. 

” Though the enquiry of the parliament, conducted with 
the acrimonious vigilance of inveterate hostility, disco- 
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“vered in the constitution of the order an ample suffici- 
ency of objectionable principles to justify its suppression, 
it. would not have been able to effect this measure, if 
circumstances had not favoured its wishes. An attempt 
having been made four years before to assassinate the 
king of Portugal, the Jesuits *, who had been embroiled 
with the court about the new government established by 
them in the centre of South America, were regarded as 
the authors of the crime, and the expulsion of the order 
from that kingdom had set in the year 1759 the example 
of their downfall, The duke de Choiseul also, the French 
minister, was attached to the opinions of the new sect 
of philosophers, and therefore well disposed to favour 
any plan, which was hostile to their most formidable 
adversaries. The order was accordingly suppressed 
in France in the year 1762 by a decree of the parlia- 
ment *, 

The suppression of the order was not confined to these 
two countries, but was speedily extended to others, even 
to Italy itself. Spain in the year 1767 imitated the 
example set by Portugal and France, and the example 
of Spain was immediately followed in Naples, and after- 
wards in Parma. In Austria the influence of the Jesuits 
had begun to decline in the commencement of the cen- 


® About the middle of the seventeenth 
century the Jesuits had prevailed with 
the Spanish court to grant them a terri- 
tory in Paraguay, in which they should 
have the uncontrolled management of the 
natives, that they might prosecute their 
nnssions with greater success, engaging 
on their part to pay a certain capitation-tax 
in proportion to their flock, and to send a 
certain number of the inhabitants to the 
royal works, wheneyer they should be 
Gemanded, and the missions should be- 
come populous enough to supply them. 
Their subjects were said to have at lengt 
‘adjounted te three hundred thousand 
' familtes, furnishing a force of sixty-thou- 
' pamd ined well armed—Account of the 
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European Settlements in America, vol, i. 
. 278—280. The Dominicans, jealous 
of this establishment, induced the court of 
Spain to cede to Portugal some districts of 
the territory ; and the Jesuits, to preserve 
their possessions, had recourse at first to 
menaces, and afterwards to insurrections. 
—Lacratelle, tome iv. p. 10. Of forty-se- 
ven missions seven refused to suffer them- 
selves to be transferred —-Account of the 
European Settlements in America, vol. 1. 
pp. 281, 286. e 
* The greater part of the parliaments 
of France immediately issued similar 
orders, but in some the Jesuits eentinued 
to possess intluence, and the measure wag 
not completed until the year 17 64, 
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THEYRE Cy'OF the Bdkitation, which’ he’ had received! 
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Géapiotts “he instruction ‘of his children.’ The’ ettiptess: 

ris Pherésa ' ‘Suppressed the order there *, but took! 
cd#8 to alleViateas much as possible the suffering’ bf 
individdals.’' “The ecclesiastical’ revolution was ‘¢drh- 
pleted i inthe year 1773, when the order was suppressed: 
at‘'Rume’ by Clement XIV.%, who was bribed to’ it: by 
the! réstitution of Avignon aid the Venaissin, which had 
bdéri téken from the preceding pontiff five ve before 
for his opposition to the measure. a 
““Dhe' viétory, thus gained by the parliament over the 
Jéduits in’ the year 1762, was in truth the victory of the 
new ‘school of philosophy, which about teeny yearn 
before had begun to show itself in France™.’ -The 
Jesuits, ‘anxious to recommend themselves to favour’ by 
every ‘expedient, had distinguished themselves: by ‘ail 
sith ‘attainments in learning, as were compatible with 
thi'spirit of their order ; but, subjected as that orter 
Was to a rigid and arbitrary superintendence, ‘and ‘spe 
erally devoted to the maintenance of the saprematy 
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diminished the confidence of -his subjects, 
and tarnished the lustre of ‘his reigni'*- 
Hist. of Austria, vol, i. PP 1194, 115 29 
Hence we may form a just idea of thé 
sort of education afforded by’ the, ‘psvits 
in the earlier part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. sires 
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the Roman..see its constitution, was utterly.irreconcilg,, 

ble, to,.the , wnreserved examination, of principles, which, 
however frequently. abused, is yet the :charactersstic. of, 
genuine, philosophy. | The abolition of the order at this, 
particular crisis was therefore an event the mpost. fay 
yqurable ito the indulgence of the new spirit of wnre-, 
strained discussion. While it destroyed that extensive 
and. powerful influence, which had already begun, to be 
employed: i in repressing the investigations of, the, phile- 
saphers®, it gave to the rival party the confidence and 
the animation of triumph. The order was indeed, sup- 
pressed in favour of a spurious and mischievous schoo} 
of} philosophy ; but the world could not otherwise have 
witnessed that practical illustration of the tenets of, the 
latter, which alone perhaps could lead mankind pach ta 
the; genuine principles of human duty. 

» ‘The. administration of the duke de. Choiseul, whick 
Jasted, about eight years, was an auspicious period for 
the. progress of the French philosophy”. In that in- 
teryal in .particular was matured the sect of. the, econo- 
mists, which had its beginning about two years beforg 
the, dyke was called to the direction of affairs,, That 
beginning too has been traced to the same place, from 
which the duke derived much of his authority,. the 
chamber of madame de Pompadour, the. mistress iof. the 
king. .M. Quesnay, the physician of the. marchianess, 
was its founder. With his conversation Lewis XV. wis 
80° much gratified, that he called him his thinken, ' vend, 
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when he ennobled him, gave him for his - aa . three 
gansies,in allusion to this appellation. 0-70. un tu sci 
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tural occupations ©, it-tended with an inevitable ageticy 
to shake the last support of the feudal monarchy ‘of 
France, and to ‘hasten its ruin. It was not indeed th 
friendly to the power of the crown, for the economists on 
the contrary protested against all limitations of that 
power *, as inconsistent with ‘ the unity of legislation;’ 
but maintaining, as their grand principle, that all real 
wealth is the produce of the earth, on which therefore 
all taxes should be directly imposed, they necessarily 
were opposed to exemptions of the privileged orders, 
which withdrew from their favourite tax a large portion 
of the soil of their country. 

It was natural that the success, with which the parlia- 
ment had triumphed over its adversaries the Jesuits, 
should inspire it with a boldness very unsuitable to its 
position in the government, and that this spirit should be 
communicated to the assemblies of the same kind exist- 
ing in the provinces. A general fermentation accord- 
ingly began to agitate all the parliaments of France ®. 
To enable themselves to act with greater vigour, the 
provincial parliaments associated themselves under the 
superintendence of the parliament of the capital. The 
associated parliaments then proceeded to interfere with 
all the measures of the government, so that it became 
evident, that some decisive struggle must either esta- 
blish the power of the crown on their ruin, or exalt them 
above the power and control of the crown. By this 
contest of privilege and prerogative much of the latter 


3! Des Odoards, tome vi. pp. 238, 246. 

8 On the one hand, the evidence of 
this system appeared to its partisans so 
Fe and irresistible, that theyflat- 
¢ed ‘themiselyes; monarchs would soon 
‘see, with an intuitive conviction, the 
identity of their own interests with those 
Of the nefiowa they ‘are called to yovern ; 
and, on the’ other iaad, they contended 
that itis enlyunder the strong and steady 
government of hereditary princes, usidis 


tracted by the prejudices and local ip- 
terests, which warp the deliberations’ of 
popular assemblies, that a gradual and 
systematical approach can made to 
the perfection of law and policy.’-.Hle- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, by D. Stewart, p. 263, note, Lond., 
181]. ix 

‘8 Des Odoards, tome vi, pp, 308, 
309; tome vai, pp.126,12%. 2. 
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years of Lewis XV. was rendered a period of anarchy 
which was terminated only by the suppression of the 
parliaments. As one minister, supported by one mis- 
tress, had suppressed the Jesuits, so another, protected 
by another mistress, suppressed the antagonists of the 
order, the parliaments of France. 

The duke d’Aiguillon had been governor of Brittany, 
@ province distinguished bya lofty spirit of independ- 
ence *, and had there protected the Jesuits®, who had 
sought an asylum in a country, in which it was not 
difficult to find a party ready to engage in any public 
struggle. The parliament of Brittany, being hostile to 
the Jesuits, attacked the governor their protector, 
charging him with embezzlement of the public funds, 
The parliament of Paris supported the parliament of 
Brittany, in the prosecution of the obnoxious governor ; 
the king, urged by his mistress, espoused the cause of 
the governor against their united representations; and 
the final issue of the struggle was that, in the year 1771, 
the duke de Choiseul was superseded in the ministry by 
the duke d’Aiguillon, and that the parliaments were 
suppressed. 

By this suppression of the parliaments an end was 
put to every semblance of liberty in the government of 
France. The ministry of the duke d’Aiguillon, which 
occupied the three years preceding the death of Lewis 
XV., was accordingly a period of unlimited authority. 
The success of the parliaments would however have 
only established the power of an oligarchy of magis- 
trates, who had derived their independence solely from 


* The states of Brittany in their letter servez nous les ndtres . . . il ne 
to the king used these remarkable expres- s’agit pas ici de simples privileges 
sions: nous avons ja propriété de notre . . . . c’est dans le droit naturel, 
honneur, de notre vié, et de notre liber{é, © que nous trouvons aujourd’hui celui qui 
comme vous avez la propriété de votre fait lobjet de notre réclamation.— Des 
ouronne ; nous verserions notre sang Odoards, tome vil. pp. 91, 92. 
pour vous conserver vos ‘droits, mais con- % Soulavie, tome i. p. 62, &e. . 
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the pravticei¢f pucchdsing: theib places; withoit-any, nea 
feexe dt thtermixtwre;cofi! popular - election. J! The teme 
qorarty:: sup pregsion::df-these ‘bodies: on- the: other hand 
wende pneparatidn tfor'a very ‘different: result, both :as-tt 
thrdwi the! magistrates: upon the people for-support):dad 
as id «postponed: their re-establishment ‘ until ...other 
agencies: hid :igenerated an agitation so universal,.that 
the-parainents, instead of being merely assemblies of 
ene became oo of a se senti- 
ment. .f: 4 ac 
The last five years of this reign ieettannial to acce- 
lerate the approaching crisis by the financial operations 
of the abbe Terray, which have rendered the name of 
that minister opprobrious. Such was the oppression of 
his measures, that his enemies attributed to them the 
frequency of suicide*®, which had been unusual in 
France. During five successive years the profusion of 
a profligate court was supplied by the ability of an un- 
principled financier; the public burdens, which under 
the regency had been considerably alleviated, were ac- 
cordingly at this time increased to the utmost endurance 
of the nation; and the heavy pressure of multiplied 
taxation rendered the mass of the people dissatisfied 
with the government, and ready for adopting with 
eagerness any new and plausible scheme of reformation. 
The personal profligacy of the sovereign, audacious 
and unrestrained, completed the disorganizing operations 
of this truly revolutionary reign. The pompous licen- 
tiousness of Lewis XIV. had given the first great shock 
to the decency of the public manners; the vulgar liber- 
tinism of the regent had spread the contagion of immo- 
rality more widely among the courtiers; and the ex- 
treme debauchery, into which Lewis XV. gradually 


% In the year 1771 two hundred instances were computed.—Mem. de l'Abbe 
Terray, tome i, p. 160. 
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sunk; perfected: the:foul: work. of iconmption; and air 
nounced |the::subversion of the monarehy:! 1f the mad- 
hess of jacobihism exalted a prostitute. upom em-altar, to 
reesive the ‘veneration of; the infatuated partisans of :re- 
wolution,.jt should be remembered that the debauchery 
ofi!a. monarch had previously raised one from the hawest 
haunts.of infamy almost to the throne, and that the-dis- 
tinguished orders of the state had, by the baseness of 
their adulation, given their approving sanction to the 
insult thus publicly offered to virtue and decorum. 
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CHAPTER X. 


of the history of France, from the commencement of the reign of 
Lewis XVI, in the year 1774 to the meeting of the 
states general in the year 1789. 


Lewis XVI. king, and the parliament restored, in the year 1774.—France asuists the 
revolted colonies of Great Britain, 1778.—The notables assembled, 1787.—The 
states general assembled, 1789. 


TuE revolution of France is a subject, which has already 
exercised the most vigorous minds, and has excited and 
exhausted the most vehement and the most opposite 
feelings. It was a great crisis, not of France only, but 
of Europe; not of Europe only, but of the world; not 
of this single age alone, but probably of the entire 
history of the human species. Future ages will pro- 
bably regard it as the epoch, from which their modern 
historians should commence their narrations, as ours 
have begun their narratives from the subversion of the 
ancient empire of Rome. It has accordingly been con- 
templated until the mind has been fatigued even with 
its. greatness, and seeks some new object of its medita- 
tions. 

Much however and ably as it has been discussed, it 
still remains to consider it in its connexion with the 
entire range of the modern history of Europe. Perhaps 
indeed it is only in this view, that it can be at all ade- 
quately considered. The revolutionary crisis of France 
.ig..pot an episode of general history, which may be 
“separated from the main action, and regarded as a 
‘detached | subject of contemplation. It was the catas- 
trophe of a government, from which the modern system 
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of Europe had originally emanated, and which was, in 
the later and more perfect arrangement of the system, 
the central object of its combinations. The dissolution 
of such a government must have been an event involving 
all the tendencies of a long series of ages, and affecting 
all the relations of the entire federative system. 

The French revolution has been characterised by its 
most faithful observer ', as a revolution without a leader. 
It was not the work of any of those powerful and daring 
minds, which turn at their will the fortunes of a nation. 
However it may have been influenced by the particu- 
larities of individual agents, it was in its main operation 
the spontaneous decomposition of a government, which 
had lost its principles. It was doubtless accelerated by 
the weakness, and even by the patriotism, of the mo- 
narch, who was crushed by its violence; but the long 
series of ferocious and bloody anarchy, by which the 
first convulsion was followed, seems to prove unequivo- 
‘cally that the social stamina of the nation had been de- 
stroyed, that no principle of political or moral vigour con- 
tinued to actuate its combinations, and that the dissolu- 
tion of the government, though it was actually accele- 
rated by contingencies, could not have been long post- 
 pned. 

The reign of Lewis XVI. may more properly be con- 
sidered as beginning, than as preparing the revolution. 
Though therefore the year 1789, in which the states 
‘general were assembled, has been marked by the imme- 
‘diate crisis of the government, the fifteen years, during 
which that. monarch had feebly struggled with the diffi- 
'’ 1 Annals of the reich Revol. by Ber- The faction tf the ‘duke of QGrleans the 
‘trand de Molevilla, vol. i. introd. p. x, &e. regarded maerely AS an unpyre product, 
London, 1800. The count de Punaye jwoving the state of dissolution’ itito 
‘goutended, that in the first years of tha: which. the govergment. had fallen+—Me- 


revolution there was not such a combina- moires, tome i. p. 239. Lond., 1803. 
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culties ofother: States Neate: ats expiring agony: -andievem 
the; wariof. Asnericas iqowhich,it seemed. to triumph. over 
thechumiliaties! 6f,,;Grpat. Britain;,was but .4.,aonvalaive 
effort. which hastened its dissolution. eye RS AY iremnire 
inAt-the; deathiof, Lewis XV. the-government of Franae 
bad beoome a, simple despotism. The parliaments, which, 
jn.the.absence of every other, had constituted .themy 
selyes some sort of organ of the public opinioa,:and 
assumed,a.semblance of control over the measures, .of,thp 
crown, had then been suppressed ; and in their piace.had 
been: Tabatinted other bodies, dependent on the. crown, 
and, strictly limited to their judicial ——— and.to that 
of ‘fegistering the royal edicts. at 
ni While the royal authority appeared to be iG firsuly 
established, it was in truth undermined by various caygeg, 
and tottering ;on the brink of revolution. _ The. opposi- 
tion of the parliaments had been quelled; but-a' public 
epinion had been formed, which would not rest satisfied 
without, possessing some organ, by which -it, migdt 
ynfluence the, measures of the government. The, «crown 
exercised without resistance the power of imposing 
taxes; but..it was already laden with a burden-of: debt, 
yoaich: embarrassed all. its operations of finance,..and 
yendered it imevitably dependent. Nor was the weak: 
sf of the. government confined to the royal authority, 
for] the nobles were destitute of a and the. dergy 
efiafluence. 3) — tae oP 
jj he. original: basis of the government, a feudal nobility, 
bad.been ruined, by.a long series of operations, beguiaise 
early..as inthe fifteenth century, . Lewis. XI, commenced. 


{hq chumiliatign of. the. nobles ; cardinal Richelieu, gut 
an end to their independence; Lewis XIV. drew them 


ta hiscourt, and » ztranstormed: them: into courtierss/ TA 
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bov ahetfesult\tastead of maintaining the andtene iraypbrs 
ranice bfithe orddr;'was only'd separation of itoinew twis 
advdrse,‘and-even hostile classes! the nébles of: the dourt 
and of the provinces: ‘While this division weakonedi the. 
onder, it: was ‘debased: by the prodigality): with‘ ‘which 
patents of nobility were granted?; still more by expésme 
it'ito ‘sale. Sometimes nobility was openly purchased 
for: a specified sum of money; at other times: it ‘was 
deettied ‘more decent to attach it to the possession: of 
sotie' office, often merely nominal; and, to adapt ‘the 
bareain to different classes of purchasers, the nobility 
attached’ to these offices, was sometimes merely personal: 
sometimes hereditary, sometimes to become hereditary; 
when the ‘office should. have been discharged a certain 
number of years, sometimes when it should have ‘been 
exercised during several generations. The’ excéssive 
multiplication of these new appointments produced Hew 
divisions; ‘those of the noble and the ennobled; the 
hobility'of the sword, of office, and of the law, but; abéve 
ali that of the ancient and true nobility: ' This :tast 
distinction, strange as it may seem, the government 
widertook to abolish by an exercise of prerogative: 
Disperisations were granted to those, who could ‘not 
ptoduce the qualifications required for the honours ‘of 
the court; and these persons accordingly became posé 
sessed of the privileges of ancient nobility dy order. ° | 

The count de Puisaye, from whose ‘ Memoirs *? ‘thede 
obsirvatiens have been taken, comeluties ‘them With 
témarkinig, ‘that the system of equality had’ made~its | 
firstiessay of confusion on the nebiktty.: Sunk front tts 
whe reherianl 7 arumast to the’ ipetty: intrigued “'o fs 
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sourt, divided into a variety of parties mutually opposed, 
and degraded m ‘the public estimation by the Javish 
venality, with which its privileges were bestowed; it 
retained nothing ‘of its original character except some 
portion of military honour‘, and was fitted rather to 
farnish partisans for a popular revolution, than to sup- 
port against one the authority of the crown. Those 
nobles, who still cherished the ancient ideas of their 
rank, wished for a change, by which, as they hoped, 
that rank might be again established; those who lan- 
guished in the provinces, wished to overthrow the 
courtiers, who stood between them and the favour of 
their sovereign. 

: From the time when Lewis XIV., in the superstition 
of his declining years, had abandoned himself to the 
Jesuits, the rulers of the Gallican church, forgetful of 
its boasted liberties, maintained against the Jansenists 
a miserable contention, about a matter acknowledged to 
be no fundamental article of their religion, and indeed 
ridiculous to the common reason of the dispassionate, 
the question whether the papal infallibility should be 
admitted as a sufficient proof, that certain obnoxious 
doctrines were actually inculcated in a particular book, 
composed early in the preceding century by a bishop of 
the Netherlands. In this contest the credit of the hier- 
archy. was irretrievably impaired, while the humble 
piety of the Jansenists ° assisted the rising party of. the 
philosophers, who were equally inimical to both. 

1 The higher clergy were early sensible of the dangers 
Gu ; 


I (9 Beenie Histor. sur los Causes et les spirit of debasing philosophy, and the 
Ee de la Revol. de France par Beau- objections urged against human yeason 
us, me i. pp. 39, 30. Paris, 1801. by Pascal, for the paren of oe 
oth #.p, Sort of middle term bex revelation, being employed to establish. 
rath ite } peraris andthe philosophers, system of scepticism. An edition o Les 
the lowering conception of humannature, Pensees de Pascal, with notes by Voltaire, 
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with which they were threatened by the new school of 
philosophy, and accordingly in the year 1765 had im- 
portunately solicited the government *, to repress by acts 
of power the alarming inroads of infidelity. They did 
not however, by their exhortations and their examples, 
erect in the hearts of the laity the true bulwarks against 
a spurious philosophy. That they did not maintain a 
conviction of their faith in the minds of the educated 
classes is unquestionable. The attendance of the publie 
worship was generally resigned to the inferior classes of 
the people’. The only remaining vestige of its former 
consideration was that, except among some more daring 
spirits, various little artifices were still employed for 
eoncealing the neglect. The contempt of religion was 
however at length carried so far®, that it became as 
ridiculous to speak ill of it and its ministers, as to zoo 
favourably of them. 

The third estate, or the order of the commons, was 
even more considerably transformed from the character, 
which suited the constitution of the government. In 
the contemplation of the constitution the third estate 
was composed only of dependant vassals, unworthy of 
enjoying its rights, and incapable of influencing its 
measures. That order notwithstanding comprehended 
in fact among its numbers a large portion of the talent, 
and no inconsiderable share of the opulence. of the 
nation, the same monarch, who had completed the degra- 
dation of the nobles, having also prepared the aggrat« 
disement of the commons of France. The measurés of 
Colbert had excited a spirit of commercial activity, not 
congenial to the military character of the nobles, but 
well adapted to their inferiors of the third egtate, whom 
it. eceordingly actuated and enriched, The ostentatious 


‘© Soulavie, tome i p. 214—225, 3 Ibi opi 2 207, 208, = o 
*° Mem. de Puisaye, tumet, zi 66, ee 
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patronage of .the:king, bad at the same. time excited , 
agother, spirit of intellectnal activity, which would .not 
be,sppfined within the limits of a privileged order, but 
diffused its influences more especially among the middle. 
classes of the nation. The nobles too generally dis- 
dained that knowledge®, which had no relation to the 
military art, and regarded as unworthy of their preten-, 
sions the employments of the civil government, of the 
jadicature, and of the church also in its inferior stations. 
The study of the sciences and the exercise of the liberal 
arta were accordingly resigned to the third estate. Persons 
of this class filled the universities and the academies; 
they discharged the functions of the civil administration, 
and of the distribution of justice; they were the prac- 
titioners of the several professions, and the conductors of 
manufactures. The third estate had thus become pos- 
sessed of all the situations, which coyld bestow an influ- | 
ence on the mass of the people, and therefore compre- 
hended within itself the whole moral power of the ga-. 
vernment, 

This estate, which, in the altered circumstances ‘of 
the nation, had been rendered thus influential, was alse: 
the order of persons, which must have been most sensibly 
affected by the example of the political importance, aad | 
security, which the various classes of subjects were seen. 
to enjoy under the neighbouring government of ;Great. 
Britain. The nobles and superior clergy might see in, 
their exclusive privileges some kind of compensation for. 
their own exclusion from all political and civil rights, but. 
the commons could discover only a glaring and morti- , 
fyimg contrast to their depressed condition. Comparer: 
tively enriched by commerce, tutored in a spurious and 
er Patlowe phy | animated by the near and: frini- | 
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litt exam ple! Of WT fhee’ Pedpild/ Ghd Yyerreplsswwr = 
govératnent unicofiseidu’ of their ‘power, the astitr 
Fititice ‘were prepared to avail’ themsélyes’ of ba a 
gériey; which: should throw’ that Bovertiieive tipdie” the! 
popular’ support. : 4d ee 
fn‘ such a nation, the crown burdéned ‘with: “teh, ‘Seer! 
whelming debt, and destitute of any organ Comintittis” 
cating’ with the’ people, the nobility degraded: by the” 
operations of the court, and divided into factidns? the! 
clerey‘ inefficient themselves, and everywhere éticoun! 
téted ‘by the Jansenists, or by infidels, the commons’ 
swollen ‘into a disproportioned importance, and’ impiatiént 
of the’ réstrictions of their actual condition, thé xove!' 
reiynty dévolved to a prince, anxious indéed’to ‘extitcdt?' 
the hation' from its difficulties, but utterly destitute of thé! 
métitalvigour, which alone could guide it Chetggh ‘eteie” 
battiustifents so numerous, and so perplexing. * IP Dynes 
‘The'duke de Choiseul, the enemy of Lewis XVE had ° 
alrehdy described him as a prince”, ‘whose’ Hdicafous! 
imbecility would naturally tend to cause such a’ dedlén+’ 
sibn of ‘the government, as would dethrone the rei¢tihe 
fatnily.* “Necker has with more justice represetitéd hint’ 
adone ™ who was endowed with all the qualities’ ‘yeu! 
quired for'a government balanced like our own, whieh” 
would have relieved him from a burdensome ' regpunsi=” 
bility, “aud supported him in his well directed wishes In! 
hfs actual: ‘situation he manifested a patriotism! « of ited! 
tien, ‘which encouraged mnovation, with a” -feeblehéss® of 
wile which; | rendering him the mere’ ‘agent’ OF te! 
cottnaels ‘of his’ fainily, excitéd ‘aird ‘irtitwted the? ‘weophel 
Ifthe patriotism of Lewis had beer ‘suppotted by ‘tental’ 
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firmness, he. might perhaps have so modified the ravalu- 
tion, as to have ayerted the ruin of himself and. his 
fataily ; but.be had no‘sufficient materials for forming a 
constitution like that of Great Britain, much less could 
he have re-established the ruined system of the federative 
policy of Europe. If he had been, as the duke de 
Choiseul. described his predecessor’, at least firm to do 
ill, he might perhaps have averted for a time, though 
surely he could not have wholly precluded, the impend- 
ing calamities. Desirous, as he was, of doing good, and 
yet unable to maintain his determinations against the 
opposition, which they encountered, he alternately en- 
couraged and offended the hopes of an agitated people. 
It was the grand topic of the invective of Mr. Burke, 
‘that the people of France, when they might have 
adopted the time-honoured constitution of the British 
government, chose rather to indulge their metaphysic 
subtlety in devising theoretical constitutions, which were 
mere experiments in policy. Sir James Mackintosh, the 
ablest of his antagonists, contended on the other hand, 
that the circumstances of France rendered such an imita- 
tion impracticable; and the vain attempts, which have 
been made within the last fifteen years, to assimilate the 
government to that of Great Britain, have justified his 
reply. Necker, it appears“, was ardently desirous of 
effecting such a change, conceiving it to be practicable 
before the people had been inflamed by success, but was 
forced to relinquish the plan by the decided antipathy, 
‘which the king entertained for the usages of Great 
Britain. This repugnance indeed he soon saw reason 
; for suppressing ; but the moment ", in which the minister 


ie Ss ulgvie, tome i. p. 94. would have been most acceptable to the 
a4 Necker, tome i, pp. 131, 132, - eation, was that in which the Cour 
yi 75 The particular time, which has Plenigre was. projected, or. the. year 
I actgedt ag that in which this ¢ ge 1788.—Ibid., pp. 132, 133, 
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eonceived the seheme to be practicable, had — suf 
fered. te pass, and it was abandoned: 

_ ‘¥he circumstances attending the formation of he first 
ainistry of Lewis XVI. deserve consideration, as that 
ministry exercised an important influence im preparing 
the revolution. Lewis appears to have been deeply 
impressed with the antipathy, which his father, the 
deceased dauphin, had entertained against the duke de 
Choiseul, the leader of the Austrian party in the govern- 
ment. This antipathy ', aided by a written recommend- 
ation left by that prince, was employed to determine the 
nomination of the chief minister; and the nomination 
fell upon the count de Maurepas, who, when he had 
been thirty years a minister, had then been exiled by 
that party twenty-five years before the accession of 
Lewis XVI. The new minister, who united the incon- 
siderateness of youth with the irresolution of age, was 
of all men the least qualified for supplying the energy, 
the deficiency of which so fatally characterised the 
sovereign. He accordingly abandoned the helm of 
government to the course of events, contenting himself 
with guarding his own power against any immediate 
mischance. The light indifference of his temper at the 
same time afforded the most favourable opportunity for 
the operations of the encyclopedists and the economists, 
who therefore without any interruption proceeded to 
effect an intellectual, which was soon followed by a 
political revolution. 

The first measure of this minister indeed was suffi- 
‘etently bold and decisive ; but even this unwonted energy 
arose from the little personal considerations, by which 
he was wholly influenced. He restored the parliaments, 
“which three years before had been suppressed by the 
‘late'king, Desirous of exercising his ministry in tran- 
4 Soulavie, tome. ii, p. 143. 
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quillity: ¥, -he ‘was disposed to yield::to ‘the clamotir, 
which. assailed. the new government in favour of: those 
ancient judieatures; jealous of the ascendency of the 
chancellor, who had suggested their suppression, -he 
wished to shake his authority by undoing his work ; and 
irritated by the exile, in which he had long languished. 
he felt also a vindictive gratification in annulling the 
principal operation of the preceding reign. By this 
measure was restored to authority a body of men proud 
of its former importance, offended by its recent disgrace, 
and encouraged by the popularity, which had solicited 
its re-establishment. 

For facilitating this measure ® it had been necessary 
to make some changes in the ministry, among which the 
abbe Terray, opprobriously distinguished as the financier 
of the latter part of the preceding reign, was succeeded 
by Turgot, the philosophic leader of the economists, 
who was recommended by being an adversary to the 
Austrian party ®, and a friend to the restoration of the 
parliaments. The public opinion pointed out the re- 
forming spirit of Turgot, as necessary for correcting the 
manifold abuses of the government; and the count de 
Maurepas, willing to be popular, took without hesitation, 
as the associate of his power, a man so strongly supported 
by the approbation of the people. 

Turgot was a favourable specimen of the philosophy 
prevalent in France. Unimpeachably strict in his morals, 
he however disbelieved Christianity, and was an enemy 
to the established clergy of the state®. Sincerely desi- 
rous of promoting the happiness of the people, hé was. 
yet willing to--hazard all the inconveniences and cala- 
mities, which must attend considerable and abrupt alte- 
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rations®?. in his.zeal for ‘the:mdst -awlimited freddom 
of .opinion,. he was himself violent: dnd: titaccommo- 
dating *?... He had contributed. several ‘articles ‘€o’ the 
famous: Bheyelonetie® and he was devoted: to ‘the: ‘fine’ 
gial principles of the economists. 

The integrity and the benevolence of the ghathawihie 
financier were at first captivating to the honest patriotism 
of the sovereign, who is said to have remarked*, that he 
found none, who loved the people, except himself and 
Turgot. Soon however the boldness of his projects *, 
which went the length of convening, without delay or 
preparation, a national assembly representing all pro- 
prietors without distinction of orders, alarmed the timi- 
dity of the king, as his influence had already excited the 
jealousy of the minister *, and he was dismissed from 
his office at the expiration of twenty months from the 
time. of his appointment. This period, short as it was, 
exercised an important influence upon the government. 
The official advancement of a philosopher could not fail 
to bring to maturity those principles of political change, 
which had been developed in the long reign of the pre- 
ceding monarch. It also served to separate the public 
opinion from the parliament, that body having resisted 
some of the measures of Turgot, which tended to favour 
the lower at the expense of the superior classes ™. 
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‘Four yeats of the reign of Lewis XVI. were thus 
employed in affording encouragement to the restless: 
spirit of innovation, which had begun to actuate. the 
people. That people was then, with a policy even more 
directly ruinous, introduced to a participation in the 
revolutionary struggle of America, as if it had been 
feared, that there were not already among them sufici- 
ently active principles of a destructive explosion, and it 
had been deemed necessary to prepare a train, and to 
apply the match. The king indeed appears to have 
been averse from this most unwise”, as well as unprovoked 
interference, in the domestic contentions of the rival 
state; but the ministry”, jealous of the prosperity of 
Great Britain, apprehensive of her increasing power 
furnished by an extended commerce, and still indignant 
at the humiliating treaty, which had concluded the 
geven-years-war, was eager to take advantage of the 
embarrassment occasioned by the discontent of the 
British colonies, and it was the character of the sove- 
reion to yield to the suggestions of those, by whom he 
‘was surrounded. 

The glory, with which the British government had 
concluded the seven-years-war, had impressed the 
people of France with so great a reverence of the British 
name, that they were disposed to regard their neigh- 
bours as a nation of philosophers, especially as Montes- 
quieu had already eulogised their government, as the 
only one which had liberty for its object. In this state 
of the public mind, when the discussions of the British 
parliament had begun to familiarise the people of France 
to the consideration of ea topics, it was es 
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impossible that a military monarchy, with a very nume- 
rous and greatly privileged nobility, should. have long 
continued to exist. But the most ardent friend of revo- 
lution could not have suggested any measure more fitted 
to accelerate the crisis, than that of allying such a go- 
vernment with a republican insurrection. The result 
may be distinctly traced in the convulsions, which spee- 
dily followed, the greater number of those nobles ®, who 
in the year 1789 attached themselves to the commons of 
France, in opposition to the king and the nobility, having 
been officers among the auxiliaries sent to assist the 
British colonies. 

Before the commencement of this war the care of the 
finances of France had, soon after the dismissal of Tur- 
got, been committed to Necker. Turgot, engrossed by 
speculative reforms, had in a time of profound peace 
left the revenue inferior to the expenditure by twenty 
millions of livres, or more than eight hundred thousand 
pounds of British money. In the few months, which 
intervened between his dismissal and the appointment of 
Necker, the deficiency had even amounted to a million of 
British pounds“, and it was evident that the experience 
and ability of the -latter were indispensable to the dis- 
engagement of the government. Practically conversant 
in business, as he had been a banker at Geneva, he 
found resources so considerable in the simplification of 
the receipts, and in the suppression of abuses, that the 
deficiency of the treasury was speedily converted into a 
redundancy. He was soon indeed obliged to provide for 
the extraordinary expenses of a war, and was on ‘that 
aceount compelled to have recourse to loans;, but he 
contrived by his economy to provide for the payment of 
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the annual debts, which:they imposed, and. to maintain 
the. ‘cvedit of the government. : one 
sinfNecker had been recommended to notice partly’ by the 
apposition, which he had given to the measures: of 
Furgot. ‘Both were reformers, but of very different 
classes. Turgot, bred in the school of the philosophers, 
was devoted to the accomplishment of speculative plans, 
the principle of which was his favourite persuasion of 
the perfectibility of man. Necker, trained in the prac- 
tice of. mercantile business, was fond indeed of the sen- 
timental refinement of the philosophers, but looked to 
political reformation chiefly, if not exclusively, as-a 
necessary expedient for the due administration of finan- 
cial arrangements. Though writing in the language 
ef the philosophers, and dividing their admiration 
with Turgot, he was much more a banker than’a 
philosopher, and appears to have esteemed the ba: 
lanced government of these countries, only as on the 
one hand it conciliated the confidence of the people, and 
on the other it protected the minister against the impor- 
tunity of the court. He has been accused of a passion 
for republican innovation, but seems to have thought 
only of disengaging the finances. To this purpose his 
philosophy was auxiliary, as it created an afhinity between 
him and the leaders of the public opinion, which con- 
eiltated the public confidence. 

, It is certain that the method of conducting the finan- 
aa business of the government, which was introduced 
by Necker, was at variance with the principle of -the 
gevernment. In all his proceedings he recognised ‘the 
authority of a public opinion, which he was solicitows 
to. datiaty ;,and the famous account of the finances, which 
he delivered to the public, was a:distinct acknowledgs 
ment.of-the right of :the:nation to inspect, and te gudge 
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of, the: expenditure-of the state. This measnre: im pats 
ticular has been censured, as giving a:begmning to 
revolution. A military government however,: which 
would. adhere to its principle, should accumulate :w trea- 
sure, instead of contracting a debt. The standing policy 
ef Prussia accordingly was to make provision for -the 
expenses of war by the savings of peace. When France 
chose to adopt the funding policy of commercial govern- 
ments, she created the necessity of that confidence, which 
cannot subsist without the right of inquiry and control; 
and the compte rendu of Necker, if it was a measure of 
revolution, grew necessarily out of the practice of a fund- 
ing government. as 
Necker was dismissed from the management of the 
finances in the year 1781. Maurepas, jealous of Necker, 
as before of Turgot, laboured to alienate the king from 
him, as from his predecessor, and among the numbers 
interested in maintaining the abuses, which Necker had 
proscribed, he easily found persons to assist him in the 
intrigue. The death of the count, who died about six 
months afterwards, constituted an epoch of some import- 
ance in the history of this interesting reign, for, indolent 
and incapable as he was, he excluded from influence the 
Austrian party of the court. It is therefore from his 
death, that the ascendency of the queen over the counsels 
of the king must be regarded as having commenced, The 
reign of Lewis XVI. is accordingly distinguishable ito 
two equal periods, characterised by the most opposite 
principles. In that which preceded the death of* the 
count de. Maurepas, the government was so exercised, as 
to favour the development of those popular principles of 
policy, which had already struck a deep roqt, but had 
not’ yet unfolded their wide-spreading and overpowering 
influence, The suppressed parliaments ‘were restored-to 
their functions; the: new .philasophy was even received 
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into the ministry'in the person of Turgot; the youth of. 
Frahé¢e was sent to contend in America for the rights of 
republicans and the duty of insurrection ; and the public: 
opinion ‘was solicited to pronounce its judgment cons 
cerning the financial measures of the administration. 
The latter half was of a contrary character, as if it had 
been designed to provoke to resistance that spirit, which 
had previously been the object of this manifold encouy 
ragement. 

‘Maria Antonietta, it must be acknowledged, was at 
her introduction into the court of France placed in cir- 
cumstances of considerable difficulty. Regarded with 
suspicion by the aunts and sisters of the king, who were 
adverse to the Austrian connexion, she could not easily 
have chosen a line of conduct, in which she would have 
been exempted from censure. The unthinking levity 
of her character was however very far from suggesting 
the circumspection, which the difhiculty of her situation 
demanded. Having by an imprudent disregard of cere- 
mony offended the distinguished persons, who consti- 
tuted her court, she appears to have gradually sunk into 
aisociety of obscure and unprincipled adventurers, dis- 
graceful to her reputation, and at length mischievous to 
the state. During the life of the count de Maurepas this 
faction *, which was known as the party of madame de 
Polignac, was controlled and baffled by his influence. 
After the death of that minister the king was delivered 
over to its machinations. 

‘The result of this change of system was seen in the 
advancement of M. de Calonne to the direction of the 
fieyatices, a.man in every particular contrasted to Necker. 
Instead. of. the simple manners and philosophical habits 
of the Genevese- financier, he was. characterised by the 
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specious elegancies and the flattering compliaaces of the. 
minister of a court-party. By no means destitute ofthe’ 
ability, which his station required, he provided.;ia. 
abundance the funds necessary for the administration ; 

but, far from regarding economy as one of the. virtues of . 
his office, he even dared to maintain”, that a profuse. 
expenditure, by animating the general circulation, was 

the true principle of public credit. He has been de- 

scribed by his rival as the hero of courtiers”, rather than 

the minister of a king. We may apply to his administra- 

tion the beautiful simile of a living poet, who has compared 

the transitory nature of mortal enjoyment to the smooth- 

ness of the torrent®, just before it is precipitated from 

the height. The king, says Marmontel *’, was tranquil, 

and all the world was content, when, at the close of three 

years and a few months of this joyous and brilliant 

administration, was revealed the fatal secret of the ruin 

of the state. The annual deficiency of the revenue was 

found to be one hundred millions of French, or more 

than four of British money. 

In this embarrassing situation the prodigal minister 
of the court found it necessary to recommend an appeal 
to the public opinion, proposing to convene an assembly 
of notables, or of considerable persons of the several 
orders, selected by the sovereign, in the hope of pro- 
curing its approbation of various measures for the relief. 
of the treasury. The proposal was adopted, and an 
assembly consisting of a hundred and thirty-four personae , 
was accordingly convened in the year 1787*%. The 
desion of the minister was to endeavour to establish, 
with the sanction of this assembly *, a general Jand.tax, 
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to wthieh iall the orders of. the state shoukl be equally 
Bubjected;: his!.other measures. being. proposed only for 
epneiliating the: popularity, without which this :greut 
renovation of finance must have been impracticable: But 
a maasure which already in the preceding reign had 
been successfully resisted °, and had recently driven 
Turgot from the ministry, could not be so readily 
effected. Instead of assenting to the proposal of the 
minister, the assembly required that the public accounts 
should be submitted to its inspection, which was the 
more reasonably demanded, as the thoughtless profusion 
of M. de Calonne had deprived him of the public con- 
fidence, and the origin of the deficiency of the revenue, 
more than half of which he had ascribed to the manage- 
ment of Necker, was the subject of a public controversy. 
The ancient forms of the government not having granted 
tothe people the right of examining the expenditure of 
the state, the demand of the notables was resisted, the 
minister weakly imagining, that a fundamental change 
of taxation might be effected, without admitting a cor- 
respondent change in the proceedings of the govern- 
ment. Then was heard from La Fayette the very natural 
suggestion of assembling the states general. To avert 
this measure the king dismissed the minister. 

. There was still perhaps time for the king of France to 
prevent, not a change of the government, but a violent 
convulsion, if, even in this is day, he had known the 
things .bclonging to his peace. Necker has even pro- 
fessed bis persuasion “, that, if himself had then been: 
the, object of the choice of his sovereign, none of: the 
events, which afterwards happened, would have occurred; 
and,jt 1s, possible, that, possessed as he then was. of ithe’ 
confidence ofthe people, and disposed as he was to make- 
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egneessions ‘suitable to the emergency; he imight ‘have 
beeniable to accommodate the government-to the altered 
circumstances of the nation. It has. beén a:fashion' to 
censure this financier as a weak partisan of popélarity, 
incapable of guiding the government through the :d#fheul- 
ties of such a crisis. He appears however to have been the 
only person connected with the court, who discerned the 
signs of the times, and with a provident sagacity endea- 
voured to render less violent and abrupt the changes, 
which he saw to be inevitable. Condemned notwithstand- 
ing on the one hand by the royalists, who had seen the 
government perish in his hands, and on the other disre- 
garded by the republicans, who were eager for projects 
of more extensive change, he has, in the sudden’ depre~ 
ciation of his character, paid the inevitable penalty 4 
unsuccessful moderation. 

_ Calonne was dismissed, but Necker was not immedi- 
ately restored. In the short interval the finances were 
intrusted to the archbishop of Thoulouse, who tore away 
the buttresses, which might have continued to support 
the ancient pile of the government, thus rendering its 
fall unavoidable. This minister, whom Marmontel has 
happily described as an aged child *, still a stranger to 
the age in which he lived, first quarrelled with the 
notables, and dissolved their assembly, and then, with 
the. same unbending violence, drove the parliament®,' 
though by its general policy adverse to such a measure, 
to demand that the states general should be assembled. 
A, stamp-duty having been proposed to this body; it 
required that the public accounts should be submitted 
to: its inspection; and, when this’ was refdsed,’ as'‘not 
within its competence, repeated the demand of the states 
general, which had been héfore.miade ‘bythe notables,’ 
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The -kikg replied -by sending an edict fir the estabhish- 
ment of a general land-tax.. The parhament: assembled 
the peers, that they might receive the support of their 
authority; and these joined in the demand of the ¢ontvo- 
‘dation of the states general. The immediate issne of the 
struggle was that the parliament was banished from the 
capital“. The remote one was the dismissal of the 
minister and the recall of Necker. 

Even in this extreme struggle Necker conceived *, 
that every part of the nation would have gratefully ac- 
cepted an offer of a constitution similar to that of Great 
Britain ; but unhappily, he adds, the king could not be 
induced to consent. So favourable indeed was the 
opportunity of conciliation, that the leader of the oppo- 
‘sition in the parliament *, addressing himself to the 
king, declared that, if he would but promise, that the 
‘states general should be assembled in the following year, 
the financial edicts should receive an immediate acqui- 
-escence. If the minister had complied, the necessities 
of the government might have been relieved before the 
meeting of the states general, and he might have been 
enabled to direct the proceedings of that body with 
independence, and therefore with success. He chose 
however to enforce the pretension of absolute authority, 
which was then at variance with every feeling of the 
nation. He was in the issue compelled to promise the 
desired convocation of the states general, without having 
previously obtained the relief of the finances; and he 
swas finally necessitated to solicit the recall of Necker, 
- Who on the other hand, refusing to associate himself 

; Scarlvaie stipulated for his dismissal. 
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fhe government, feeble and fainting, liad at this tiie 
‘recnived a mortal wound, and the statesman, who a: few 
months sooner might perhaps have ‘prolengeduits exist- 
ence by a reasonable-alteration of its habit, seems to. have 
been. then called in but to close its eyes, and to attend - 
its funeral. The time of conciliation having been waséed, 
Necker appears to have seen no remaining hope, except 
in procuring for the crown the support of the commons 
‘against the privileged orders. With this view he fa- 
voured the measure, which has drawn down upon him 
the execrations of the friends of the ancient government, 
the allowance of such a number of representatives to the 
third estate, as was equal to the united numbers of the re- 
presentatives of the nobles and the clergy. This measure 
eventually consolidated the three bodies into one national 
assembly, the representatives of the third estate, assisted 
by some individuals of each of the other bodies, soon 
declaring themselves to be the representatives of the 
people without any separation into distinct chambers; 
and the national assembly, not being balanced and con- 
trolled by any constitutional body, speedily overpowered 
the monarchy, and assumed the entire government: of 
the state. 

Before we pronounce our judgment on the wisdom of 
the measure, which actually led to an issue so disastrous, 
it is to be considered whether any other would have 
satisfied the exasperated impatience of the people. The 
privileged orders did at last consent to submit them- 
selves to that general assessment, which had. become 
indispensably necessary to the relief of the government ; 
but their consent had been slowly obtained, and was 
indeed extorted by the apprehension of the operation of 
‘this very measure, in effeeting tt without their concur- 
-genee.. The notables too, in their desire of conciliating 
popularity, had already required that, in the provincial 
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states. then. proposed tobe convened *”; the thin: estente! 
should be allowed to have the half ofthe voices, thouvhy 
when they were again convened by Necker,-:that-he 
might procure their sanction for the adoption of a similak 
arrangement in the constitution of the states genéret; 
they had repented of their determination, and refused to’ 
concur. In the last struggle moreover of the archbiskop 
of Thoulouse “, the province of Dauphiny, one of the 
three provinces which enjoyed the privilege of assem" 
bling their states”, actually formed an assembly accord=' 
ing'to this proportion of representatives. Would then a: 
nation so excited, as France was at this time, have been 
satisfied with a representation less favourable to: the’ 
commons? Would a representation formed agreeably’ 
to a different model, have abolished those exclusive pri* 
vileges™, which divided a great nation into castes, and 
constituted the radical principle of the public disordets 
Though indeed such a constitution of the states generat: 
was hostile to the privileges of the nobility and clergy; 
Necker still cherished a hope, that the authority of tte! 
sovereign might yet be successfully employed in preserv~' 
ing among the different orders such a degree of harmony; 
as might avert the last fatal extremity; but the: .sarne! 
malignant influence of secret intrigue”, which had ren+> 
dered the latter half of this reign irritating to the publid! 
feeling, again interposed, and by altering the spee¢h; te! 
be delivered by the monarch in addressing the assembled! 
states, converted into poison, that which by the ministep’ 
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had:been. designed to be the balm of.:reconcilvation and 
peace. It had been agreed, that the kingishould recom- 
mend that, on this particular occasion, the three‘ orders 
should deliberate together. This was changed, and a 
permanent union of the three orders was soon afterwards 
forced upon him by the people. 

Such were the circumstances, in which was begun a 
revolution, once hailed by the friends of liberty as the 
epoch of man’s temporal redemption, but which soon 
proved to be the commencement of a long series of de- 
plorable calamities to France and to all Europe. Too 
Sanguine surely were the hopes of the benevolent and 
the liberal, who mistook for a salutary crisis of meliorated 
order the last sad convulsion of an expiring government. 
A melancholy experience has to the reflecting afforded 
an abundant conviction, that the inventions of meta- 
physic ingenuity will not regenerate a state; that the 
intoxication of popular ardour, however powerful to 
destroy, is absolutely incapable of constructing a consti- 
tution. Perhaps the pride of man required this afflicting 
lesson, for maintaining the tranquillity of governments 
in a period of diffused intelligence and mental activity. 
Perhaps a process less violent would have been insuffi- 
cient for reducing into a new and improved combination 
the scattered elements of an exhausted government. 
Perhaps the ruined system of the federative policy ot 
Kurope could not, except by the agitations of such a 
revolution, have been prepared for entering into'a néw 
combination embracing more numerous interests, and 
fitted for a widely extended scene of action. Of this at 
least we are certain, that the energies, developed in the 
mighty | struggles of the French revolution, have been 
the agents in that great apd general convulsion of the: 
political world, which has broken down vienna yet,, 
remained of the federative relations‘ef Burope. «9! 
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In contemplating the arrangements of the providential 
government of the world, it is most interesting to remark, 
how the different, and apparently independent parts, are 
mutually accommodated, to. produce a common result. 
Such a view has been already exhibited in the connexion 
discoverable between the process, by which the govern- 
ment of England was separately perfected at the revolu- 
tion, and that other process, by which the political 
system of Europe was just at that time prepared for 
receiving advantage from the interposition, which the 
British government was then enabled to exercise, and 
by the very circumstances of its domestic revolution 
compelled to undertake. It is even in this case remark- 
able, that the individual prince, who formed and main- 
tained the continental combinations of policy, into which 
the British government was then to be received, was also 
the chief agent of the revolution which completed the 
improvement of its constitution. In the revolution of 
France a mutual accommodation of independent agencies 
is not less distinctly discoverable, though of a contrary 
nature. This was apparent in the connection of the ruin 
of the general system, with the destruction of the particular 
government, from which the system had originally ema- 
nated, and by which it was afterwards chiefly supported. 
In this case the destruction of the government of France 
completed the dissolution of the general system, as in 
the other the perfected adjustment of the constitution of 
England was the main operation, by which the general 
system of Europe was, for that period, arranged and 
established. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Of the history of Great Britain, from the commencement of the reign 
of George I. in the year 1714, to the resignation of 
Sir Robert Walpole in the year 1742. 


George I. king in the year 1714.—Rebellion of Scotland, 1715.—The septennial 
act, 1716.—The mutiny-law and war with Spain, 1718—The wat concluded, 

_ 1719.—The South-sea scheme, 1720.—George II. king, 1727.—The’ nse of me- 
thodism, 1729.——War with Spain, 1739,—- The secession of Whitfield, 1741.— 
Resignation of Walpole, 1742. 


TuE subject of the remaining chapters is the history of 
the governments of Great Britain and Ireland through 
the eighteenth century. The review of the general 
policy of Europe has been prosecuted to the great crisis, 
constituted by the revolution of France. It remains to 
examine the later history of the British government, not 
merely as it was an important part of the past system of 
Europe, but yet more as it may preserve for the improve- 
ment of the coming age the best results of those, by 
which it shall have been preceded. The wreck of Eu- 
rope in the French revolution sends back our recollec- 
tion to that other disastrous period, in which the western 
empire of Rome was broken into its component states ; 
and as, in that calamitous crisis, the eastern empire was 
still upheld, to preserve during the long confusion of 
the middle ages a secure deposit of human refinement, so 
may we hope that the British empire may still subsist 
through a long series of agitations, even now, far from 
being completed, to presewt to the recovering nations a 
noble example of all, which past ages had been able to 
effect for the improvement and happiness of man. 
2A 2 
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The awakening events of the revolutionary war 
aroused to a serious consideration of the Almighty*s 
providence the minds even of practised politicians*, whb 
have not hesitated to avow, that they regarded the des- 
pot of the European continent as a man raised up by 
that providence, to be the agent of great and fearful 
revolutions. He may indeed be acknowledged to have 
been, as he was named in the language of French adu- 
lation, ‘the man of providence,’ though in the same 
Sense, in which the visitations of heaven would be recog- 
nised in the desolations of the hurricane, or the pesti- 
lence. But if he, who had almost destroyed the inde- 
pendence of the continent of Europe, be the man of 
providence, what should be pronounced of the nation, 
which opposed an insuperable boundary to his violence? 
Shall the instrumentality of a providential agent be 
discovered in the subverter of governments, and shall no 
such instrumentality be acknowledged in the nation, 
which controlled the enterprises of his ambition, and 
still shelters the hopes of posterity? This seems to be 
the high calling of the country, to which we have the 
fortune to belong. The investigation of the proximate 
causes, which have qualified it to fulfil that calling, is 
the grand and interesting subject of the remaining chap- 
ters. 

The review of the history of the British empire has 
been prosecuted to the accession of the family of Bruns- 
wick. That event completed the parliamentary settle- 
ment of the crown?, and thereby established on ‘an 
:), My. G@. Ponsonby is represented as ‘ modern times, and commanded a whople 
having used the following expressions in‘ not less ambitious, nor less vicious than 
the -debate on the claims of the Roman- ‘ himeelf.’ a 
eT in the house of Commons, in ® The house of Savoy should regularly 
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immoveable basis the independence of the constitution. 
The power of the sovereign was thenceforward derived 
from the same source with the liberty of the subject, the 
claim of authority was from this time indissolubly con- 
nected with the pretension of freedom in one common 
charter, and the entire government of Great Britain be- 
came one great national incorporation of political right. 
In the interval also, which was interposed between the 
commencement and the completion of this important 
arrangement, a favourable opportunity had occurred, for 
perfecting the combination of the two kingdoms of Great 
Britain, and thus at once securing the domestic tran- 
quillity of the greater, and extending to the less im- 
proved the advantages of a better constitution of govern- 
ment, and the resources of a more cultivated industry. 
Much however remained to be done for perfecting the 
government under this new arrangement, for determining 
the foreign dependencies of a great commercial empire, 
and for effecting that other union, which was still re- 
quired for the consolidation of its strength. 

As the occasion of the accession of the Hanoverian 
family approached, the two great parties of Whigs and 
Tories became competitors for the favour of the future 
sovereign. It ill accorded with the principles of the 
Tories, that they should seek to connect themselves with 
a family, whose power was the creature of parliamentary 
authority, not the offspring of hereditary right; but the 
temporary ascendency of the Whigs had thrown them 
into opposition, and in the desire of supplanting their 
adversaries they overlooked the inconsistency of their 
own conduct. The overtures of the Whigs prevailed. 
As they were actually possessed of power, they could 
proffer more immediate dnd effective service ; and it 
was probably felt that their support ‘was more congenial 
to the new settlement of the crown. 
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In the reigns of William and Anne the government 
had fluctuated between the two parties. William 
through policy employed both parties in his ministries, 
but showed some natural predilection in favour of the 
Whigs.” Anne was not less inclined towards the Tories, 
than her predecessor towards their adversaries, yet was 
compelled by the difficulty of her situation to assign to 
the latter, during a great portion of her reign, the con- 
duct of the government. This fluctuation ceased at the 
accession of the first of the Hanoverian sovereigns. The 
Whigs from that time held possession of power during 
the reign of that prince, and seventeen years of the 
reign of his successor, or during the long period of thirty 
years, 

The long continuance of the authority of the Whigs 
was probably ina great degree the result of the intimate 
concern, which was felt by those princes in the political 
relations of the continent of Europe. Neither of them 
could, like George III., boast that he had been born a 
Briton ; their habits were all formed to the interests of 
their continental principality, their minds clinging with 
affectionate attachment to the scene of the earlier great- 
ness of their family. In these circumstances it was 
natural, that they should willingly delegate the manage- 
ment of their new dominions to the party, to which their 
family was chiefly indebted for its advancement to the 
British throne. The elevation of William had been 
partly the work of the Tories, whom the bigotry of 
James had forced into a union with the Whigs; but the 
settlement, made in favour of the Hanoverian family 
had been more particularly the work of the latter party. 
The earlier princes of this family were accordingly: less 
disposed than that monarch, to endeavour to combine in 
the service of the state the efforts of the two parties,’ or 
to control''the ‘pretensions of each by granting. a tempo- 
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rary ascendency to the other. A ministry composed of 
both parties was first formed by a prince of the reigning 
family in. the year 1744. | 

The alternations of parties in the two reigns next 
following the revolution served to moderate their vio- 
lence, and to prepare them for a gradual approximation. 
Occupying in succession the same political situations, 
they learned to argue from the same principles, and in 
the changing struggle frequently forgot their peculiar 
and characteristic tenets. When the two parties had 
been thus moderated, it must have been advantageous 
that the balance of official advancement should incline 
steadily towards the friends of liberty. The division of 
the two parties was still too distinctly marked for per- 
mitting a permanent ministry to be compounded from 
both. A choice was necessarily to be made between 
them in selecting the persons, by whom the business of 
the government should be conducted ; and a long con 
tinued ascendency of the Whigs bestowed the double 
advantage of supporting in official station the principles 
of freedom moderated by the possession of power, and 
of disposing the Tories in opposition to adopt more and 
more of the independence, which characterized their 
adversaries. 

The circumstances of these earlier sovereigns were 
not less favourable to the development of a free consti- 
tution, than their ministerial arrangements. Menaced, 
and even assailed, by the exiled family, they were ne- 
cessitated to recur perpetually to the great maxims of 
independent right, by which alone they could justify 
their occupation of the throne. They were never suffered 
to forget, that their power was identified with the liberty 
of those, by whom it had'been conferred, for they found 
it expedient to make frequent appeals to.the principles, 
tq the..influeace af which they were, indebted. for the 
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acayisitien; ifthe bigoted .tyranny, of, James. II, gave, 
the, impulse, to; the rexelution, the continued pretension: 
of bis. family :maintained the efhcacy of. its: operation: 
ox.the government. In this view also the permantat: 
power. of, the: Whigs was best adapted to the circum-. 
stances ofthe country, for they could most strenuously, 
resist the ipretension of the Stuarts, while an opposition 
cemposed of Tories might even afford some encourage+ 
ment, to their partisans. 
-; Fhe.revolution, by terminating the system of govern- 
ing -by a prerogative beyond the control of the parliament, 
induced a necessity of new checks and balances, which. 
might supply the deficiency of the ancient prerogative, 
and, maintaining the combination of a mixed and com- 
plex constitution, enable it to protect, and to improve,; 
the ; various, and frequently interfering interests, .of a, 
powerful and wealthy nation. It was not indeed to,be. 
brought back to the state, from which it had been rescued. 
at the: revolution; but it required to be furnished with: 
other means of securing its own continuance, and of 
discharging with efficiency the functions of a free. go 
vernment. : 
Qn this occasion, as in the civil war of the preceding 
century, the impulse was received from Scotland, though 
under a. contrary influence, a plan of rebellion being. 
formed there among the friends of the exiled family, ta. 
be:sappeorted by a powerful conspiracy in England. , rhe. 
Sedtish rebellion broke out, and was crushed, in: the 
yeat 1715; end in the following year the result,of this. 
widuecessful.effort.of disaffection was seen in,the enacty. 
maint of the law, for. permitting that a parliament should. 
contipae assembled during seven, instead. of . three, years, 
which gave stability and ubportance to the representation 
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duh btined ‘exettion” of legislative power, it has been’ 
remarked4, thatthe legislature was ‘certhitily competent 
tu'vepeal the law, by which'the duration‘of 4 parliament 
Had béen’ limited to three years, and that the stmple 
repeal of that act would have left the possible continuance 
of' a parliament to be limited only by the life of ‘the 
reining sovereign. In regard also to its influence on 
the: constitution, the speaker Onslow‘, who was highly 
respected for his attachment to the true principles of 
the government, was frequently heard to declare, that 
tlie enactment of this law constituted the epoch of the 
emancipation of the British house of commons from its 
former dependence on the crown and the house of lords ; 
and even lord Somers gave his entire approbation to the 
measure, professing to regard it as the greatest support 
possible to the liberty of the country. It is certain 
indeed: that the septennial law has invested the house of 
commons with greater importance in the constitution ; 
but ‘it: appears to have done this rather by rendering it 
less‘ Hable to be influenced by the unsteady prejudicés 
of the wiultitude °, and therefore more qualified to act as 
the controlling senate of a great country. 

‘“¥he house of commons, in this improved arrangement, 
ig no longer the mere representative of the lower orders. 
of ‘the state, contending for power with the sovereign 
anid the nobles. It is itself the grand council of the 
nition ; “and, however the interposition of the lords may 
stil! be occasionally necessary for restraining the undue’ 
infhience of popular pretensions, it comprises within 
itéélf'a balance of contending interests; which generally 
sttutes the steadiness of the public measures. But this: 
measure, ‘though iui halary to the: en was not: 
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easily reconciled to the principles of the Whigs, by whom 
it was introduced ; nor could it have been at all adopted, 
if the actual circumstances of the government had not 
proved it to be necessary. The accession of the first 
prince of the family of Brunswick had been almost imme- 
diately succeeded by an insurrection in favour of the 
pretender, and the country in the year 1717 was still 
so much influenced by disaffection, that the minister 
could not venture to encounter the hazard of a general 
election. 

This measure gave stability and importance to the 
representative part of the legislature. Others, which in 
the like manner arose out of the actual circumstances of 
the time, contributed to the support of the executive 
authority. The first of these was the riot-act, suggested 
by the disturbances agitating the country in the com- 
mencement of the reign of George I., even before dis- 
affection was manifested in rebellion. A yet more 
important addition was afterwards made to the strength 
of the executive power, by passing a mutiny-bill, which 
authorized courts martial to inflict capital punishments. 
The altered circumstances of the country had proved the 
necessity of maintaining some regular forces in time of 
peace ®, and such a law, though it conceded a portion of 
the general freedom, was indispensable to their due 
regulation. Before the civil war no standing army 
existed; in the reign of Charles II. the guards were 
about five thousand men; and in the interval between 
the peace of Ryswick and the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession, the commons could not be induced to maintain 
more than seven thousand. The number of troops 
annually demanded, after some variations in the earlier 
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years of George I., rather exceeded seventeen thousand 
men, exclusively of the Irish establishment. Before the 
year 1718 mutiny and desertion were cognizable, as 
capital offences, only by the civil magistrate. They 
were then made punishable by courts martial, but only 
by an annual law, so that, if it should not be in each 
year renewed by the legislature, the army would be 
virtually disbanded. 

An attempt made to effect a change of the constitution 
in relation to the peerage, was baffled by the jealousy of 
the commons. It was proposed to limit the number of 
English peers’, so that it should never exceed by more 
than six the actual number *, twenty-five hereditary 
peers of Scotland being at the same time substituted for 
the sixteen, who by election represented the peerage of 
that country in the united parliament. The alleged 
principle of the measure was the necessity of preventing 
a repetition of such an exercise of prerogative, as that 
by which Anne in creating twelve peers at once, on the 
dismissal of the duke of Marlborough in the year 1711, 
had procured a majority in the house of lords. But it 
was believed ®, and even acknowledged, that the chief 
motive for introducing it was the desire of restraining 
the future power of the prince of Wales, who was 
adverse to the existing ministry. The lords were not 
averse from a regulation, which would increase their 
individual importance by limiting their number, and 
establish their independence by precluding a minister 
from creating a sudden majority. The commons how- 
ever, who did not choose to place an obstacle in the 


4 Contin. of Rapin, pp. 915, 916. ‘ and bishops, and sixtean rs of 
® At this time, besides the princeeof Scotland, was two hundred and twenty. 
Wales and the duke of York, there were  -w-Ibid., p. 915. 
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way, of their: OWN. ie hee eee generally rejected 
the bill,,, The,most strenuous opponent of the measure 
was, Mr, Walpole, afterwards Sir Robert Walpole, wha 
unanswerably urged ", that it would destroy the balance 
of the constitution, by controlling a prerogative of the 
crown, which. precluded the entire independence of the 
peerage. . The crown, he argued, is dependent upon the 
gommons by their power of granting money; the com~- 
mans are dependent on the crown by the power of disso- 
lation ; the lords would by such a regulation be made 
independent of both. It was accordingly, and wisely 
determined, that the royal prerogative should continue 
wnrestrained, except by a consideration of constitutional 
propriety ; and it has so happened, that the example of 
Anne, in creating a number of peers for the purpose of 
gaining a majority on a specific question, has not hitherto 
been imitated, though, in the increased number of the. 
peerage, a number larger by two has been simultaneously 
cneated. 
. The same statesman, who distinguished himself by 
opposing this ill-judged plan of innovation, was soon. 
afterwards yet more conspicuous by his salutary efforts 
for.yepairing the mischiefs, which had been caused by 
the extravagant speculations of the South-sea-company. 
This association had been formed in the preceding reign, 
for facilitating an arrangement of the unfunded part of 
the. public debt, which had amounted nearly to ten 
millions.. In the nine years which had since elapsed, 
various disappointments had occurred, which might have 
undeseived the persons concerned in the project; but 
se,ardent was still the disposition to seek extraordinary: 
advantages by commercial enterprise, that in the year 
1720 the'titinistry undertoek to ‘avail themselves of it: for 
lightening the national. incumbrances... In the infancy 
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of the funding system it had been found necessary to 
attract the confidence of the public, by Offering’ advar- 
tageous annuities for terms of years extending neatly to 
acentury. These by the condition of theib abai’ werd 
irredsemable ; and, as they amounted almost to eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds annually", it was judged'to be ex- 
pedient for reducing the public charges, to encourage the 
persons, by whom they were held, to subscribe- ther 
into the funds of the South-sea-company, and thus afford 
an opportunity of converting them into a redeemable stock. 
This part of the scheme Sir John Sinclair has represented 
as highly beneficial *. Unfortunately, he adds, other ad- 
vantages were sought from a competition between the 
company and the bank, in which the former was induced 
to offer proposals, securing to the public a profit of more 
than four millions and a half, and presenting a prospect 
of an additional profit of nearly three millions more. ‘This. 
competition, and the extravagant offers, which it occa+ 
stoned, while they loaded the project with an insupport-: 
able burden, inflamed the imagination of the public. it 
was concluded, that there must be advantages far greater 
than those, which were presented to the general obser- 
vation ; and by the heated ‘passions of the multitude on 
the one hand, and the artifices of overstrained speculation 
on the other, the scheme was speedily perverted into: a 
monstrous combination of folly and deceit. ie 
The most strenuous exertions were employed by Wate 
pole, to dissuade the house of commons from adophing’ 
a measure, which: he saw to be pregnant with injurious: 
consequences, and which indeed the recent; experietice 
of France, in the scheme of the Mississippi-companhy, 
had sufficiently proved to be circus The: scene 
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was however eagerly adopted by the legislature and the 
public. The frenzy of speculating on the sudden acqui- 
sition of wealth had pervaded every order of the nation, 
and it has been computed that nearly a hundred different 
projects, which were aptly denominated buddles, were at 
this time encouraged and supported. But a very short 
period was sufficient for demonstrating the futility of a 
plan, which had been regarded as offering the infallible 
means of pouring into the country the wealth of Spanish 
America. In the space of eight months were seen the 
rise, the progress, and the fall of this great system of 
delusion ’®; and Walpole was then called to repair by 
his prudence the calamities, which he had laboured to 
prevent. 

The South-sea scheme, though it produced much dis- 
tress to individuals, was by no means prejudicial to the 
public. The long annuities, which stood in the way of 
every scheme for the reduction of the national debt, had 
been subscribed into its funds, and had been thereby 
transformed into redeemable securities, the saving from 
which transaction Sir John Sinclair has estimated to 
amount very nearly to eight millions and a half. Per- 
haps another advantage yet more important arose from 
this temporary frenzy. The nation did not indeed, like 
France, require, that its commercial activity should be 
excited by the stimulating influence of a great crisis of 
speculation. In a country already commercial the ex- 
posure of the folly and the mischief of extravagant spe- 
culation would naturally restrain within the limits of 
prudence that appetite of gain, which is the principle 
of commercial industry. It is therefore reasonable to 
believe that, when a considerable empire had been sub- 
sequently acquired in India by a mercantile corporation, 
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the example of the South-sea-company may have use- 
fully served to moderate the speculations, which were 
suggested by a combination so extraordinary of commer- 
cial monopoly and territorial dominion. : 

Walpole, whose exertions were thus important in ex- 
tricating the nation from its difficulties, had been ap- 
pointed to one of the inferior places of the government 
in the reign of Anne, so early as in the year 1705, and 
three years afterwards had been made secretary at war. 
With the discarded whig-administration he resigned his 
office, though he might have continued to hold it. He 
returned to office at the accession of George I., and in 
the following year was placed at the head of the treasury. 
This office he resigned after two years, was restored to 
it in the year 1721, and from that time continued to hold 
it, together with the direction of the government, to the 
year 1742, when a war with Spain, begun three years 
before under the influence of popular clamour, compelled 
him to retire. 

This minister has been described by his enemies as the 
father of political corruption, having with a coarse disre- 
gard of common decency, established a regular traffic in 
thedishonesty of the national legislators. Burke, who was 
no advocate for corruption, but might be partial to the 
great minister of the Whigs, has given a very different 
representation of him. He has described him as very 
far from governing by corruption *, and has even as- 
serted, that the charge of systematic corruption is per- 
haps less applicable to him, than to any minister, who 
ever served the crown for so great a length of time. He 
has however admitted enough, to justify the imputation 
of having been the first minister, who reduced corruption 
to a system. A government of influence had succeeded 
to a government of prerogative; and though it be true, 

| © Mem, of Sir R. Walgol, vol. iii, pp. 344, 345. 
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as is alleged, that he governed. chiefly by. party-attaah;, 
ments, ‘and gained over few from the opposition, :ig. 
cannot be questioned, that he embraced every opportur. 
nity of addressing himself to the private interest yof 
individuals. It is certain that a very large sum ™, under 
the head of secret-service-money, was annually expended 
without account. This practice of direct bribery con- 
tinued long afterwards, and is generally supposed: ta, 
have ceased only about the termination of the et 
rican war. 

In other views of the conduct of Walpole we find. 
characteristics claiming our respect. Though zealously. 
attached to the Hanoverian family of our sovereigns, ha; 
was adverse to those continental engagements, which. 
tended to involve the government in war. The love.of, 
peace was the appropriate distinction of his policy ;. and, 
he was attentive to employ the opportunity, which, wag, 
afforded by the public tranquillity, in developing the, 
commercial resources of his country, and reducing, they 
finances to an orderly arrangement. If his desire of, 
peace was sometimes indulged to a degree not reconcil- ; 
able to the interest, or to the dignity of the natian, it., 
should be remembered that he appears to have employed, 
his policy in inducing cardinal Fleury to neglect the 
French marine™, and that the public resources ”,. so,, 
much improved under his pacific administration, were., 
the very engines, by which the great war-minister of, 
Britain soon afterwards effectually humbled the house , 
of Bourbon. Dean Tucker has called him the. best com- ,, 
mercial minister®, whom the country had ever produced ; 
and it was said of him, that he found the book of rates the 
worst, and left it the best in Europe. To his financial, : 
wg sca Chatham bore. a public testimony. Such": 
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itidided® was“the confidétice, which fe iisplred, ‘that ine” 
oily apptehension of the monied men was “that the debts | 
of ‘the nation might be too rapidly discharged *. 

That the first sovereign of the family of Byunswick 
shodld ‘connect himself with a minister, thus steadily, 
devoted to the domestic interests of Great Britain, | was 
a‘very felicitous combination. It was the natural 
tendency of the establishment of a family of continental , 
princes on the throne of these countries, that they 
should be involved in the political relations belonging 
to‘its ofiginal dominions ; and to a certain degree this 
tendericy has actually influenced the policy of Great 
Britain. It’ was however very important that the 
téndécy should be moderated. The act of settlement , 
had accordingly guarded against it by an express pro- 
vision; and even by restraining the sovereign from 
visiting his continental dominions, unless the consent of | 
the ‘parliament should have been previously obtained. — 
As'this latter stipulation was speedily repealed, because _ 
it''was esteemed offensive to the king, so it may be easily 
believed that the former would have had little operation, | _ 
ufilegs ‘supported by the influence of a minister, whom __ 
the king found it inconvenient to dismiss. j 

The short suspension of the power of Walpole was. 
indeed principally occasioned by the steadiness”, with 7 
which he adhered to his principle of declining, as much : _ 
ad’ possible, the embarrassments of continental engage-, | 
ments. A dispute had arisen between the duke and the 
noniks of Mecklenburgh, which afforded to the emperors | ' 


eal al 


His desire of reducing the national ® Mem. of Sir R. Walpolé, vol: i. ‘p. 
dept wan cantrolied by the necessity of 159, The other occasions werg a Wys-:. 
dimfishii¢ ‘the land-tax, to conciliate ieee a} between the king, and the. 
tha Toxieg, and by that of relinquishing ¢ prince of Wales, the intrigues and orre-:) 
the plan of an excise. Lord Chathare yanoe of the king’s Gurcia ministers 
afterwards acknowledged in parliament, — and fours aa ¢ of ‘earl pit mistreg 
that he -htamed binwelf fee bavang'recisted and the 
this plan of gaxations i Loe i. tie ofthe comet 
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of Russia and Germany, the king of Prussia, and the 
elector of Hanover, an occasion of interposing in the 
concerns of the duchy for the advancement of their 
private interests. In this contest Walpole refused to 
embark the British government; and, when his friend 
Townshend had, on account of their joint opposition, 
been dismissed from his office of principal secretary of 
state, he insisted on resigning his own situation. 

This interruption of the power of a minister, who 
afterwards maintained, during twenty-one years, his 
station at the head of the government, bore a remarkable 
relation to all the interests of the state, both foreign and 
domestic. Walpole was notoriously a bad war-minister, 
as he was on the other hand a careful and skilful manager 
of the domestic interests of the country. The preserva- 
tion of peace was accordingly the primary object of his 
foreign policy, and the improvement of the trade and 
revenue of his country was the triumph of his talents. 

The abdication of such a minister, at such a time, 
afforded, in the first place, a necessary interval for an 
exertion of thejnational vigour, which was then indispen- 
sable, the restless mind of Alberoni, at that time the 
chief minister of Spain, having excited disturbances, 
which menaced the general tranquillity of Europe. The 
efforts of Alberoni were indeed eventually instrumental 
to the completion of the unfinished arrangements of the 
treaty of Utrecht; but they required to be resisted at the 
time, that the balance between Spain and Austria might 
be duly maintained, and that the former might not 
assume a position inconsistent with the interest of Great 
Britain. It well aceorded with this situation of affairs, 
that Walpole should not be at this time minister, for in 
this interval the rising maritie of Spain was crushed by 
a British fleet, and those modifications of the treaty of 
‘Utrecht were begun, which were perfected by the issue 
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of the war of the year 1739, that finally mre him from 
the helm of government. 

It was in the same interval, on the other hand, that 
the South-sea-scheme was formed and matured. When 
the mischievous consequences of that project had opened 
the eyes of the nation, this statesman was called to 
remedy the evils, which he would have prevented ; and 
he successfully exerted his financial talents in alleviating, 
as much as possible, the sufferings of the public. If 
indeed he had continued in office, he might perhaps, by 
the assistance of the bank *, have adopted a better 
method of converting the irredeemable into redeemable 
annuities ; but in this case the fever of speculation would 
not have been permitted to teach a practical lesson of pru- 
dence, which was perhaps indispensable for preserving 
sound commercial health in a wealthy and growing em- 
pire. 

It has been alleged that the British government ‘ was 
steered by a Hanoverian rudder.’ Such was naturally 
the wish of its princes, partial to their original dominions, 
and accustomed to the views, which belonged to the 
former situation of the family. It does not however 
appear, that the interests of these countries were ever 
actually, in any case of considerable importarice, rendered 
subservient to those of the electorate. A great country 
could not rationally be indifferent to the equilibrium of 
the European powers, and it was therefore the interest 
of our government to concern itself in perfecting the 
arrangements, which had been begun by the treaty of 
Utrecht. The war with Spain, the only war which 
occurred within the period at present considered, was a 
part of the process; and the acquisition of Bremen and 
Verden ™, while it gave to,our posetamens the command 


* Mem. of Sir.R. Walpole, vol. i. p. q This was effected by & er Aaa 
225. 7 ; ; ‘cluded with Sweden in the year 1719, on 
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ef the.only inlets from the British seas into Germany, 
served to protect the British trade with Hamburgh, 
which would have been exposed to danger, if these 
provinces had continued to be connected with Sweden, 
or had been transferred to Denmark. The treaty of 
Hanover, concluded in the year 1725 with France and 
Prussia, was in its principle, notwithstanding its name, 
a British treaty *, and was even opposed by the king 
and his German ministers, as endangering his German 
dominions. 

An important change was effected in the executive 
government by the accession of the family of Hanover”, 
as it wholly separated the deliberations of the ministerial 
cabinet from the presence of the king. A cabinet, as 
distinguished from the privy-council, may be found so 
far back as in the reign of Charles I.*, though its mea- 
sures were submitted to the latter for approval. After 
the restoration, and especially after the fall of Clarendon, 
Charles II., in his desire of attaining to arbitrary power, 
gave his approbation to the measures of the cabinet, 
before they were communicated to the privy-council, so 
that the acquiescence of that body was reduced to a mere 
formality. In the reign of William a further step was 
taken to widen the distinction, the measures only, and 
not the reasons for adopting them, being made known to 
the privy-council. That king was however in a great 
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& condition of sending a strong squadron 
into the Baltic, to procure from Russia 
equitable conditions of peace for that 
country.—Tableau des Révol. de l’Eu- 
Tope, tome ii, p.252. In this measure 
Walpole and his friend Townshend con- 
curred. Townshend named them the 

tes of the empire, and estimated their 
Importance jn reference to the tranquil- 
lity of the continent : Walpole considered 
them in reference to British commerce, 
as commanding the navigation of the 


Elbe and Weser—Mem. of Sir R. Wal- 
pole, vol. i. p. 148—150. 

*8 The determinate objects of the treaty 
are stated by Mr. Coxe to have been the 
preservation of Gibraltar, the abolition 
of a trading company established by the 
emperor at Ostend, and perhaps the frus- 
tration of a plan for restoring the Stuarts, 
supposed to have been contained in secret 
articles of a treaty concluded at Viena. 
—Ibid., p. 435. 

9 Hallam, vol. iij, p, 389, 

8 Tbid., p. 252. 
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degree his own minister, and both he and Anne were 
occasionally present at the deliberations of the cabinet. 
On the accession of the Hanoverian family the whole 
business of arranging the measures of the government 
was resigned to the ministers. The first prince of that 
family, being ignorant of the English language, could 
not obtain much insight into the domestic concerns of his 
kingdom, and was so devoted to the interests of his elec- 
torate, that he was contented with employing in advanc- 
ing them the name and importance of his new dominion. 
His son also, though in some degree acquainted with the 
English language, and more jealous of his prerogative, 
was sensible of his incapacity to determine the measures 
of the English government, and gave almost his whole 
attention to the politics of Germany. 

The ecclesiastical establishment of England could not 
fail to be influenced by the accession of a family of 
princes, which was thrown by circumstances on the sup- 
port of the Whigs. Though it had previously formed 
the strength of the genuine Tories, as distinguished from 
the Jacobites, and long continued to maintain generally 
the principles of that party, yet among those, who were 
more immediately connected with the court, a change of 
political opinion soon began to be discoverable. The 
champion of the new, which were named low-church 
opinions, was Benjamin Hoadley, who was successively 
appointed to the bishoprics of Bangor and Winchester. 
He had distinguished himself in the reign of Anne by 
justifying in his sermons the right of resistance, and had 
on that account been recommended by the house of com- 
mons to the patronage of the queen”, who however did 
not think proper to comply with their request. Early 
in the following reign he was promoted to the see of 
Bangor. Not long afterwards he gave occasion to the 

81 Tindal’s Contin, of Rapin, p. 628. 
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extinction of the power of the convocation™, having 
drawn upon himself by a publication and a sermon an 
attack of the lower house of the ecclesiastical parliament. 
The triumph of the low-church-party was in the year 
1723 completed by the statute, which sentenced to ba- 
nishment and deprivation the celebrated bishop Atter- 
bury, for engaging in a conspiracy to place the pretender 
on the throne. 

While the established church was thus changing its 
political character, its old adversaries, the Presbyterians, 
were undergoing a change of another kind, which altered 
the state of the controversy between the two bodies. 
The original Presbyterians had so far agreed with the 
established church in regard to articles of faith, that they 
were considered as dissenting solely on the question 
of ecclesiastical government. When therefore William 
procured in their favour an act of toleration®, it was 
deemed sufficient to extend it to those, who should 
acknowledge the doctrinal articles of the establishment. 
But the Presbyterians did not persevere long in this 


doctrinal conformity ™. 


8° Tindal's Continuation of Rapin, 
p. 883— 885. The convocation was 
that ef Canterbury, that of York never 
having been important. It consists, 
since the reformation, of the  suffra- 
gan bishops, forming’ an upper house, 
and of the deang, archdeacons, a proctor 
from each chapter, and two elected by 
the parochial clergy of each diocese, con- 
stituting a lower house. The power of 
emacting new canons, except with the 

al license, hayjng been taken away by 
a statute of Henry VIITI., and, even sub- 
Jest to this condition, being limited by 
spveral later statutes, and by the autho- 
rity of the courts of law, the convocation 
has h d jittle business except to grant 
subsidies, nity Htowever, from the time 
of Henry, VILI., have been always con- 
freed! ie an ac of parllanent: alt thes 
practice of ecclesjagtical tgxatian wag si- 
lently discontinued in the year 1664, after 
which, but from what time ig uncertain, 


The doctrine of the Socinians™ 


the parochial clergy have exercised the 
right of voting in the election of members 
of the house of commons. After the re 
volution, and especially in the beginning 
of the reign of Anne, the party adverse to 
the new order claimed for the convoca- 
tion a right of watching over the interests 
of the church, especially the lower house, 
the bishops being considered as Whigs. 
—Hallam, vol. i. p. 324—328. 

8 Tindal, p. 883—885. 

* Thid., p. 33. 

8 ‘Many publications, tending rather 
to Socinianism than Arianism, were put 
forth towards the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century, in Holland and in Eng- 
Jand. Pctavius a Jesuit, Zwicker a So- 
cinian, and Sandius an Anti-Trinitarian, 
we foremost among foreign writers of 
this description; against whom bishop 
Bull’s firet great work, his Defensio Fidel 
Nicene, was principally directed. ‘His 
subseqhamt tract, Judictam Ecclesia Ca- 
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appears to have prevailed much among them from the 
time of the revolution, probably through the increased 
communication with the continent, and latterly, it has 
been thought, through the encouragement afforded by 
some Arian members of the established church, espe- 
cially the celebrated doctor Clarke, insomuch that in the 
debate of the house of commons, which occurred in the 
year 1772, on a petition of the clergy, it was stated that 
the statute of William had ceased to be an act of tolera- 


tion. 


This inconvenience has been remedied by the 


increasing mildness of the government, and congregations 
may now be lawfully assembled for the exercise of every 
kind of worship, which acknowledges the existence of a 
God, and the divine authority of the sacred writings. 

In the year 1729 was begun at Oxford that association, 
which on account of the exemplary regularity of its mem- 
bers was speedily distinguished by the name of Method- 


ists 2, 


The founder of this society was John Wesley, a 


man of apostolic zeal, and of a sincere, though an extra- 
vagant and ill-regulated piety. Three years afterwards 
the society received into its number George Whitfield, 
who became the leader of the schism, by which it has 
since been divided. The division occurred in the year 
1741*, Whitfield having embraced the principles of Cal 
vin, while Wesley adhered to the tenets of Arminius. 
This association was not formed on a principle of sepa- 
ration, however it afterwards assumed the character of 


tholice, had more immediate reference to 
the lax opinions of Episcopius and his dis- 
ciple Curcellesus.—His last great treatise, 
Primitiwa et Apostolica Tradttro, in con- 
tinuation of the same subject, was writ- 
ten expressly against Zwicker. The 
writers, who, at the same time, advocated 
these heterodox opinions in our own cotn- 
try, were not men of considerable dmi+ 
nence, and were little more than mere 
unporters of these foreign novelties.’— 


Review of the Life and Writings of Doc- 


tor Waterland, prefixed to his Works, by 
Bishop Van Mildert, pp. 36, 37. Oxford, 
1823. 

86 Tbid., p. 129. Doctor Clarke pub- 
lished his Scripture-Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, which began a new era of contro- 
versy.—Ibid.,p.44. He was strenuously 
opposed by Doctor Waterland. ‘ 
¢ 57 Myles’s Chron, Hist. of Methodists, 
p- 3. Liverpool, | 

% bid, p. 11. 
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dissent. The Methodists differed indeed from the esta- 
blished church in their notion of regeneration”, separating 
it from the sacrament of baptism, and looking to certain 
impulses or impressions, as perceptibly indicating a com- 
munication of the divine influence; but they long con, 
tinued in communion with the church, not claiming: to 
administer its rites for themselves. The admission how- 
ever of many persons*’, who had previously been dis- 
senters, and the spirit of opposition, naturally arising 
between their preachers and the established clergy, put 
an end to this forbearance in the year 1751. The sepa- 
ration was made with acknowledged reluctance, for in 
the year 1788 it was declared in a solemn conference“, 

that they were not conscious of varying from the esta- 
blished church in regard to doctrine, and that in those. 
instances, in which they had at length deviated from its, 
discipline, they had reluctantly yielded to necessity. A 
considerable portion, under the denomination of the old’ 
Wesleyan Methodists, still profess to adhere to the com-, 
munion of the establishment. As a relaxation of the 
devotional spirit of the church, the evil consequence of 
undisturbed prosperity, seems to have given occasion to’ 
the formation of this sect, so may it have been useful in 
exciting that zeal, by which the church is now usefully 
and -honourably characterized, Perhaps, in accountin, 

for the abated fervour of the established clergy, we should 
ascend to a higher source, and ascribe it, in part at least, 
tothe undue use of the higher patronage of the establish-' 
ment, in supporting the system of governing by nine 


whie ch ‘was’ commenced at the revolution. 
Te rtd ted ly 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Of the history of Great Britain, from the resignation of Sir Robert 
i in the year 1742, to the beginning of the administration 
of Mr. Grenville in the year 1763, 


Second Scotish rebellion in the year 1745,—Heretable jurisdictions of Scotland 
‘ abolished, 1746.—Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748.—Seven-years-war begun, 1756. 
‘ -Geotge LIL. king, 1760.—-Peace of Paris concluded, and administration of Mr, 

Grenyille begun, 1763. 


Unper the administration of Sir Robert Walpole the 
commercial resources of the country had been consider- 
ably improved ; its financial system, though still encum- 
bered, had been much relieved; and two measures of 
legislation had given on the one hand new importance 
to the representative part of the government, and on the. 
other new strength to the executive authority. The na~ 
tional desire of waging a vigorous war with Spain at 
length drove from the helm a minister devoted to the 
preservation of peace, and gave a beginning to a different 
system of administration, phich seems to have been in 
its turn not less necessary to the aggrandisement of the 
empire. A military administration was substituted in 
the place of the commercial and fiscal government of; 
Walpole, and after a few years the energies of the em-, 
pire were wielded by the elder Pitt, who has recorded. 
his fame i in the successes of his country. 

The 'g great war- minister of the British government: ‘had. 
displayed the extraordinary power of his eloquence even 
before the end of the administration of Walpole; who was, 
heard to express his-apprebension of ‘that terrible cor. 
net of horse’, and actually-deptived-him of his military 


+ Anecdotes ofthe Earl of Chatham, vol. ii. p. 427. Dubl., 1792, 
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commission for his determined opposition in parliament. 
But Pitt was not the successor, who supplied the place 
of the fallen minister. Walpole, perceiving that he 
could not longer retain the reins of power, provided for 
his safety by effecting a division of his adversaries, and 
introducing into the administration such only, as, he con- 
ceived, might be inclined to afford him protection. Of 
this portion of the opposition the leader was Mr. Pul- 
teney, who however, to maintain the consistency of his 
conduct, declined an official situation, contenting himself 
with a peerage and a seat in the cabinet. The friends 
of the prince of Wales, among whom was the illustrious 
Pitt, were excluded from the negotiation. The military 
department was assigned to lord Carteret. 

This nobleman was stigmatized by his new adversary 
as a political Quixote’, whose violent rashness was ag 
prejudicial, as the patient pusillanimity of his predecessor; 
but at a late period of his life the latter bore an honour- 
able testimony to the talents of the former’, professing to 
have been indebted to the advantage of his instructions ‘in 
the upper departments of government.’ Lord Carteret may 
therefore be considered as the precursor of lord Chat- 
ham, having directed the military exertions of the govern- 
ment in the war of the year 1739, as the latter directed 
those of the war of the year 1756, and having even con- 
tributed to the glories of this more brilliant period, by 
the influence of his talents in maturing the abilities of 
his more distinguished successor. Like lord Chatham 
too, he was eminently eloquent, though in a degree much 
inferior to that great orator ; and, like him, he success- 
fully employed his slequcare in rousing and animating 
the military energy of his country. 

_ The war begun in the, yeat,1739 had, like the subse- 


* Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham, yol.{j, p68. . ° Ibidy vob.iiep. 72 
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quent war, two distinct origins. The quarrel of Great 
Britain with Spain was wholly commercial, whereas that 
of the continental powers, which became connected with 
the former, arose out of the disputed succession of the 
Austrian territories, in the same manner, as, in the seven- 
years-war, the contest of Great Britain and France, 
about the limits of their colonial possessions in America, 
gave one beginning to hostilities, while another was 
furnished by the rankling animosity, by which the court 
of Austria was inflamed against Prussia, on account of 
the loss of the valuable province of Silesia. It thus 
happened in each of these wars, that dissimilar and 
independent occasions of hostility presented themselves, 
about the same time, to the great potentates of the south- 
ern and principal system of Europe, involving their inte- 
rests in one common contention, and generating in their 
respective results an important crisis of the entire com- 
bination. In the earlier was completed the adjustment 
of those arrangements, which had been begun by the 
treaty of Utrecht, but, in the difficulty of accommodating 
interests so various, had remained hitherto imperfect. 
In the later was begun the decline of the European 
system, and new combinations were formed in corre- 
spondence to its decay. 

The Spanish contest arose out of the interference of 
the colonial establishments of the two states *, the pacific 
administration of Walpole having given encouragement 
to the violences of the Spanish government. War was 


¢ Phis interference occurred hoth in the 
West Indies and on the continent of 
America. Before the assiento-treaty, a 
very advantageous, though contraband 
trade, was maintained between Jamaica 
and the Spanish colynies. This traffic ® 
was diminished by that treaty, which per- 
mitted a direct intercourse subject to cer- 
tain duties; and it became the interest 
of Spain, far the sake of the duties, ta - 


suppress the clandestine importations of 
the traders of Jamaica. The right of 
cutting logwood in the bay of Cam- 
peachy, and of collecting salt in the 
island of Tortuga, was wroreover ques- 
tioned hy the Spaniards; aud dispytes 
likefvise arose concerning the limits of 
Carolina and Georgia.—Mem. of Sir R. 
Walpole, vol. i. pp. 9, 57, 58. 
ee 2 ak ’ y oe ee 
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at jonah demanded of the minister by the clamours of 
the people. The minister, when he had laboured in 
vain to effect an amicable adjustment, yielded to the 
public importunity, and declared war. About two years 
afterwards, however, he was constrained to relinquish 
his power to another statesman, better qualified to give 
operation to the popular ardour. In the final issue of 
the contest the primary object of it was apparently aban- 
doned, no stipulation having been formally made in 
regard to that claim of the right of search, which had 
been asserted by the Spaniards, and had provoked the 
resentment of the British. Ten years afterwards even 
Jord Chatham’, whose patriotic indignation had burned 
for the insults then offered to his country, acknowledged 
that time and experience had taught him, that the claim 
of resisting such a search was one, the concession of 
which could not be obtained, except from a nation wholly 
subdued. The court of Spain however, though the 
claim was not allowed, did make concessions *, suffi- 
ciently justifying the treaty, by which the war was con- 
cluded. 

In this war the French government, desirous of causing 
a diversion of the British forces, formed a plan for the 
invasion of Great Britain, in support of the exiled family 
‘of its sovereigns. A storm, by preventing the embarka- 
tion of the French army, frustrated that part of it’, which 


5 Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham, 
wol. i. pp. 127, 128. 
, © The court of Spain agreed to pay a 
irge sum to the South-sea-company, to 
permit the et ccag toy l of the British 
safe in a and to require of British 

etts ‘bily the same athe on mer- 
ae Gise, which should be paid by the 
ub jects ve the king of Spain. —Ibid, p. 


7'Tn the béginning of 1744 tr tts 
cla i Dusit Yor ih ary of 
fifteen thousand men under the commaxid 


of marshal Saxe, who, with prince Charles 
Edward, the pretender’s son, arrived at 
that place on the twenty-third of Febru- 
ary; but, while the embarkation of the 
troops was going on, a storm arose, 
which wrecked a number of transports, 
whereby many soldiers and seamen, and 
a, great quantity of warlike stores, were 
“lost, and an end, for that time, was put 
0 the invasion. Had this expedition 
reached the shores of Britain, the whole 
of the disaffected clans, who weré able to 
bring to the field twelve thousand men, 
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was truly formidable, and left only the unaided and 
forlorn enterprise of the son of the pretender®, which in 
its result was, like the preceding attempt, beneficial to 
the government. The former had given occasion to the 
improvement of the government in the southern district 
of the united kingdom, especially in the enactment of a 
law for permitting the septennial duration of a parlia- 
ment; this other rebellion of the Scotish adherents of 
the Stuarts, which followed at an interval of thirty years, 
was not less directly instrumental to the extension of 
order into the remote and less civilised provinces of the 
north. 

When the union of the two crowns had happily ter- 
minated the hostilities of the two nations®, which in a 
border-strife had cherished a warlike spirit among the 
lowlanders of Scotland, these lost that superiority in 
arms, by which they had been enabled to restrain their 
highland neighbours, who on the other hand retained 
their manners unaltered, and thus became formidable in 
their turn. The number of the highlanders indeed was 
not considerable, the force, which they could bring into 
the field, being estimated only at twelve thousand men; 
but, being martial by the feudal habits of their tribes, 
disposed to obedience by the attacltments of clanship, 
and protected by the fastnesses of a mountainous region, 
they were able to create a long series of alarms among 
those, who had become unwarlike in the occupations of 
industry and the tranquillity of order. The insurrection 
of the year 1745 was the last of their disorders, as it 
pointed out the necessity of recurring to some effectual 


were prepared to rise. The chiefs were 
all then united, which, for various rea- 
sons, they were not, when the rebellion 
actually took place.’—Mem, of the Re- 
bellion’ in 1745 and 1746 by the Cheva- 
Wes Johnstone, introd, xxxiv. London, 


® The son of the pretender was encou- 
raged by the battle of Fontenoy, ju which, 
on the eleventh of May £745, the." * 
troops were cut to’ pieces, few ~egulgr 
troops being. then in the island —Ibid. 


1 * Home's, Hiat,, of: the Rebellion, p- 
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mneasures, for- destroying the power of the: highland 
chiefs, the great. obstacle opposed to the ee of 
civilisation, 
_ Advantage was taken of the crisis of their dimonittuna, 
for abolishing the heretable jurisdictions of the chiefs, 
which in the treaty of union it had been found necessary 
to reserve, as inviolable rights of property. Without a 
rebellion, which should demonstrate the mischievous 
operation of these rights, and at the same time, by its 
failure, add strength to the government, they must have 
remained unaltered, and ina corner of the island a poli- 
tical anomaly must have continued to exist, which would 
have nourished a spirit of disorder and resistance. 

Though Sir Robert Walpole had been displaced, and 
some other changes had been made in the ministry, it 
was still exclusively composed of Whigs, while the 
opposition was formed partly of the excluded Whigs, 
partly of Tories. This new ministry was of very short 
continuance. Mr. Pulteney, who had flattered himself 
with the hope, that, while he maintained his consistency 
by declining an official station, he should yet be able to 
influence and direct the measures of the government, 
soon perceived that he had been rendered the instrument 
of the policy of his predecessor, and had forfeited popu- 
larity without acquiring power. The ministry, at the 
expiration of about two years, became divided by the 
jealousy, which the influence, acquired by lord Carteret 
with his sovereign, excited in the mind of Mr. Pelham. 
That nobleman and his friends, in consequence of this 
division, found it necessary to resign their employments, 
and anew ministry was formed, of which Mr. Pelham 
became the chief. 

This mihistry is memorable, as the first effort of the 
new dynasty to combine ‘in the public service the two 
great patties of the state, several Tories being introduced 
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intd the vacant places of the government, together with 
those leaders of the Whigs, who had been before ex- 
cluded. A coalition of parties was the professed prin- 
ciple of the new arrangement, which was distinguished 
by the ludicrous name of the broad-bottomed ministry. 
The Tories had then been thirty years proscribed from 
the royal confidence, in which long interval they had 
been schooled in the independence of a parliamentary 
opposition. It was at length seasonable that they should 
be brought into connexion with the government, which 
had at length acquired a sufficiently firm establishment. 
Their extravagant notions of the royal dignity had been 
much moderated by their long-continued exclusion from 
the royal favour; they could scarcely hope to overthrow 
@ government, which so many years of scarcely inter- 
rupted tranquillity had rooted in the attachments of the 
nation; and they must themselves have experienced 
some influence of habit, in disposing them to adhere to 
an establishment, to which they had been so long accus- 
tomed to submit. In the time of commencing the new 
arrangement of ministerial power there was a peculiar 
felicity, for it was begun at the close of the year 1744, 
just before the last desperate effort to restore the family 
of the Stuarts to the throne of these countries. The 
attachment to that family, which long subsisted amone 
the country-gentlemen of England must have been 
weakened by a conciliatory measure, which had so 
recently relieved their party from a political proscription. 

Among the causes, which contributed to ruin the still 
subsisting party of the Jacobites, may be mentioned the 
utter worthlessness of the adventurer, who at this time 
called upon the people, to hazard their lives in the sup- 
port of the pretensions ofshis family. The character of 
this adventurer, which has been invested with an heroie 
dignity by the great romance-writer of the age, has since 
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been stripped of Hts adventitious majesty’ by the publeca- 
tion of,.an:authentic memorial.of the time”’:. ‘We aow 
know that the.son of the pretender was cowardly, though 
rash ; careful of his personal safety, yet eager to commit 
his followers in general engagements. In his reat:cha- 
racter we discover no moral grandeur, to hallow in the 
memory the recollections of a defeated party, and.to 
animate its failing resistance with the generous spirit of 
a sentimental attachment. The strong affection for:the 
family must have been much abated by the actual expe- 
rience of the worthlessness of the individual ". an 
At the appointment of the new ministry, parliamentary 
opposition seemed almost to expire. The nation. had 
been roused to resentment against France; the heroic 
fortitude of the queen of Hungary had excited the warmest 
admiration ; and those, who were still adverse to the 
measures of the court, were forced to abandon the hope 
of creating any effectual resistance. In the progress of 
the war new occurrences favoured the popularity ofthe 
minister. The suppression of the rebellion, whild it 
drew from the king expressions of gratitude for the affed- 
tionate attachment of his subjects, exalted that attach- 
ment into an enthusiasm of triumph; and towards -the 
conclusion of the ‘war, the minds of all persons were 
gratified by some naval successes, which maintained not 
only the security, but the honour of the nation, «+ | -::) 
When peace had been restored, the commercial :re- 
sources of the country manifested an improvement:so 
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eonsiderable, that the minister was soon enabled to ac- 
eomplish a great operation of finance, which in effect 
took from the public burdens one quarter of theit amount. 
The demand for the public securities had, in consequence 
of the great accumulation of private capital, risen so 
much above their nominal value, that the creditors of 
the public were easily induced to consent to a reduction 
of interest equivalent to such a diminution of the debt. 
This indeed appears to have been a period of prosperity, 
unprecedented in the history of the British government: 
The fruits of the long and peaceable administration of 
Walpole had been matured in the industry and the opu- 
lence of the nation; the recent war had roused into 
energy those activities, which must have become lan- 
guid in the tranquillity of protracted peace; and the 
renewal of tranquillity had afforded an opportunity for 
directing to the objects of national improvement the 
national powers, which had thus been alternately che- 
rished in peace, and stimulated in war. 

. The eminently useful and popular administration of 
Mr. Pelham was terminated by his death in the year 
1754, when it had continued nearly ten years’. The 
time indeed, when such a minister could be useful, had 
then drawn near to its close. Like Sir Robert Walpole, 
he was a minister of peace, persuaded that the interest of 
his country might best be promoted by domestic regula- 
tion; but already had those contests begun in America, 
which soon afterwards involved the British government 
in a struggle with France, and then, by a necessary 
consequence, in the great and general puRUeBIS of the 
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The seven-years-war is an illustrious period in the 
history of Britain. Though it began the decline of the 
federal system of Europe, it yet established the greatness 
of the British power, as if that power was then prepared 
for those stupendous exertions, which the dissolution of 
the system would render necessary for maintaining its 
own independence, and for effecting the subsequent 
liberation of the continent. In every region of the earth 
did the force of Great Britain then encounter its adver- 
saries, but more particularly was it distinguished in those 
colonial and naval conflicts, which peculiarly belonged 
to the character of the nation. Such indeed was the ex- 
citement of the national spirit, that a peace, which ful- 
filled every reasonable purpose of aggrandisement, and 
in the extension of the American territory of the empire 
was eventually even destructive of its former dominion 
in that continent, was reprobated as dishonourable and 
criminal, because it did not satisfy the expectations of a 
‘people inflamed with the pride of success, 

This war was not however splendid in its commence- 
ment, the great minister, whose commanding spirit in- 
fused a soul into the exertions of his country, not having 
been at once called into action. An interval of weakness 
and discomfiture preceded its glories. The hopes of the 
nation were overwhelmed by the discovery of the insuf- 
ficiency of its government”, and the general voice of an 
indignant people demanded and obtained the advance- 
ment of Mr. Pitt. This distinguished statesman held a 
subordinate situation in the government, but notwith- 
standing, just before the commencement of the continen- 
tal hostilities, went into a qualified opposition “, on the 
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very popular ground of resisting a war to be undertaken 
for the defence of Hanover. By this conduct he acquired 
the confidence of the people, and by their clamorous im- 
portunity he was speedily forced into the chief place of 
the ministry. Then however he engaged in the execu- 
tion of the very measure, which he had before opposed. 
His defence was that he found the nation actually en- 
gaged in a German war, which it became his duty to 
conduct to its termination, and that he had repeatedly, 
though in vain, demanded who they were, that would ob- 
ject to the prosecution of the contest. The unconquerable 
fortitude of the king of Prussia had, in this war, thrown 
around him the same brilliancy, with which, in the pre- 
ceding, the nation had been dazzled by the heroism of 
the queen of Hungary; and it so happened that the 
avowed patron of infidelity was regarded by the British 
public, as the hero of the protestant cause against the 
overwhelming force of a popish confederacy. The peo- 
ple conceived a yet stronger interest in the struggle, as 
soon as their pride had begun to receive gratification 
from the successes of the new minister. 

The name of the great statesman, who then animated 
and directed the energies of the empire, presents itself to 
our recollection, as that of the war-minister of our history. 
He found his country disgraced and dispirited, and he 
raised it to a height of glory, to which it had never 
reached before. Instead of a divided and desponding 
nation, he opposed to the enemies of Britain a whole 
people actuated by a single soul, and that his own daring 
and magnanimous spirit. His plans of action were com- 
prehensive as the globe itself, and their execution seemed 
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to have the certainty and the precision of the visitations 
of heaven. 

Such was the eloquence of this extraordinary man”, 
that his contemporaries, who felt his power, have spoken 
of it in the language of astonishment. Irregular, but 
possessing in its irregularity the sublimity of nature, it 
searched the souls of men, and terrified where it failed 
to convince. The splendid orb, which dazzled an admir- 
ing senate, has long since set, and few of the living 
generation have been witnesses of its glories; but admi- 
ration has become eloquent in transmitting its praises, 
and we may even now form some conception of its lustre 
from the reflected eloquence, with which it has bright- 
ened our history. 

Perhaps even this fascinating power did not more 
contribute to the ascendency, which he obtained over the 
nation, than the persuasion of his incorruptible integrity. 
The probation, which he had undergone in a lucrative 
employment, had afforded him an ample opportunity of 
manifesting his contempt for sordid considerations" ; 
and his renunciation of the favour of his sovereign, when 
it was proposed to involve the country in the contentions 
of the continent, had disposed the people to reverence 
him as the martyr of their interests. Such a character, 
powerful at all times, must then have been more espe- 
cially authoritative, when an acknowledged system of 


Various eulogies of this statesman 
and his eloquence lave been annexed to 
the Anecdotes of his Life. The most re- 
markable, beginning with the words ‘ The 
secretary stood alone,’ has been ascribed 
to Mr. Grattan, the Irish orator. Earl 
Waldegrave, who probably was not very 
sensible to eloquence, speaks of Murray, 
afterwards lord Mansfield, as having ‘had 
greatly the advantage over Pitt in point 
of argument; and, abuse only excepfed, 
was not much his inferior in any part of 
oratory.’ He elsewhere however says of 
the latter: ‘he is not always a fair or 


conclusive reasoner, but commands the 
passions with sovereign authority; and 
to inflame or captivate a popular assem- 
bly is a consummate orator.’—Karl Wal- 
degrave’s Mem., p. 15. 

16 When he was appointed to the office 
of paymaster of the forces, he declined to 
make any private advantage of the public 
money, as had been customary; and he 
afterwards refused a customary allowance 
on the subsidies granted to the king of 
Sardinia and the queen of Hungary.— 
Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham, vol.i- 
p. L11—113, 
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corrupt influence had lowered the general estimate of 
political integrity, and but too much justified a belief, 
that the professions of statesmen were the artifices of 
dealers in the market of power and emolument. 

But neither his eloquence, nor his integrity, would 
have given him an influence so commanding, as the bold 
and overpowering energy of a mind, which was formed 
by nature to sway the counsels of nations. When the 
favourite of Mary de Medici was tried as a witch for the 
influence, which she had exercised over that princess”, 
her high-spirited answer was, that she had employed no 
other magic than that, which strong minds practise on 
the weak. This was the magic of Pitt; but, instead of 
being practised on a weak individual and a female, it was 
exercised over the assembled wisdom of a nation and the 
entire community. In the trying hour of difficulty and 
danger all shrunk before the legitimate pretensions of 
his lofty spirit, and the powers of a whole people became 
concentrated under the influence of one presiding mind. 

Though he was forced into the military operations of 
the continent of Europe, the navy was his favourite in- 
strument of war, and he wielded it in a manner charac- 
teristic of his genius. Peremptorily refusing to give his 
confidence to any secondary authority", he. sent indeed 
his instructions to the admiralty, to receive the official 
signatures, but caused them to be covered, and signed in 
ignorance of their purport. 

But, when we have concurred in the plaudits, which 
have been bestowed upon him as a war-minister, we may 
hesitate in bestowing upon him also the title of an en- 
lightened statesman. His soul was fitted to raise the 
heart of a nation, which had been sunk m the indolence 
_of peace and prosperity, fer he,was noble in his views, 
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and ardent in the prosecution of his purposes. But to 
such a character it could scarcely belong, to balance with 
a cold-blooded prudence the various interests of a state, 
and to be decided only by a fair estimate of substantial 
advantage. We find him accordingly acknowledging 
the merit of the excise-bill'*, which in the time of Wal- 
pole he had strenuously opposed; and his last solemn 
appeal to those feelings, which he had once so mastered, 
was a wild and romantic effort to hazard the resources of 
the state, of which he at the same time admitted that he 
was ignorant, in a desperate struggle for re-establishing 
the authority of Britain over the revolted colonies of 
America. In the one case he had not allowed himself to 
regard any other consideration, than that of the personal 
liberty of individuals: in the other, though he abjured 
every idea of exacting a revenue from America, he could 
not bring himself to forego the dominion of his country. 
It happened that he was displaced even before the ter- 
mination of the struggle, which he conducted with so 
much glory; but the spirit, which he had infused into 
the public counsels, survived the power of him, from 
whom it had been derived. The exertions of the govern- 
ment continued to be vigorous and successful; and so 
mighty was the impulse, which his energy had commu- 
nicated, that the change of the minister was discoverable 
only in the disposition to bring the war to a conclusion™. 
For this perhaps the change was indispensable. Such 
was the magnificence of his ambition, that he could not 
have stooped to the necessary concessions ; such the de- 
termination of his character, that he would have disre- 
garded every difficulty in continuing the contest. He 
reprobated the peace of the year 1763, as inadequate to 
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the successes of his country; and yet the indignation of 
France, impatient of her humiliation, hurried that govern- 
ment into the war, which afterwards dismembered the 
empire. 

The immediate occasion of the resignation of the minis- 
ter was the opposition given to his proposal of declaring 
war against Spain”, which proposal was founded chiefly 
on his knowledge of the family-compact, recently con- 
cluded between the governments of that country and of 
France. The remoter cause seems to have been the 
change of the sovereign. George II. died unexpectedly 
in the year 1760, and the new reign introduced a new 
system of administration, both foreign and domestic. 

The education of George III., being exclusively British, 
may seem to have brought him more within the influence 
of the parties of the state, than his predecessors of the 
same family. As his father, the prince of Wales, had 
actually held a court in opposition to the reigning king, 
he must at least have been kept at a distance froin those 
who were then in possession of power. This however 
now appears to have been the extent of the influence. 
The disposition of his mother seems to have determined 
him*, as much as possible, to shun the thraldom, in which 
the two preceding sovereigns of his family had been held 
by their ministers, and to govern for himself. 

The two preceding monarchs®, being foreigners, and 
opposed by a native prince, who had numerous adherents 
even in considerable families, found it expedient to in- 
trust a large portion of their power to a few distinguished 
houses, that they might more effectually secure their 
possession of the crown; and they were the more dis- 
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posed: to adopt this policy, as their continental dominions 
were, ‘from early recollection and habit, the primary ob- 
ject of theirsolicitude. Its effect was that they were 
reduccd almost to a state of pupilage by the leaders of 
the Whigs. This was distinctly experienced in the year 
1746™, when the resignation of the party of Mr. Pelham 
left George II. in an absolute incapacity of managing 
the government; and in the year 1763, when a new 
reign had subsisted three years, Mr. Pitt assured his 
successor”, that it could not be maintained without the 
aid of the great families, who had supported the revolu- 
tion. The British government appears thus to have, in 
that period, borne a resemblance to that of Ireland, and 
in part for a similar reason. The foreign habits of the 
earlier of the Brunswick princes, and their frequent 
absences, caused the same kind of dependence upon par- 
liamentary leaders, which was there the result of the 
frequent and protracted absences of the chief governors. 
We even find the very same appellation bestowed upon 
those leaders, which is familiar in the history of the 
neighbouring island, lord Melcombe* having in the year 
1760 described the preceding management of the govern- 
ment, by observing that a set of undertakers had farmed 
the power of the crown at a stipulated price, and under 
that pretence had applied it to the support of their own 
influence. 

‘That this system of oligarchical administration should 
be: discontinued in each country was certainly an im- 
provement. In Great Britain, while the new dynasty 
was yet subject to the influence of foreign principles of 
government, the ascendency of a party pledged to the 
ptin¢iples of freedom was favourable to those interests, 
for: the protcerion of which the new ony had ‘been 
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established .on. the throne.. Through: ‘two successive 
réipns the influence of this :party had accordingly con- 
tinued to be paramount, even in respect to the authority 
of the crown itself. The time however had arrived, when 
it-should be reduced to its just proportion in the state, 
a third prince, who was a Briton both by birth and edu- 
cation, having succeeded to the royal power. 
- The immediate agent in this change of the govern- 
ment was the earl of Bute, who, just five months after 
the accession of the new king, was made secretary of 
state, and in the following year was placed at the head 
of the ministry. His recommendation could only have 
been”, that he had obtained the favour of the princess 
of Wales, the mother of the king, for he appears to 
have been destitute of ability, possessing only an impos- 
ing exterior”. That princess however had earnestly 
inculcated in the mind of her son the lesson of inde- 
pendent government”, to which she had been accus- 
tomed in the petty court of Saxe Gotha, and the earl of 
Bute, connected with no party, was, so far as his in- 
fluence over the mind of the king could extend, a con- 
venient agent of her wishes. The difficulties, which that 
nobleman encountered, were indeed very great. His 
country subjected him to the jealousy of national anti- 
pathy; his political principles, being adverse to the 
popular tenets of the Whigs, attracted the most vehe- 
ment reprobation; his personal connexion with his 
sovereign provoked the animosity of all, who were com- 
peter for the royal confidence ; and his unbending and 
r Farl Waldegrave very plainly inti- fine showy man, who would make an ex- 
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ungracious manners deprived him of all the attachments 
of private familiarity, while he was unpractised and 
incapable in the arts of parliamentary management. 
So severely did he feel these difficulties, that in the year 
1763 he surprised the public by a resignation, occasioned 
by his consciousness of the embarrassment of his situ- 
ation, But it may well be questioned, whether he was 
not, for the well-being of the government, the very fittest 
person to give a beginning to a new system of admi- 
nistration. Unconnected as he was, and even on account 
of his country an object of jealousy, he was not led to 
substitute one party for another, and merely to make a 
change of persons, instead of introducing a change in the 
general management of the public business. Unac- 
quainted with the arts, and destitute of the powers, by 
which popularity is acquired, he was unable to procure 
for that change a reception so favourable, as might have 
too much augmented the influence of the crown, and too 
much discredited a respectable and useful party. He 
was able to assist his sovereign in becoming sufliciently 
independent of those, who had previously parcelled out 
the power of the crown, but he was not qualified either 
to surround him with a new set of undertakers of the 
government, or to‘invest him with an authority, which 
should overbear opposition. 

How long the influence of lord Bute continued to be 
exercised on the mind of the sovereign, is a historical 
problem, which cannot be solved with precision. That 
it did not cease to operate at the time of his resignation 
is certain, since it is known that he was the agent of 
some subsequent changes. Lord Chatham has described 
it as having continued long after this event, even beyond 
the termination of his own ministerial career, saying in 
the year 1770, with the splendid exaggeration of that 
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eloquence, which was familiar to him®™, that he saw 
something behind the throne, which was greater than 
the king himself. Lord Bute” has on the other hand 
expressly declared, that he had no concern with the 
government after the year 1765; and Mr. Adolphus” 
has assured us, on the authority of private information, 
that he was constantly complaining of the neglect of his 
sovereign. However this may have been, the system of 
government, which had been established by him, con- 
tinued to exist. The king ceased to be told, that he 
must delegate his powers to the chiefs of certain families, 
without whose co-operation they could not be effectually 
exercised ; and it became necessary for those, who would 
render themselves necessary to their sovereign, that they 
should found their importance rather on the confidence 
of the people, than on the connexions and strength of a 
party. 

If, under this new system, the ministerial party were 
brought to maintain high notions of prerogative, and to 
describe themselves as the friends of the king, the Whigs 
were on the other hand brought to embrace yet larger 
notions of liberty, and to present themselves as the zea- 
lous advocates of popular pretensions. During their 
long enjoyment of power they had frequently supported 
measures favourable to the augmentation of the royal 
authority. From this time they contracted the habits of 
an opposition. They accordingly found it necessary to 
conciliate the people by advocating the most liberal 
principles, so that the difference, which Mr. Burke has 
so strongly contended to have existed between the Whigs 
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of his time arid those of the revolution, may in its origin 
be referred to the altered position of the party in the com- 
mencement of the reign of George III. The great strug- 
gle of the parliament in this manner changed its charac- 
ter. Instead of being a mere contest of the two parties 
of Whigs and Tories, it became a contest of the autho- 
rity of the crown and ofa popular opposition. The king 
ceased to be in a state of pupilage, and the people ac- 
quired importance ; and the scaffolding of parties, neces- 
sary for building up the constitution, having been at 
length removed, the structure exhibited without obstruc- 
tion the grandeur of its proportions, 

In one important particular indeed a practice was even 
then introduced, which is, it must be acknowledged, ofa 
very equivocal character, and in the opinion of the re- 
formers of the present day destructive of the essential 
principles of the constitution. The smaller boroughs*®, 
which had been from the earliest time under the com- 
mand of the neighbouring peers’and gentlemen, or of the 
crown, were observed, in the general elections of the 
years 1747 and 1754, to have yielded their representa- 
tion to persons recommended only by their wealth, and 
about the commencement of the reign of George III. the 
sale of seats in parliament is mentioned, as of any other 
transferable property. This practice no man can recon- 
cile to any theory of the constitution; but it has been 
very forcibly argued that the constitution is a practical, 
not a theoretical form of government, and that in a nation, 
in which great pecuniary interests and colonial establish- 
ments require the protection of the legislature, it is es- 
sentially important that such openings should exist, 
through which these may procure the advantage of an 
indirect representation. The time seems to have passed 
by, when it was sufficient that the land and the towns of 
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Great Britain should be represented in 

Trade had accumulated money in the possession of indir 
viduals little connected with local interests, and the 
power of the country had begun to be extended over 
great foreign dependencies. The government had thus 
become a most complex machine of political superin- 
tendence, embracing concerns of the most various natures, 
and requiring to its due adjustment, that it should be 
furnished with new movements; and it seems that, by 
an anomaly not defensible in theory, the same interests, 
which had begun to require a portion of legislative pro- 
tection, had provided that new influence of wealth, 
which found its way into the boroughs before influenced 
only by the crown, or the territorial aristocracy. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Of the history of Great Britain, from the commencement of the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Grenville in the year 1763, to the 
end of the American war in the year 1783. 


The sovereignty of Bengal acquired by the Fast-India-company in the year 1765.— 
The American war begun, 1775.—The colonies of North America independent, 
1783. 


Tue third sovereign of the Hanoverian family was pecu- 
liarly qualified for the task of delivering the crown from 
the restraint, in which it had been held by the oligarchy 
of the Whigs. Having been born and educated in Eng- 
land, he was not bound to the former dominions of his 
family by those ties of habitual attachment, which had 
so frequently drawn his predecessors to absent them- 
selves from their acquired kingdom. Irreproachable in 
his private conduct, he exhibited the rare example of a 
young prince, to whom all the violence of opposition 
could object only his personal partiality to one indivi- 
dual, the agent of his mother in the plan of rendering 
him independent of his ministers. Unalterably firm in 
his purposes’, he supported the ministers of his choice, 
until the necessity of yielding to their adversaries had 
become unequivocal. 

George III. at his accession had two objects? ; to free 
himself from the control of the Whigs, and to put an end 
to the war. The latter object was attained by the peace 
of Paris concluded in the year 17633, which became the 
epoch of the greatest prosperity enjoyed by the British 

In his youth this firmness was re- Ni icholls’s Recollections, p. 12. 


masked as. obstinacy. Mem. by Earl 8 "Tableau de Révol. de I' urope, ome 
Waldegrave, p. 8. ii. p. 366, 
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empire. The commerce of England was extended 
through every region of the globe, and was protected 
by a naval force no longer balanced by the French navy, 
which had been destroyed in the preceding war. The 
territories ceded in America and in Africa opened new 
fields of industrious exertion, which were diligently cul- 
tivated; and it happened that about the same time the 
foundation was laid of that Indian empire, which has 
since extended its sway over the whole peninsula. 

The dominion of the Grand Mogul having been re- 
duced almost to the possession of Delhi, the former 
capital, the French and English long contended in India, 
as the auxiliaries of the governors, then enjoying inde- 
pendent power, until in a war, begun in the year 1755 
the latter acquired a decisive ascendency over their 
rivals‘. This success was followed by the commence- 
ment of the Indian empire of Great Britain, the Indian 
viceroy of Bengal, who at the instigation of the French 
had seized the British factory of Calcutta, and treated 
the garrison with extreme cruelty, having been deprived 
of his government, the royalty of which was, in the year 
1765, procured from the Mogul emperor, in return for 
British protection and an annual pension. 

The treaty, which confirmed all this prosperity, be- 
stowed upon Great Britain some additional settlements, 
the acquisition of which has since proved to have entailed 
upon these countries, and upon the world, the most im- 
portant consequences’. The French by that treaty 


‘Tableau de Révol. de l’Europe, tome 
ii. p. 368. By the treaty of the year 1765 
the British took possession of the king- 
doms of Bengal, Baher and Orixa, This 
dominion was extended by acquisitions 
made in war waged against the sultan 
Hyder-Aly and his successor Tippao 
Saib, the most considerable of which vas 
the state of Mysore. Seringapatam, the 
capital of the fatter province, was taken 
in the year 1799, Ibid. 


* Spain by the same treaty ceded to 
Great Britain Florida and ail her posses- 
sions on the.continent of North America 
to the east and south-east of the Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and New Orleans having 
been ceded by Prance to Spain, in com- 
pensation of this cessior!. Louisiana was 
in the year 1801 restored by Spain to 
France, which again ceded it tothe United 
States in the year 1803. Ibid., p. 368, 
note. 
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ceded .to Great Britain Nova Scotia and Canada with :al]. 
their dependencies, thus abandoning the positions, from. 
which they had previously menaced the British settla-. 
ments. This was hailed as an acquisition very favour- 
able to the security of those settlements, but for that very, 
reason it was the remote cause of the independenee, 
which they achieved for themselves at the expiration of 
twenty years. No longer dependent on the mother- 
country for protection against hostile neighbours, the 
colonists ceased to value their connexion with it, and 
were predisposed to maintain their local interests against 
it, whenever these should be found to clash with the de- 
mands of the British government. In this acquisition. 
accordingly we perceive the principle of the independ-, 
ence of the American states, which in its turn held out 
to France the signal of revolution, a signal answered at 
the brief interval of six years more. A revolution of.a 
different kind had been previously begun in the govern; 
ment of the mother-country by the same example of in- 
dependence, as it encouraged and enabled the people of 
Ireland to claim from the common government that free- 
dom of commerce and constitution, which eventually 
generated the incorporate union of the two kingdoms, 
and thus complet¢éd the consolidation of the empire. 
Nor was this the only influence exercised upon, the 
government of the mother-country by the acquisition, of 
Canada, for it created the original precedent, which, in 
the year 1829 has been amply followed in the admission 
of Roman Catholics into the parliament of the united 
kingdom, and had indeed been often pleaded in recom, 
mendation of that measure. In the treaty,it had been 
stipulated, that the people of Canada should enjoy the 
freedom: of the Roman-catholic religion, so far. as was 
permitted by the laws. of England. “The stipulation, in 

the eee of regulating the’ ¢oricerns ‘of 4 distant 
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dtd ‘obstute settlement, was understood ‘t# gudrahtee w 
fheni an unrestrained establishment of the’ existing 
church; and accordingly the oath of supremacy was 
repealed for Canada, an oath of allegiance being alone 
required. Lord Chatham contended in vain®, that the 
aet of Elizabeth, by which that oath had been esta- 
blished, had always been considered as one, which the 
legislature had no more right to repeal, than the great 
¢harter or the bill of rights. 

'' When the sovereign had begun to put an end to the 
pupilage of the crown, the house of commons was placed 
m new and different circumstances, and assumed a new 
character. From this time, instead of being actuated 
chiefly by the influence of certain powerful, but popular 
families, it appeared to be composed of four distinct 
parties, brought together into one general assembly for 
their mutual control. The crown had from this time 
its party among the representatives of the nation’; the 
attstocratical leaders retained among them the influence 
itiseparable from rank and property; the popular inte- 
rest, in the fortunate diversity of the constituency, had 
members also to advocate its claims; and by the recent 
introduction of the influence of money, in procuring ad- 
mission into the lower chamber of the legislature, the 
pecuniary and colonial concerns of the empire expé- 
rienced the necessary protection. The house of com- 
mons thus became a great and general council, embracmng¢g 
all: the orders of the state, though nominally representing 
only the landed proprietors among the commons andi the 
towns. ae eR 
"Pri this change of circumstances it became hevessary 
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tot di. p14. ,' Anecdotes of the atl of Chatham, vol.Ai 
7 About thirty persons assumed the -y. 321. A disavowal sq compreheusive 
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that some new principles should be established for the 
due regulation of the government; and it happened. at 
the same time, that an individual stood forward, pecu- 
liarly qualified to be the innoxious instrument for detere 
mining the yet unsettled questions of the constitution. 
John Wilkes, the author of a periodical publication 
named the North Briton’, avowed his resolution of trying, 
how far it was practicable to carry the license of writing 
on political subjects. The boldness of this demagogue 
was sufficient for the enterprise ; his abilities, though by 
no means of the first order, were above mediocrity, and 
such as enabled him to attract popular attention; and 
his morals were so vicious’, that those members of the 
legislature, who protected him as a martyr of the con- 
stitution, found it necessary to separate their defence 
from: all consideration of his personal conduct. Such 
being the instrument, the questions of the constitution 
were brought into discussion as abstract cases requiring 
a determination. Rejected with abhorrence by every 
virtuous mind, the author of the North Briton was 
supported only as he had made himself the subject of 
important struggles. Even the populace”, gratified as 
they were by the factiousness of his conduct, were dis- 
gusted by the prof&neness of one of his productions ; and, 
when the struggles of the constitution had been termi- 
nated, he speedily sunk into an unimportance, which 
disabled him for disturbing the public tranquillity. 

In the prosecution of his plan of licentious writing”, 
he accused his sovereign of uttering a falsehood from the 
throne. The publication, in which he had proceeded to 
this extremity, was deemed to demand a legal prosecu- 
tion of the writer; and a warrant for apprehending him 

8 ; ‘ eu 
nape scicquea of Waskadhne ah ahaa 


. 8 
1° Annals of George IIL, vol.i. p.100. in the year 1781,~Adolphus, vol. iii. 
p. 381. 
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was accordingly issued by the secretary of state. The 
form of this warrant became the subject of vehement 
discussion, because, instead of designating the individual 
to be apprehended under its authority, it authorized a 
general search for the authors, printers, and publishers 
of the obnoxious production. The question concerning 
the validity of such a warrant was not indeed on this 
occasion formally decided, because Wilkes, who had 
been apprehended under it, was discharged on account 
of the privilege’®, which he enjoyed as a member of the 
house of commons"; but the illegality of general war- 
rants was nevertheless so effectually established by the 
discussion of it, that from this very time it became an 
acknowledged principle. 

The essay, which subjected Wilkes to this proceeding, 
had been published after the close of the session in the 
year 1763, on which account it could not be immedi- 
ately noticed by the parliament. This circumstance had 
afforded the occasion for that interposition of the crown, 
which eventually put an end to the practice of issuing 
general warrants. The libel having in the following 
session been taken into consideration by the house of 
commons, Wilkes was expelled. This measure gave 
occasion to the memorable struggle between that house 
and the electors of Middlesex, which served to fix the 


18 The privilege of parliament, it was 
pronounced by chief-justice Pratt, could 
be forfeited only by treason, felony, or 
actual breach of the peace—Annals of 
George iii. vol. i. p. 93. 

8A practice had obtained in the se- 
cretary’s office ever since the restoration, 
greunded on some clauses in the acts for 
regulating the press, of issuing general 
warrants to take up (without naming any 


person in particular) the authors, printers, » 


amd pubbshers of such obscene or sedi# 
tious libels, as were particularly specified 
in the warrant, When these acts expired 
in the year 1694, the same practice was 


inadvertently continued, in every reign 

and under every administration, except 

the four last years of queen Anne, down 

to the year 1763; when such a warrant 

being issued, to apprehend the authors, 

printers, and publishers of a certain sedi- 
tious libel, its validity was disputed, and 

the warrant ‘was adjudged by the whole 
court of king’s bench to be illegal in the 
case of Money v. Leach.’—Trin. 9. Geo. iil, 
B.R. After which the issuing of such 
gendral warrants was declared illegal by 
the house of commons.— Blackstone's 
Comm., book iv. ch. 21., note. 
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limit of the power of the representative bedy in regen 
to the constituency, 5 este 
“Wilkes having, soon after his expulsion: bien outs 
lawed in consequence of a legal prosecution, the proceed- 
ing of the house of commons, in expelling him, remained. 
unnoticed until the general election, which was held 
four years afterwards. He was then returned to par: 
liament for the county of Middlesex, having before. re- 
presented the borough of Aylesbury. His case being 
brought under the consideration of the house of commons 
by an adverse petition, reciting all the proceedings which 
had been instituted against him, he was again expelled, 
and declared incapable of serving in that parliament, 
From this time he began to be regarded as a persecuted 
man. He was accordingly again returned by the electors 
of Middlesex; and, having been rejected, he was .re- 
turned yet a third time, to encounter another rejection... 
It was an acknowledged principle of the constitution, 
that the house of commons alone is competent to exer- 
cise a judicial authority, in determining the validity of 
the elections of its own members. It was admitted. algo 
that cases had occurred, which furnished precedents for 
establishing the rule, that a member, who had been 
expelled, could not afterwards sit in the same parliament. 
These precedents however were liable to much objec- 
tion, having mostly occurred in the interruption of 
tegular government, which had intervened between the 
years 1642 and 1660, and no new writs having been in 
these cases issued for electing other persons. But, 
‘whatever might have been the practice, it was important 
‘that a house of commons should be experimentally 
‘tau ht to shun the mischief of committing itself in direct 
hostility. with the constituent ‘body, from aaa . eae 
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botlvits existence and its importance. . This lesson was: 
strongly inculcated in the case of Wilkes ; and.so deeply 
was the lesson impressed, that it appears, after the lapse 
of'forty years, to have determined the house to have re- 
course: to a different expedient, for repressing the vio- 
lence of a more considerable demagogue, Sir Francis 
Burdett *®, who was committed to the Tower. | 

Wilkes was about two years afterwards concerned in 
yet another struggle, which greatly augmented the influ- 
ence of the people over their representatives, as it gave 
occasion to the unrestrained publication of the debates 
in parliament, and by the necessary operation of such a 
freedom has converted the entire community mto one 
deliberative bady, of which the parliament may be con- 
sidered as two standing committees, debating in the pre- 
sence of an attentive nation, for its information and 
approval’®. The publishers of newspapers, who during 
the utmost violence of the opposition, which was directed 
against Sir Robert Walpole, had ventured only in the 
intervals of the sessions to communicate to the public 
the transactions or speeches of the parliament, and even 
then with considerable reserve, had since indulged them- 
selves in a practice of detailing from day to day the 
debates of both houses. For the alléged abuse of this 
practice they had frequently been summoned to appear, 
and had been fined, or reprimanded, according to the 
circumstances of each case. But in the year 1771 the 


- This gentleman was committed to 
‘the Tower for addressing a letter, in Cob- 
hett’s weekly Political Register, to his con- 
stituents, in which he had animadverted 
‘bal the! vonduct of the house for having 
eomenied to, Newgate John Gale Jones, 


‘presided in a debating society, 


0 
‘by. thori which a placard was® 
ais ey a é ‘conduct of MP ' 


orke and Mr. Windham in the house of 
commons, as hostile to the liberty of the 
press. Sir F, Burdett brovght:an ackpn 


at law against the speaker, the sergeant 
at arms, and the governor of the ‘Power; 
but the court.of king’s-bench declared, 
that the privileges of parliament were not 
cognizable by a court of law, but were a 
part of the law of the land, so that the 


‘right of impriboning its own members 


was confirmed to the house. He accord- 
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next prorogation. 
16 Adolphus, vol.i, p.447. 
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time had arrived, when the public would not be any 
longer excluded from an entire acquaintance with the 
proceedings of the legislature. 

A member of the house of commons having, in that 
year, called on the house to exercise its privilege for his 
protection, measures were adopted for apprehending 
some printers. These however were speedily discharged 
from the arrest by Wilkes, then an alderman of London, 
and by the lord mayor and another alderman. In the 
progress of the contention the other magistrates, who 
were also members of the house, were committed to the 
Tower. Wilkes refused to attend, except in his place, 
as a representative of Middlesex; and the house could 
not find a better expedient for extricating itself from the 
embarrassment caused by his refusal, than that of sum- 
moning him fora particular day, and adjourning itself 
to the day following. Here ended the contest, and with 
it ended practically the privilege, which would maintain 
the privacy of the legislature against the curiosity of the 
public. From this time the whole people became a ge- 
neral assembly, receiving from the parliament the influ- 
ences of exercised talent, and reciprocally communicating 
to it that of the public opinion, which its discussions had 
informed. The imperfection of representative govern- 
ment was thus remedied by a rapid and universal dif- 
fusion of intelligence, which connected it immediately 
with the nation; and a political vitality, uniting the 
activity of every part of the whole people with the im- 
portant functions of the legislature, was extended through 
every order of the community. 

The improvement of the parliament, which was :at 
this time effected, was not limited to the operation of 
popular struggles. The inckeasing importance of: the 
house of commons having pointed out the necessity of 
correcting the abuses, which occurred in the determina- 
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tion of contested elections, the first of the statutes, which 
have been endeted for this purpose, was in the year 1770 
introduced by Mr. Grenville. The decisions on petitions 
relative to contested elections had been made by the 
whole house, instead of being referred to committees ; 
the influence of party, or of personal attachment, had 
been observed to prevail on these general discussions to 
a very mischievous degree, the judges not being bound 
by any oath, or other special engagement; and the rights 
of electors, together with those of the objects of their 
choice, were so grossly violated, that the constitution of 
the house of commons seemed to be corrupted in its very 
formation. 

The efficacy of the new regulation was very remark- 
ably evinced in the immediately succeeding year, by 
establishing the original precedent of that gradual reform 
of parliament, which has since been practised in four 
successive instances’”. The borough of New Shoreham 
was discovered to have been rendered, by a combina- 
tion of a majority of its freemen, a scene of the most 
methodical corruption ; and, as it might have been diffi- 
cult to effect a legal conviction of the offending indivi- 
duals, it was determined to disfranchise a certain num- 
ber of the more notorious, and to open the borough to 
the freeholders of an adjacent district. 

The author of this valuable law had however, when a 
minister, been distinguished by originating a measure, 
which, though beneficial to the empire in its remoter con- 
sequences, could not justify any claim to the character 
of wisdom, having been in its immediate influence a 
ptirciple of alienation, civil war, and national degrada- 
tion, He was indeed fitted by his previous habits for 
adjusting the details of a regulation", not for devisiag 

7 The polar of Cricklade, Ayles- '§ Mr. Burke, in his speech on the ques- 
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ithe measures of acompréhensive policy; and the narrow 
aceurady:of lis views hasbeen happily characterized by 
‘doctor Johnson in remarking, that he possessed talents 
ot universally afferded to mankind, for, had he gotten 
the Manilla-ransom*, he could have counted it. In the 
year 1763, when lord Bute found it necessary to resign 
his. official station, Mr. Grenville, who had held under 
him the office of secretary of state, was advanced to the 
treasury. Lord Bute had just concluded the seven-years: 
war. Mr. Grenville in the following year™ proposed -to 
recruit the exhausted finances of the nation by a 
direct taxes upon the American settlements. 

‘From the revolution, which had first adjusted ‘is 
balance of the constitution, the government had advanced 
in an uninterrupted course of improvement and prosperity. 
By the Scotish union had been for ever terminated the 
dissensions of a jealous vicinage, and to the whole island 
had been given the strength and the dignity of one com- 
prehensive sovereignty: by the introduction of the family 
of. Hanover under the authority of the parliament, the 
controlling superintendence of the parliament had ‘been 
fully established, and the principles of the revolution 
confirmed : by the pacific administrations of Walpole and 
Pelham. the resourcts of the state had been fostered and 
improved, and the materials of its future greatness amply 
prepared : and, lastly, by the energetic rule of the elder 
Pitt the government had assumed an exalted station in 
the Bone order of the world, and triumph had necome 
ale i 
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Geogr., vol. ii. p. AB... 

4 Mr. “Nicholls, though he confesses 
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that he had no direct haowladee: en the 
subject, concluded from circumstances, 
that this was the measure of the-king; 
rather than of the minister. —Re lec- 
tions, &e., pp. 15; 386-988. ‘Mrs Jen- 
Raviakeg afterwards lord Hawkesbury, Fi 
ted ‘in the house ‘of cominons, 
year 1777, that the measure had not been 
originated by Mr. Grenville.—Anecdotes 
Fhe TRael oof ‘M@hathath, vol. i. p. 315, 
note, 
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so familiar, 'that. the: people could. scarcely be reconciled 
tol the advantages of a reasonable peace.. -Ait ‘such a time 
at. was; that the question of American taxation began to 
be'agitated.. From that moment the empire began to 
descend from its proud eminence. A period of irritation 
and discontent was succeeded by the calamity of civil 
wer; and the dismemberment of thirteen provinces seemed 
toi prognosticate inevitable ruin. But yesterday, said lord 
Chatham, borrowing the language of the dramatic poet, 
and ngland might have stood against the world: now 
none so: poor, to do her reverence. 

He who had with the most successful vigour. exerted 
the energies of the government, pronounced America to 
be fthe fountain of our wealth, the nerve of our strength, 
and the nursery and basis of our naval power™.’ This 
important member it was forced to throw off from the 
trunk of the empire, and it was yet to be determined, 
whether that trunk could continue to flourish after so 
great a mutilation. We however know, that the com- 
mercial resources and the power of our country did 
actually recover from the grievous depression. We know 
that her power, far from sinking in decay, attained to 
unexampled prosperity ; that her empire has in another 
fegion much more than compensated’ the loss of territory 
in America; and that her naval armaments, unlike to the 
mdecisive efforts of preceding times, have annihilated the 
maritime resistance of the world. Ten years had scarcely 
elapsed from the conclusion of the struggle, when the 
powers of the same government were found to be capable 
of sustaining a conflict, such as the world had never wit- 
nessed. 

Wh en we consider how fatally the efforts of ie govern- 
TERE. mhist have been efabarrassed. in. . the! stupendous 
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conflict of the war of the French revolution, if the Ame- 
Tican struggle had been ‘postponed to that period of ex- 
treme difficulty, we must regard the previous separation 
of the American states as a necessary preparation for the 
struggle, which succeeded. It was also an important pre- 
paration, as it eventually augmented, instead of diminish- 
ing, the commercial resources of the British empire. 
America had indeed been a fountain of wealth, and a 
nursery of naval power; but even before the separation 
it had been perceived by dean Tucker*®, that it would 
prove beneficial to the mother-country. Experience has 
confirmed the sagacious observation, for in the great in- 
crease of American prosperity, which has resulted from 
the independence of the colonies, the trade of Great 
Britain found a vastly multipled advantage, so that, 
when the contest was begun with revolutionary France, 
Great Britain had not only been freed from the embarrass- 
ments of that other struggle, but was actually — 
ened for this new trial of her power. 

Though the separation of the American states was 
favourable to the interests both of the colonies and of the 
mother-country, and may be considered as a result, which 
would necessarily arise out of their relative situation, it 
does not appear that the time had arrived, at which it 
would be natural and unavoidable. So early indeed as 
inthe year 1754™, some few more enterprising spirits 
had indulged themselves in the contemplation of sucha 
revolution; but even twenty years afterwards this was 
far from being the prevailing sentiment of the colonies, 
and the declaration of independence, when it was at 
length adopted, was carried by the smallest imaginable 
majority of the congress, the majority formed by a single 
iidividual in a single stgte. °.A revolution commenced 
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with so much hesitation, cannot be regarded as the merely 
natural result of the operation of general causes, however 
it may have been finally inevitable in the progress of 
events. The birth, for which the throes of nature were 
yet so feeble, must have been hastened by the rashness 
of empiricism. True wisdom indeed would have dictated 
a spontaneous and peaceable renunciation of the domi- 
nion of the mother-country, as most favourable to its 
interest ; but our nature should have been formed of other 
elements, to authorise an expectation, that dominion could 
be so quietly relinquished. The violence however, with 
which it was accompanied, was probably necessary to the 
consolidation of the new-formed government ; the antici- 
pation of the regular order of events was certainly bene- 
ficial to the mother-country, soon to be engaged in the 
grand struggle with revolutionary France. 

The claim of a direct revenue from a country already 
tributary by the double monopoly of its import and ex- 
port trade, was itself an instance of political empiricism, 
venturing upon a bold and dangerous operation, in igno- 
rance, or disregard, of the condition of the patient. The 
claim was rendered more grievous by measures employed 
to enforce a restriction of the trade of the colonies”, 
the resources being thus obstructed, from which the pro- 
posed revenue might have been supplied. A stamp-tax 
was then announced ; but the imposition was delayed for 
a year, that the colonies might have sufficient time, for 
offering some equivalent in its place. 

Almost immediately after this decisive measure had 
been adopted, the ministry was changed, a new ministry 
being formed of the leaders of the Whigs, at the head 
of which was placed the marquess of Rockingham. 
The king, it appears, had been: displeased with Mr. 


% Armed catiers were fitted out for colonies and with the French West-Indies. 
suppressing the trade with the Spanish .««-Annals of Geo. III, vol. i.pp. 118, 119. 
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Grenville®, for having declined to propose a bill to enable 
him ‘to inominate a regeat:-by his will, without so limiting 
the power as to exclude his mother the princess. dowager 
of Wales. The administration was thus again committed 
to the Whigs, but for a short time only, the marquess of 
Rockingham being dismissed after a year anda few days 
of power. The new ministry, after a long hesitation, 
repealed the stamp-act, but qualified the repeal: with a 
useless declaration of the right, which they were aban- 
doning in practice. 

‘This ministry was dismissed, probably because the 
plan of taxing the American colonies was relinquished”, 
though the right was maintained. The care of forming 
a:new one was then committed to Mr. Pitt. No attempt 
of this sort has ever been equally unfortunate. The 
great commoner by accepting a peerage lost much of his 
popularity ; by a want of the discretion of ordinary minds 
he was incapable of securing the necessary support*®; and 
latterly he was by ill health altogether disqualified for 
affording to the transaction of business the necessary 
attention. Towards the close of this short and ill- 
arvanged ministry”, even while the name of Chatham 
continued to adorn the cabinet, the exploded scheme of 


«4 

% The king having been iJl in the be- 
ginning of the yéar 1765, it was deemed 
necessary to provide for the necessity of a 
regency, the heir apparent being then only 
two years and a half old. Mr. Grenville 
suggested that the power of appointment 
must be limited to the queen and the de- 
scendants of George I]., declaring that 

¢ could not otherwise undertake to carry 
the ill through the house of commons, 
This.having been communicated by the 

api <0. the earl of Northington, then 
char elloy, the latter undertook to remove 
tha! »Pnd. for, this purpose caused 
it to be abruptly: proposed, that; the name 


f the rineepa dowager of Wales should 
tate The Dowie, aad ministry 


were taken Dy Surprise t PAME, WAS IN; 
serted, and Mr. Grenville was dimmer 
~-Nicholls’s Recollections, p. 15—19. 


The operation of this transaction was, 
that it brought in a whig ministry, which 
encouraged the colonies by repealing the 
stamp-act. 

7 Ihbid., p. 22. 

#8 Mr. Burke remarked, in a pamphlet 
subsequently published, that, when Mr. 
Pitt had formed his cabinet, he was no 
longer minister.—Jbid, p. 24. Mr. 
Nicholls says, that be admitted into. his 
cabinet so many persons not sincerely. at- 
tached to him, or to his measures, that 
whenever ill health compelled him to 
absent himeelf, measures were adepted 
spby repugnant to, his viewa—-lbid., p. 


vid 
_ It was begun in, the yaar,.1746, and 
es hy the, resignation of the,.earl. of 
ni thaw in the year #768... Teth PALO Jado 
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American taxation was revivel;.though under another 
form, the imposition being at this time transferred to the 
commercial customs, but with the purpose of: raising a 
revenue, not merely of regulating trade*. At length 
the earl of Chatham sullenly renounced a station, in 
which he had already ceased to act, and after little more 
than a year of a violent administration, conducted by the 
duke of Grafton”, who had by the earl been made first 
lord of the treasury, began that of lord North. 

The administration of lord North was begun in the 
year 1770, and ended in the year 1782, having continued 
during twelve years. This, which was the first perma- 
nent ministry of George III.*, matured into the indepen- 
dence of the American colonies the rashness and the 
fluetuation of the ten preceding years. Such had been 
in these ten years the instability of the government, that 
the ministry of lord North was the sixth from their com- 
mencement. This extraordinary frequency of change, 
while it proved the difficulty of the struggle, served to 
facilitate the success of the sovereign, as it broke the con- 
nexions of the aristocracy, and presented an opportunity 
of selecting individuals, who had thus been detached 
from their original parties. The result was accordingly 


*0 ‘This was done by Mr. Charles Town- 
shend, probably because he saw that the 
greatness of the earl of Chatham was de- 


earl, having failed to corrupt his mistress, 
contrived to effect a marriage for him 
with the niece of the duchess of Bedford. 


clining, and knew that the measure would 
recommend him to the king. Mr. Burke, 
in a speech, described him as a prodigy 
of genius. He was indisputably the first 
a arte in the house of commons.—Ni- 
‘olls’s Recollections, p. 26,27, Death 
int the year 1767 frustrated his ambition, 
‘hen he was to have been appointed 
time minister—Anecdotes of the Earl 
uf Chatham, vol. i. pp. 394, 395. 

; ae Abwals of George III., vol. i. jp. 
Pei ate 
‘rt He wag drawn away from his con- 
fiexttn'with the eatt of Chatham by'a 

curious intrigue. “The oppdnents ef 


year 1768 whs' sucteeded by the duke of 
) 


—Nicholls’s Recollections, pp. 27, 28. 
The king, having acceded to the 
crown in the month of ee the 
rear 1760, appointed lord Bute secretary 
vf state in at following Februar ;, and 
after a year prime minister. Lord Bute 
in the hie 1763 was succeeded by Mr, 
Grenville; Mr. Grenville by the marquess 
of Rockingham in the year 1765; the 
marquess by the earl of Chatham in thu 
year 1766; the eatl sf Chatham in the 


Grafton ; anid the duke by 
Ta ali, 
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an administration of long continuance, at the head of 
whieh..was lord North, whose early connexion with 
the sovereign points him out as the object of a free 
nomination *. Nor does it seem probable, that this 
administration would have been superseded, even at the 
expiration of twelve years, if the discontent excited by a 
disastrous war had not imperatively demanded another 
choice of ministers. 

The American war, which was begun in the year 
1775, was concluded in the year 1783, with the acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of the United States. 
Perhaps a war strictly naval might have subdued them. 
Perhaps too a land-war, prosecuted with a bolder spirit 
of enterprise, might have crushed their efforts. But the 
success of Great Britain in the contest could only have 
postponed an inevitable event, and prepared a future 
struggle. Indeed even at a late period of the war the 
reduction of the colonies seems to have been still within 
the power of Britain, for, before a resolution against 
the further prosecution of offensive measures was adopted 
by the house of commons®, the French minister had 
declared to the commissioners of America, that France 
was incapable of affording any further assistance. For- 
tunately for the interests both of the mother-country and 
of the colonies, the pride of dominion was just then 
abandoned, and the efforts of the government were 
directed to the substitution of an amicable alliance in 
the place of a dependence no longer beneficial to either 
party. 

In the last year of the war, the ill success, with which 
it had been conducted, drove lord North from the helm, 


* The earl of Guilford, his father, had —_tiug.—View of the Hist. of Great Britain 
been tutor to George III, and lord North, during the A dministration of Lord North, 
had performed the part of Syphax in the p.6, note. Dubl., 1782. 
tragedy of Cato at Leicester-house, when 8 Knox's Extra-Official State Papers, 
the young prince performed that of Por- pp. 27,28 Lond, 1789. 
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and placed the opposition-party in the- possession of 
ministerial power. The new ministry ‘immediately 
began to negotiate a peace, which was facilitated by 
the splendid advantages at length crowning the British 
arms in almost every region of the earth. In the east 
the exertions of France were rendered wholly unavailing ; 
in Europe the united efforts of France and Spain were 
confounded by the memorable defence of Gibraltar; and 
in the West-Indies lord Rodney successfully adopted 
for the first time the decisive manceuvre, which has 
since acquired for these countries the dominion of the 
seas. The original object of the war was lost; but the 
British empire, though dismembered, was not disho- 
noured. Summoning all its energies to resist a combi- 
nation of enemies, which hoped to profit by its distress, 
it defied and baffled their united efforts; and while the 
French monarchy was by this very war involved in 
financial difficulty, which hastened its subversion, and 
Spain was reduced to depend for its chief support on 
the voluntary contributions of individuals *, the British 
government even discharged with a punctilious fidelity 
its debt of honourable obligation to the loyalists of the 
territory *’, which it was necessitated to relinquish. 

That the separation of the Americah provinces, though 
it wounded the pride of the British empire, was yet so 
far from being detrimental to its interests, that a wise 
policy would even have suggested the measure, had 
been declared by dean Tucker before the commencement 
of the struggle. At its termination lord Sheffield illus- 


.® Adolphus, vol. iii. p. 456. 

% Claims were received from about 
three thousand heads of families, for 
losses of property, or of income arising 
from offices, professions, and trade. The 
amount of the first species of claims ex- 
ceeded fén milfions sterling, from which, 


when they exceeded ten thousand pounds, 


a small deduction was made, and a preater 
as they were larger, one claimant how- 
ever receiving a hundred thousand 
pounds. The amount 6f the second was 
a‘hundred and fifty thousand pounds, of 
which a hundred and twenty thousand 
were allowed. —Ibid., pp. 529, 530. 
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trated the same principle by a- particular detail, and it 
has recently been confirmed by the testimony, which 
Talleyrand has borne to the powerful operation of the 
causes still binding America in commercial connexion 
with the parent-state. The positive detriment, which 
appears to have resulted to our government, was the 
accumulation of a debt of nearly a hundred and sixteen 
millions. But of a government so various in its struc 
ture as that of Great Britain, who can say that this 
additional pressure may not have become necessary to 
the combination of its parts? The existence of some 
public debt appears to have been required for establish- 
lng a connexion between the monied interest of a great 
commercial state and the governing part of our mixed 
and balanced constitution ; and we know that the go- 
vernment, though loaded with this additional incum- 
brance, did actually continue to discharge its functions 
with efficacy, and has since exerted a vigour, which has 
far exceeded all its former efforts. 

:fhe ministry, by which the war was conducted, awed 
probably much of its permanency to the popularity of a 
struggle for the rights of dominion and taxation. Ac- 
ceptable to the people, as it at once indulged the love of 
rule, and promised an alleviation of the public burdens, 
it seems to have long given stability to the minister, by 
whom. it had bea undertaken, and was maintained, 
though, when the contest at length became hopeless, 
the same war was the occasion of his fall. So far there- 
fore as the long continuance of the administration of 
lord North was connected with the emancipation of the 
soyereign from the control of the whig aristocracy, may 
We; regard the. evolutionary war of America as ingtru- 
mental, to this interior improvement of the government, - 
1s BRE, same , War,,appears also, to have completed : that 
important change in the character of the Whigs, .by 
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nyiwhich Mr. Burke bas shown that, inthe time of’ the 
French revolution, they widely’ differed from those ‘6f 
the revolution of England. The: ascendency of lord 
Bute had predisposed the party to this change by thtow- 
ing it into opposition, where it acquired the habit’ of 
seeking popularity in resisting the measures of the go- 
vernment. The war of America gradually led it onward 
to: the adoption of speculative principles the most inde- 
pendent. The English Whigs thus abandoned the 
caution, with which their predecessors had carefully 
moderated their most strenuous measures; and their 
appeal was at length openly and boldly made to the 
abstract rights of nature, instead of being’ anxiously 
restricted within the conventional rights of a political 
society. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the administration 
of lord North should not only have given occasion to 
this decisive change of the principles of the Whigs, but 
should also ave. supplied them with the leader, who 
pushed their new tenets to their utmost extremity. Mr. 
Fox began his public life with the ministry of that 
statesman as a lord of the admiralty, in which secondary 
character he continued during four years to give his 
support to the government. ‘Dismissed with some cif! 
cumstances of slight, he joined the opposition, and’ iri 
the debate ‘on the bill for shutting the port of Boston, 
he first manifested those powerful energies of minit! 
which soon constituted him the parliamentary leatler of 
the modern: Whigs. Having come over to the Whigs 
from’ their political adversaries he was captivated by'the 
Mew maxims of independence, which the philosophic 
fanéy of Burke arrayed ig additional’ attrastions; His 
owti ‘vttterous and ardent nature was Well’ adapted tb 
tetcive, without any cautious hesitation, ‘the, doctrite of 
Beedarnt. wal? fe Sotto wolf uk orients fides TON ETE 
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Mr. Burke had become connected with the Whigs in 
the brief administration of the marquess of Rockingham, 
having been selected to be the private secretary of that 
nobleman ®’, who was little conversant with public 
business. To this office he brought a most cultivated 
mind, and a boundless extent of information; in it he 
seems to have acquired that disposition to conduct a 
government by the connexions of parliamentary parties, 
which ultimately, on the grand question of revolution, 
placed him in opposition to Mr. Fox, and gave occasion 
to a secession of the great leaders of the Whigs. This 
difference of the views of the teacher and the pupil how- 
ever did not manifest itself, until the revolution of 
France had brought forward a question, which tended to 
destroy the influence of parliamentary party, and to 
reduce the government to a democracy. In that tendency 
Mr. Fox saw nothing alarming; to Mr. Burke it was at 
variance with all the habits of his political conduct. In 
the interval the Whigs assumed the second form of their 
political character since the accession of the Hanoverian 
family. They had been an oligarchy of leading families, 
maintained and assisted by the influence of the crown, 
which was placed at their disposal. They were at this 
time a party in opposition composed of the same leading 
families, but led on by the genius of Burke*, and 
strengthened by the eloquence and the amiable and 
attaching qualities of Fox. 

The personal character of lord North was such, as 
developed these important results in the manner least 


*7 He had acted in Ireland as private 
secretary to William Gerard Hamilton, 
nerally known by the appellation of 


collections, pp. 19, 20, ; 
88 Mr. Burke after some time ceased to 
command the attention of the house of 


gte-speech Hatnilton, secretary of th 

lord lieutenant; but was at this time4n 
Lendon employed in conducting the 
ublication of the Annual Register for 
Dodsley, a bookseller.—Nicholls’s Re- 


éommons, perhaps because he tired it by 
speaking too often, and top long, Mr 
Fox then became the leader in debate, 
but Mr. Burke seems always te have ex- 
ercised a controlling influenca ==, 
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prejudicial to the government, The dispute with 
America did not originate in his administration. Having. 
found it already begun, he prosecuted it with hesitation, 
though it was so acceptable to the people ®, that many 
members of the opposition-party at one time retired from 
the parliament, despairing of success in a struggle, in 
which they were not supported by the nation. The 
private integrity of the minister, which was unimpeached, 
gave dignity to his administration; the extraordinary 
amenity of his manners disarmed the animosity of his 
opponents even in the most violent contentions. He was 
the minister of the crown, and he laboured to support its 
pretensions; but his support was qualified by his morality 
and his moderation®. The great faults of his govern- 
ment were a facility of compliance, and a dilatory inde- 
cision. These fitted him to lose America, but they did 
not qualify him to be dangerous to the constitution. 

Of Canada, the acquisition of which was the germ of 
American independence, it may be remarked that, since 
the American revolution, it has discharged a new function 
in maintaining the combination of the union, agreeably 
to the general law of political associations. In some 
future, perhaps not a distant period, the dissolution of 
the union may generate a plurality of governments, 
which shall exercise a reciprocal control; but, until this 
division shall have been by some means effected, it must 
be important to the confederacy, that it should be neigh- 
boured by a territory belonging to a distinct power, 
which, however connected with it by origin, by language, 
by manners, and by commercial interests, must yet be 
considered as separate and, by possibility, hostile. 


secession occurred in the year 1776. ° ace of prime minister was pleasant to 

4° <¢ T have no doubt,’ says Mr. Nicholls, im, and he persevered in the war for four 
‘that he would have preferred to have years longer.'=-Recollections, p.37. 
puxsued those measures, which he thought 


* Adolphus, vol. ii. pp. 411,412. Th Be beneficial to hid’ country; but the 
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To Ireland the war of America was the epoch of con- 
stitutional improvement. In the language of the father 
of Irish independence, ‘ that war was the harvest of 
Ireland.’ Great Britain in that arduous struggle disco- 
vered the necessity of conceding those rights of com- 
merce and legislation, which raised that portion of the 
empire from the misery of a beggared province to the 
enjoyment of some portion of the prosperity of national 
independence. The war of America was to Ireland, 
what the wars of Lewis XIV. had been to the sister- 
island, the birth-pang of its political importance. The 
next war terminated its separate history. The Ame- 
rican revolution raised Ireland to the rank of a king- 
dom; the revolution of France, eighteen years after- 
wards, incorporated it with the government of Great, 
Britain. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


of the history of Ireland, from the revolution of England in the year 
1688, to the accession of George I. in the year 1714. 


The treaty of Limerick in the year 1691,—The penal code begun, 1695,—Aune 
queen, 1702,—The penal code completed, 1709, 


Tue revolution, which placed William on the throne of 
the British islands, however ultimately beneficial to every 
part of the empire, was not, in its immediate operation, 
the epoch of the constitutional liberty of Ireland. It 
however arrested the violence, which would have over- 
whelmed in one common ruin the religious establishment 
of the Protestants and the political rights both of them 
and of the Roman Catholics, and it proved to be the 
commencement of a series of events, which, at the close 
of almost a century, terminated in bestowing upon the 
country the blessings of political freedom and of com- 
mercial prosperity. This was all, which it could effect 
for a country, so unprepared for recejving the adjustment 
of a balanced constitution. Its parties had been long 
opposed, not in the civic struggle of contending orders, 
eager for pre-eminence, and slowly ascertaining their 
political situation amidst alternate advantages, but in 
the deadly feud of exasperated enemies, who saw their 
safety only in the entire subjugation, and the lasting 
depression of their adversaries. The two religious 
parties of the people were committed together in hos- 
tility at that time irreconcilable ; and all «which could 
then be done for libert, was to humble that, which 
had attached itself to the support of despotism, and 
to establish the other in the undisputed possession of 
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the power of the state. Torn as the country had 
been for ages by the violence of its parties, it was 
incapable of becoming the scene of a combination so 
rare and precious, as a duly balanced and comprehen- 
sive constitution. These parties could not be brought 
to co-operate in any common system of political ac- 
tion, and it appears to have been indispensable to the 
subsequent prosperity of Ireland, that one of them should 
for a time be excluded, not only from all participation 
of the government, but also from the enjoyment of almost 
all the rights of subjects. 

Nor did even the protestant party of Ireland at that 
time possess the privileges of freedom’. Independently 
of the claim of external control, which was asserted by 
the parliament of England, and actually exercised to the 
prejudice of the commercial interest of the country, 
those domestic rights, which are of more immediate 
concern, were destitute of the protection belonging to a 
government of liberty. The duration of the parliament 
was limited only by the pleasure, or by the life of the 
sovereign ; the judges were the dependent ministers of 
the executive authority ; and from the abuse of power 
no man could deferd himself by the invaluable writ of 
habeas corpus. The government bore an exterior resem- 
blance to that of England, for it had the states of parlia- 
ment distributed in the like manner, and conducting 
their proceedings in a close correspondence of formality ; 
but the frame was not animated by the soul of freedom, 
and served only to maintain a recollection of the original, 
which it affected to represent. The Roman Catholics 
were depressed, but the Protestants were not free. The 
struggle for-ascendency had ceased, but the struggle for 


1 Soon after the bill of rights had been but suppressed.— Plowden’s Historical 
enacted in England, eleven heads of a Review of the State of Ireland, vol.1, p. 
similar bill for Ireland were presented by 370. London, 1803. 
the Irish parliament for transmission, 
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a constitution remained ; and it was only the entire 
removal of all apprehension of a renewal of the former, 
which could permit the Protestants to engage in the 
latter with the English government. 

The opinion here stated is not the refinement of a 
theorist, imagining a combination of causes and effects, 
which may be best accommodated to a favourite system, 
but the avowed sentiment of the orator of Irish freedom, 
who was also the grand and persevering advocate of the 
relaxation of all restrictions specially affecting the Roman 
Catholics. ‘The penal code,’ said Mr. Grattan’, ‘ is 
the shell, in which the protestant power has been 
hatched ; and, now it is become a bird, it must burst the 
shell asunder, or perish in it.’ In all the eagerness of 
reprobation, with which he inveighed against the code 
of exclusion, he saw however that it had prepared the 
ground, on which he then contended for its abolition. 
He condemned the choice of those, who should persist in 
preferring ‘ a protestant settlement to an Irish nation ;’ 
but he clearly perceived, that the previous establishment 
of that settlement, fortified as it had been on every side 
by the impenetrable barrier of the penal laws, had che- 
rished and matured the power, with the aid of which he 
afterwards vindicated the liberties of his country. 

The penal code, which suppressed the struggle of the 
Irish parties, by reducing to an extreme, but a temporary 
humiliation, that one which was formidable by its num- 
bers, and by its principles unaccommodated to the recent 
revolution, was thus the apparatus of the subsequent 
aggrandisement of Ireland. The revolution of England 
accordingly, though not an epoch of actual liberty to the 
neighbouring island, was yet a crisis of its distant pre- 
paration; and circumstanced as that island was in regard 


® Seward’s Collectanea | Politica, vol. is p, 298., Dubl. 1801. ¢ 
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to. domestic; dissension, the preparation appears. to: have: 
been, that, which alone was adapted to its peculiar situ- 
ation. If the two parties had been maintained. together: 
in the common possession of the same rights, it would 
have been .the obvious policy of the English government 
to play the one against the other, and so to preserve an 
ascendency over both. It would have been also the not 
less obyious policy of France to avail itself of the discon-. 
tent of a depressed party, before it should be finally put 
down. Nothing could enable the Protestants to assert 
against the dominion of the more powerful country the 
independent enjoyment of commercial and constitutional 
freedom, except that they should stand alone in the coun- 
try, embarrassed by no interfering pretensions of a rival 
party. The Roman Catholics of Ireland had borne their 
unconscious part in the adjustment of the constitution of 
England; and, when this had been effected at the revo- 
lution, they ceased for a time to exist as a party, while 
the Protestants acquired strength to vindicate to them- 
selves a participation of the liberty then established. 

The conduct of James in his government of Ireland, 
after he had abandoned England to the enterprise of 
William, served in various ways, as has been already 
remarked, to strengthen the cause of the revolution in - 
the country, which he had left. It may here be observed, 
that it was not less auxiliary to the only direct operation, 
which that revolution could have in a country so.cirpum-- 
stanced as Jreland, since it stimulated the Protestants to 
complete the humiliation of the Roman Catholics. To. 
the, people of England it was a period of royal probation,’ 
which. exhibited without disguise the bigotry and des«: 
potism of, the : pringe,who. had,-abdicated their throne, 
and, ,conyancing all, wha, stl, hesitated: between: their: 
habitual, allegiange.and theiz patriotiem, that it had bear 
come nerPRrann te.segnifice the former.to the Jatter, gavel 
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asecure establishment to the yet recent and unsettled " 

change of the government. The unhappy: situdtion of 
Ireland did not admit an influence of this kind: The: 
struggle in that part of the empire was for power and 
safety, not for allegiance or freedom ; and the conduct 

of James could hasten its termination, only by favouring 

the violent depression of one of the contending parties. 
In this manner indeed it was hastened by every imagin- 

able exasperation of the Protestants, who were thus’ 
taught, in this short interval, to regard the Roman Ca- 
tholics as a party, the existence of which was incompa- 

tible with their own security. The strength of their 

adversaries, if not accompanied by provocation so alarm- 

ing, might perhaps have suggested the expediency of 
mutual forbearance and toleration, and thus have retained 

the country in a state of balanced opposition; but the 

provocation, given by the Irish government of James IT., 

was so outrageous, that the ruin of his party was irre-| 
vocably decided, and the ground-plot of Irish prosperity’ 
was prepared by the entire removal of an interfering 
interest. 

While James still wore the crown of England, he was _ 
sensible of the necessity of so moderating his conduct, 
that it might not cause any unnecessary alarm to his’ 
protestant subjects. Even after he had abandoned Eng-” 
land, he was still influenced by the hope of effecting his’ 
restoration, and was therefore still desirous of declining” 
to adopt those extreme measures, towards which he’ was’ 
urged by his Roman-catholic adherents ; but, then de: 
pending. entirely on that party for his support, hé was” 
necessitated to secure theit attachment by: “ale Wnilimited 
compliance with their depands. ‘Not-'bnly ‘therefore’ 
were ‘persons of that party pléced’tn' all the ‘dont dential 
situations: of: the state; but ‘by’ the repeat UP theadtd! of 
settlement a' very! exterisive artbngenidat of’ the property” 
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of the country was reversed in their favour, when it had 
subsisted during twenty-seven years®. Nor was that 
party contented with a reversal of these important sta- 
tutes, their act being extended to an almost total confis- 
cation of the landed property of the Protestants, subject- 
ing to forfeiture the estates of all those persons, residing 
in any of the three kingdoms, who did not acknowledge 
James to be king, or, which comprehended almost every 
individual among them, who had maintained any corre- 
spondence with his adversaries. This act might be 
deemed a very sufficient indulgence of the violence of the 
Roman Catholics, as it not only resumed the forfeitures 
of the restoration, but also swept away the remnant of 
the property of the Protestants. But mere plunder could 
not satisfy it. An act was passed, proscribing as guilty 
of high treason two thousand four hundred and sixty-one 
persons, whom the king was precluded from pardoning 
after an appointed day. Certain periods were indeed 
assigned, within which the persons, thus hastily and 
arbitrarily condemned, were permitted to prove their 
innocence ; but the statute was carefully concealed from 
the knowledge of those, whom it so deeply concerned, 
nor was a view of it obtained by any individual of the 
number, until four months had elapsed from the day 
limited for pardoning. 

While such were the acts of the party, the measures 
of James himself were atrocious violations of the prin- 
ciples of the constitution. The house of commons, which 
he convened, was almost wholly composed of persons 
-nominated by his authority. Even while a parliament 
_thus constituted was sitting, he imposed a tax by an 
arbitrary proclamation; and he eked out his exaction by 
the comage of base mofiey, ‘for which he extorted, at 
rates fixed by hiimself, the staple commodities of me 
” ® Leland, vol. ii, p, 538, 
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kingdom. By these measures the abhorrénte of despot- 
ism was combined with the strong animosity of religious 
party. The Protestants learned to dread the ascendency 
of the adversaries of their church, as the completion of 
all the evils of rapine, tyranny, and proscription, and saw 
no safety except in maintaining, with the most jealous 
and vigilant precaution, the superiority, which was after 
a short struggle transferred to them by the issue of the 
war. Grievous were the charges, which the Protestants 
of that day were warranted to bring against the Roman 
Catholics; and ‘ grievously,’ it must be acknowledged, 
have the latter ‘ answered’ them. 

The war had been begun in Ireland even before the arri- 
val of James, the Protestants having in various parts of the 
country taken up arms, to support the cause of the prince 
of Orange, then sovereign of England. These efforts 
were however soon reduced to the brave resistance of 
the Enniskilleners and the justly celebrated defence of 
Derry. By the uncalculating, but successful, heroism 
of these two parties of Protestants, were the exertions 
baffled, first of the chief governor, and then of James 
himself, and the common cause of their religion and 
liberty was maintained, until William arrived with an army 
to rescue the country from a government, which would 
have placed it in dependence upon France‘, broken down 
the resources of Great Britain by a near and harassing 
hostility, and by enfeebling the British power, have 
thrown into confusion the whole system of the federative 
policy of Europe. This brief, but most important war, 
was concluded in the year-1691 by the capitulation of 
Limerick, by which the superiority of the Protestants 
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* It has been ascertained by M.Ma- die, and a Protestant succeed to t 
zure, that the earl of Tyrconnell, Jord crown of England, himself to be king. 
lieutenant in the yeat' 1787, negotiated Ireland, — Hist, de la Revol. tome‘ii. 
with the court of France for the separa- pp, 287, 288. , 
tion of the two islands, if James should 
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was established, ‘and: the — connexion of: we me: 
islandy secured. | 

‘It has been often, and eee a urged i i Ro- 
man Catholics and their advocates, that che treaty thet 
concluded was'‘grossly violated by the Protestants, who: 
were accordingly required to vindicate the national faith. 
by conceding to the former an equality of civil and 
political rights’. No plea could be more destitute of 
foundation. The treaty consisted of two distinct sets 
of articles; the military, which were executed at the 
time, and the civil, which became the subject of com- 
plait and controversy. Of the civil articles the first®, 
which alone was general, conceded to the Roman Catho ' 
lics that they should, in regard to their religion, be 
placed in the same situation, in which they had been 
under the government of Charles II. The other articles, 
which were not general like the first, secured to certain 
persons, or classes of persons, the possession of their 
properties, and the exercise of their professions and 
trades. The first of the civil articles is therefore that 
alone, concerning which any general controversy could 
be raised. 

'- It is obvious to,remark, that the separation of the 
treaty into two distinct sets of articles, one civil, the 
other military, implies very plainly that both parties 
understood, that the military articles might then be 
finally concluded, as in any other case of military ope- 
rations, but that the civil articles, as involving consider- 
ations of government, could not be valid, unless they 
bhould be ratified by some civil Euehonty: A confirm- 


Vidi 101 oe eee | ee 
‘ Those,’ says Mr. Hallam, ¢ es oath to - administered to Roman Catho- 
argue from the treaty of Limerick against, _ lis, plainly relates to the second, and was 
any political disabilities subsisting Gok pre- therefore limited to the several Glau es of 
wet! de be ferry toa. pood taineg onst. perdons then living, who chat be 
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ation of these others was indeed promiaed.in-the treaty, 
to be obtained from the king, and they were accordingly. 
by ‘him confirmed; but it was well understood, that even 
the authority of the king was not sufficient for determin- 
ing ‘questions of the constitution, and the first article 
therefore, which alone was general, contained an express 
reference to the authority of a parliament, for such fur- 
ther, or stronger security, as the ratification of the king 
himself was unable to afford. The parliament, in its act. 
of confirmation, omitted the first article, restricting at 
the same time the rest in various particulars. 

No regulation had yet been made for excluding Ro- 
man Catholics from the Irish parliament; but at this 
time, when the question of ascendency had been decided 
by the struggle of James, it was deemed by the English 
parliament necessary that the parliament, shortly to be 
assembled in Ireland for the regulation of the affairs of 
that country, should be exclusively protestant. <A sta- 
tute was accordingly enacted for this purpose in. Eng- 
land in the year following the capitulation of Limerick ; 
and by the authority of this statute the constitution of 
the Irish parliament was actually regulated, until a simi- 
lar regulation was formally adopted, by that parliament 
in the second year of the reign of Anne, or after an inter- 
val of ten years’. The elective franchise was howevez 
not wholly taken from the Roman Catholics of ireland 
until the year 1727°, ae 

A. parliament was assembled in Ireland in the year 
1692, after an interruption of twenty-six years, unless. the 
assembly convened by James after his abdication showld 
be admitted as entitled to that name. A contest about 
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7 The: staiute.of the second of Anne . i had. before bean, allowed to these 
presewibes nly the, ogths. G allegiance who had takeg, the. path, of. alleniande, 
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Const. Hist., vol. iii. p. 535, note. foie that oath, the oath of abjuration. 
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the right of originating money-bills having very soon 
arisen between this parliament and the lord lieutenant, it 
was speedily prorogued, and was dissolved in the follow- 
ing year. The question of the ratification of the articles 
of Limerick was on this account postponed to the year 
1695, when a restricted confirmation, as has been men- 
tioned, was enacted. It is observable that the earliest 
of those statutes, which constituted the penal code, was 
enacted in the same session. The beginning therefore 
of that code, instead of having been, as it has been often 
represented, a perfidious violation of a treaty formally 
concluded, and acknowledged, was a contemporary ex- 
pression of the sentiments of the legislature, to which of 
necessity the ratification of the civil part of the treaty 
had been referred, the right of legislating freely for the 
Roman Catholics, as a collective body, having been thus 
practically asserted at the very time, when the civil 
articles of the treaty, which were not of a general nature, 
were partially confirmed. 

The penal code, begun in this second Irish parliament 
of William, was completed in the reign of Anne. It has 
indeed been remarked by lord Taaf?, that all the severity 
of the penal operations against the Roman Catholics must 
be ascribed to that princess, William having resisted 
them as much as he was able, and the Hanoverian family 
having brought from Germany a habit of toleration, 
which moderated the enforcement of the laws, even before 
any formal relaxation of the system had been commenced. 
It was thus the fortune of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land to experience the greatest severity under the govern- 
ment of a sovereign of that family, to which they had 
been strongly and dangerously attached ; and Mr. Plow- 
den has been willing to suppose”, that this may have 
contributed not a little, te hinder them from relapsing 


* Observations ou the Affairs of Ireland, © Hist, Review, vol. i p. 210. 
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into their former predilection for its cause, moe 
Jand took arms in support of its pretensions. 

It may naturally be supposed, that the seoeeasea 
severity of the penal code, occurring in a subsequent 
reign, could have been the work only of conscious supe- 
riority trampling on vanquished resistance, and abusing 
its triumph to the purposes of unprovoked, and therefore 
unwarranted oppression. Evidence can however be ad- 
duced to prove, that these measures were felt to be 
justified by the necessity of self-defence. Before the 
penal laws of Anne were enacted, the lords of Ireland 
had expressed a desire of entering into an incorporating 
union with England; and their representation was re- 
peated, when they had occasion to congratulate the queen 
on the completion of the Scotish union. The triumph of 
present superiority, if felt to be secure, would have dic- 
tated a different conduct. If those lords had felt, that 
they possessed a safe predominance, they could not have 
been disposed to humble themselves in this manner to 
the sister-government, but would rather have sought to 
enjoy their ascendency in independence. It is therefore 
reasonable to believe, that they sought protection by this 
expedient against adversaries, from whom they appre- 
hended danger. Their applications ‘appear to have been 
disregarded fur the same reason, for which they had been 
made, the English government relying upon the exposed 
situation of the Irish Protestants for the continuance. ef 
their dependence, and therefore declining to receive them 
into a copartnership in the constitution and commerce of 
England. The Irish Protestants, abandoned to their 
own exertions, proceeded to deprive of all political 
strength the numerous, ang therefore still paves: art 
by which they were menaced". tian 

‘1 The property of the Roman Catho- treaty of Limerick 233.166 acres‘ tere 
lics had suffered by a new confisca- restored, and about 75,000 b 
f lant vol 
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‘That the apprehetisions of the Protestants of Trelawd 
were well founded, has lately been proved by the inedn2 
testable evidence of doctor Doyle’, in which it: ?¢- xi 
pressly stated, that the Roman-catholic bishops of tretand 
were all nominated by the pope in conformity to’ the 
recommendation of the pretender. That the meastres 
then employed by them in their own defence, were ‘nects- 
sary to the maintenance of the connexion with Eholand, 
and consequently to the safety of the Irish Protestarts, 
has been attested by Mr. Moore”, a Roman Catholic; 
and an advocate of the claims of his brethren of the sathe 
church, who has even declared his persuasion, that, ‘in 
maintaining that connexion, the Irish Protestants of that 
period ‘ have more than redeemed all the wrongs, which 
they inflicted on the Irish people.’ fal 

To have maintained the connexion with England 
would however have been little advantageous to Irefand, 
if the suppression of the Roman Catholics, as a party itt 
the state, had not eventually made way for the indepen 
dence and consequent prosperity of this part of the dm- 
pire. This indeed is a view, which discovers the opening' 
of a splendid scene of national aggrandisement out of the 
thickest gloom of public misery, which may afford grati- 
fication even to Roman Catholics in the contemplation’ ‘of 
advantages largely participated, and which is phitoso-' 
phically interesting as it exhibits an important arid bene-' 
ficial result not foreseen by any of the parties concerned 
in the operation. Brief indeed was the period of Ivish 
independence, but not so the enjoyment of its advantages,: 
for that independence by a necessary consequence brought, 
on the incorporating union, which has given thetn’ pers, 
manence. The measures of the English government; am 
the reigns, of William and ‘of Anne, may prove how ner: 
cessgry }t-iwas, to, the, fatyre prosperity, of Irelaad, that 
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puch ¢ matrix, as the penal code was. described by Mr. 
Grattan to be, in his simile of the egg,- should: have been 
provided for cherishing its weakness, which must else 
have been exposed to an influence unfriendly to its 
growth. 

It. very early appeared that the English government 
entertained no disposition to extend to ‘Treland that con- 
stitutional freedom, which itself had secured by the 
revolution. In the year 1689", when the bill of rights 
had been enacted in England, eleven heads of a similar 
bill for Ireland were presented by the Irish parliament 
for transmission, but suppressed. When of two money- 
bills, which had been transmitted from England, one had 
been rejected by the commons of that parliament, as not 
having originated from themselves, though the other was 
passed in consideration of the public exigency, this new 
effort of liberty was met by an angry prorogation, which 
after some delay terminated in a dissolution. In con- 
sequence of this contest Molyneux published, in the year 
1698, his Case of Ireland, in which he zealously main- 
tained the entire independence of the Irish parliament”, 
That parliament had also, a short time before, advanced 
a practical claim of independence, by re-enacting with 
some alterations a law’, which had “passed in England. 
for the regulation of Ireland, styling in their own bill the. 


crown of Ireland imperial. 


** Plowden's Hist. Review, vol. i.p.370. 

'» "The controversy was begun in the 
year 164] in an argument delivered oy 
Patrick Darcy, a member of the Ins 
house of commons, by an order of that 
honse in a conference with a committee 
of the house af lords. Twenty-one queries 
concerhing grievances were at this con- 
farence propounded for the consideration 
of the judges, the first of which was, 
: oe thé subjects of this iss ea 

ree pegple, and to be governed on 
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to have been a reaction caused by ities po- 
vernment of the earl of Strafford, whe 
with four others was then charged with 
high treason.—An Argument, &e.) Wa- 
terford, }643, Dubl., 1764, Two treatises 
2 on the contrary sides of this question are 
contained in Harris’s Habernica, the one 
ascribed to lord chancellor Bolton, but 
more probably, the wrk of the before. 
mentioned cir Datcy, the other by, 
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flamed the jealousy of the parliament of England,’ a 
vehement address was presented to the king by both 
houses in a body, and the spirit of Irish independence 
was crushed for three-fourths of a century. 

That the two governments should thus have clashed in 
their political institutions, was the unavoidable result of 
their ill-arranged connexion, and could be remedied only 
by the incorporating union, in which that connexion has 
ultimately terminated. The mischievous influence expe- 
rienced by the commercial interest of Ireland was the 
effect of superior power. When the ignorance of the 
English government had, in the reign of Charles II., 
proscribed the importation of the live cattle of Ireland, 
the landed proprietors of that country, while, agreeably 
to the prediction of sir William Temple”, they began 
the exportation of beef, turned their attention also to the 
business of feeding sheep, and the manufacture of 
woollen cloth, which had been long established in it, 
was considerably extended in consequence of the aug- 
mented supply of the material. Sir Robert Walpole was 
known to say, that the jealousy of the English had 
been excited in the reign of William by the boasting of 
some of those proprietors, who on this occasion indulged 
that magnificence of character, to which they are still 
addicted. The effects of this unseasonable display of 
grandiloquence were, that both houses of the English 
parliament addressed the king in very strenuous repre- 
sentations of the mischief of Irish prosperity; that the 
king found himself obliged to answer, that he would do 
all which in him lay, to discourage the woollen-manufac- 
ture of lreland ; and that Ireland was compelled to aban- 
don a prosperous manufacture", the material of which it 


17 Works of Sir William Temple, vol. the whole exports of the country.—Mr. 


i. p. 117. Foster’s Speech on the Union p. 83. 
The annual value of the exported Dubl., 1799. 
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possessed in abundance, for the hope of giving prosperity 
to another, the exportation of which, in the year succeed- 
ing this transaction, produced little more than the eighth 
part of the value of that of the former”. 

The author of the treatise last quoted* has ascribed 
to a mistaken application of the principle of colonization 
this interference with the commercial industry of Ireland, 
by which it was long and grievously oppressed. The 
principle of that system is that the colony should supply 
the mother-country with the materials of manufacture, 
and receive in return manufactured goods. Agreeably 
to it the English claimed a monopoly of the wool of Ire- 
land, as the material of their own great manufacture, 
contented to abandon to the Irish another, in which they 
had not themselves engaged. The just application of 
the principle however would require, that the climate and 
produce of the colony should be so different, as to render 
the interchange of unmanufactured produce and manu- 
factured mo6ds mutually beneficial. In the case of Ire- 
land there was on the contrary a similarity so perfect, 
as to render the arrangement a direct and manifest sacri- 
fice of the interest of the one country to the present ad- 
vantage of the other. 

It was indeed the fortune of Ireland to suffer from its 
anomalous situation a complicated oppression. Having 
been, in the reign of Charles II., considered as a distinct 
state, and not as a colony, it was, by an act passed in the 
fifteenth year of that reign, debarred from exporting -to 
the colonies any other commodities, than servants, horses, 
victuals, and salt; and being in the reign of William 
regarded as a Ealony, it was then compelled to surrender 
@ prosperous manufacture, that jt might not interfere with 


® Little more than 14,000/—Commer- © Commercial Restraints of Ireland, 
cial Restraints of Ireland Considered, p. 155, &c. This was attributed to the 
p. 93. Dubli., 1779. right hon. Jobn Hely Hutchinson. 
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the interest: of the -parent: state. It was thus brought 
within a system‘of colonial law on more disadvantageous 
conditions, than any of the settlements of America. ‘While 
the similarity of climate and produce rendered the colonial 
monopoly particularly grievous, the ambiguous relation 
of the country to the English government had almost 
debarred it from that colonial trafic, which was open to 
the settlements of the western continent. 

If it should be asked, why did the Protestants of Ire- 
land submit so long to this double domination of con+ 
stitution and commerce, which in the year 1782 they 
indignantly cast from them, the answer must be that their 
domestic security was not firmly established, until the 
Roman Catholics had been deprived of all power in the 
state. Dreading domestic adversaries more numerous 
than themselves, they found themselves necessitated, until 
these had been reduced to unimportance, to yield te an 
external authority, which coerced their si aaa 
and shackled their industry. 

It may furnish matter of interesting reflection, that ‘i 
very measures adopted by the English government, for 
repressing the manufacturing competition of Ireland, 
tended directly to accelerate the crisis, in which were 
thrown off the restrictions, which it had imposed. The 
destruction of the woollen manufacture operated with 
more general influence upon the Roman Catholics, who 
chiefly occupied the provinces, in which it had flourished. 
The encouragement of the linen-manufacture of. Ulster, 
‘the province chiefly occupied by Protestants, favoured 
the protestant interests, as was alleged by the English 
_ parliament. Manufacturing industry was thus at once 
‘puined among. the Roman , Catholies, and encouraged 
among..the Protestants ; ‘and the combined operation, of 
the! dopble ‘megsure hastened” the arrival of ‘the’ tithe, 
when the Protestatits; freed: ftom'all appreheneion: ofthe 
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Roman: Catholics, were enabled: to assért ithe. constitu- 
tional independence and the commercial freedom of their 
salen 

The English government indeed appears to have be- 
come seiaible: that the entire humiliation of the Roman 
Catholics was not consistent with the policy of England, 
consenting with reluctance to the completion of the penal 
code. When, in the year 1703, a bill had been trans- 
mitted from Ireland for reducing the power of the Roman 
Catholics, especially by enacting that their estates should 
be equally divided among their children, unless the heirs 
should conform to the established church”!, a clause was 
added for imposing a test, to the exclusion of protestant 
dissenters, in the hope that this addition would cause 
the bill to be rejected, after its return, in the parliament 
of Ireland, where the presbyterian interest possessed 
considerable strength. The parliament of Ireland was 
however contented to pass the bill even with this addi- 
tion, trusting that the offensive clause would be repealed, 
while the main object of the bill would remain unaffected. 
The actual operation of the clause was that the presby- 
terian party generally conformed to the established 
church, much less alienation existing between the two 
protestant churches in Ireland, than in England. 

The number of the Protestants of Ireland received 
some augmentation in the year 1709, by the arrival of a 
considerable party of German fugitives, who had been 
driven from their homes by the desolation of the Pala- 
timate”. -Of several thousands, who had on shelter 
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and protection in England, five hundred families were 
removed to Ireland, where they were established in va- 
rious settlements, remaining to the present time. Nor 
can it be said, that no effort was made within this period 
to bring over the Roman Catholics to the protestant 
church. Efforts on the contrary were made, with con- 
siderable promise of success, both in the north and in 
the south; but the state of the country was unfavourable 
to them, and they were soon frustrated by the very 
means employed for giving them greater efficacy. 

Two individuals in distant parts of Ireland”, the re- 
verend Nicholas Brown in the diocese of Clogher in the 
year 1702, and not long afterwards the reverend Walter 
Atkins in the diocese of Cloyne, applied themselves to 
this important work, by addressing the people in the 
language, which they understood. Of the former of 
these zealous clergymen it has been recorded, that he 
took care to attend a congregation of his Roman-catholic 
parishioners, just when their service was concluded, and 
then read to them, in their own language, the prayers of 
the established church. On one of these occasions the 
Roman-catholic clergyman, to draw away his congre- 
gation from their new devotion, for they joined earnestly 
in our service, cried aloud that these prayers had been 
stolen from the church of Rome. ‘ If it was so,’ said a 
grave old native, ‘ they have stolen the best, as thieves 
generally do.’ Of the other we are informed, that the 
native Irish were so much gratified with the offices of 
religion, which he performed for them in the Irish lan- 
guage, that they sent for him from all parts of his very 
extensive parish; that one of them was heard to say, 


® This and the two rand # para- €ritic for January 1828, which had been 
raphs have been taken from a Memoir furnished by the author to that journal, 

on the Irish Reformation, of the years at the aes of the editor, 

1826 and 1827, inserted in the British 
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at a funeral, at which he thus officiated, that, if they 
could have that service always, they would go no more 
to mass; and that he was requested to forbear cele- 
brating so many marriages of Roman Catholics, lest he. 
should leave their clergyman destitute of sufficient means 
of subsistence. 

In the beginning of the year 1710, when most of the 
Roman-catholic clergy, by declining to swear the oath 
of abjuration, had rendered themselves liable to great 
penalties, if they should exercise their function, some 
clergymen of the established church, deeming it lamenta- 
ble that the Irish should be left without religion, resolved 
to imitate these two persons, and their efforts were re- 
warded with the pleased attention of the Roman Catho- 
lics. Delighted with hearing the prayers of the Pro- 
testants in their own language, they openly declared 
that the service was very good, and that they disap- 
proved of praying in any unknown tongue. Some of 
them also were observed to be much affected, when they 
listened to the scriptures, thus, probably for the first 
time, brought within their knowledge. 

Here was a fair opening for prosecuting a reformation 
of religion in Ireland. The country was not then, as in 
the time of Bedell, agitated by treasonable intrigue, or 
by open rebellion, for the strife of parties had been 
decided by the success and ascendency of the Protest- 
ants. The Roman Catholics also, as far as they were 
tried, appear to have received with gratitude and interest 
the exertions of pious Protestants, to give them more 
just conceptions of religion. Why then was the salutary 
work interrupted! Did the Protestants become indiffer- 
ent to the propagation pf a purer faith, or were they 
obstructed by new diffioulties, which they were unable 
to surmount? The answer to that interesting enquiry 


has been furnished by the reverend John Richardson, 
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whe} inthd year:1722, gave-to the public the. narrative*, 
from which these particulars have been collected. ‘This 
pious clereymdn has intimated, that the principal reason,’ 
why-the reformed religion had not made a greater pro- 
gress.in Ireland, was that dependence had been placed. 
on political, rather than on evangelical means, for its 
propagation; and his own narrative shows, that these 
very men, pious and zealous as they undoubtedly were, 
fell into this grievous error, and so were led away from 
the right path, by which they might have extensively 
communicated the knowledge of the gospel. The very 
success indeed of their efforts was the occasion of their 
ultimate failure. It was deemed expedient to interest 
the government of the country in the prosecution of the 
wotk, which had been so happily undertaken. The 
government expressed a disposition most favourable to 
the wishes of the friends of the measure; but the con- 
vocation and the parliament were also to be consulted, 
and: the latter of these assemblies, though they, too, ap- 
proved the principle of addressing the Irish Roman 
Gatholics in their own language, judged it necessary.to 
the‘:maintenance of the connexion with Great Britain, 
toenforce the acquisition of the English tongue. When 
it:is also considered, that the parliament had two years 
befare.this time completed the penal code, it will be 
easily understood, that the principle, which all had joined 
in commending, was speedily forgotten, and..that the 
tntire dependence of the Protestants was placed on ia 
ethcacy of; fdree. | ; 

isWhile political proscription was vainly ore _ 
yhstruction dnd: exhortatien,: fer converting the ‘Roman’ 
Catholics to the faith of the Protestants, the latter were 
disedbiayentiniced ‘by ‘the ‘selfishness of the landed ‘pro- 
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prietors of their own religious persuasion*. It had been 
an ‘did policy with the Irish proprietors to prefer an Irish 
tenantry to English settlers, because the Irish had from 
ancient times been accustomed to submit to oppressive 
exactions, and, being contented with a poorer and meaner 
subsistence, could gratify the rapacity of their landlords 
with larger rents. Notwithstanding all the experience, 
which the Irish Protestants had of the views of the Ro- 
man Catholics in the recent struggle of the revolution, 
and in direct contradiction to their own professed con- 
viction of the necessity of supporting a protestant inte- 
rest in the country, the proprietors adhered to the same 
policy after that event, giving them a general preference 
in leasing their lands*. It was well understood that 
thete was for land a protestant price and a popish price. 
Protestants had a taste for comfort and independence, 
which, while it rendered them respectable, disabled them 
for undertaking to pay rents, which could be spared by 
those, who required only to satisfy the cravings of merely 
animal nature. The proprietors yielded to the tempta- 
tion of increased incomes, and discouraged those, whom 
they should have protected. Many of the rejected Pro- 
testants were driven to emigrate to the American colo- 
nies ; many of those who remained, probably sunk into 
the religion, as well as the habits, of their new associates. 

In these circumstances it could not be deemed sur- 
prising that the proportion of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland to the Protestants should have much increased 
since the revolution, though as a political party they 
were long deprived of importance. It does not appear 
however that such an increase has actually occurred, 


ar a ' a . : 
* Sir John Davies, pp. 115, 116, 131 * These three are, contained in Harris's 
—133i Baron Finglas’s Breviate of Ire — Hibernica, vol.i.. Dubl.1770. 
land, p.84. Sir Thomas Philips’s Let- * A pamphlet on this subject published 
tara Ming Charles J.,: pp. 246, 247. inthe year 1746. ' 
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whatever may have been the pretensions of their parti- 
sans”, According to sir William Petty they were to the 
Protestants in the year 1672, as eight to three, or less 
than in the proportion of three to one. In the year 1735 
a calculation was made from the bills of mortality in 
Dublin, for seven years, which estimated the proportion, 
as that of nine to four, or little more than that of two to 
one. In the year 1736 a calculation was made from the 
numbers of families in Jreland, in the years 1732 and 
1733, which gave the proportion precisely the same, as 
in the first instance. So far no reason appears for sup- 
posing any increase of the relative number of the Roman 
Catholics. The Roman-catholic convention, in the year 
1792, claimed an increase for the first time, but a very 
small one, for it was then only assumed that the Roman 
Catholics were to the Protestants, as three to one. An 
estimate of the proportion was however submitted by 
Mr. (now baron) Foster to a committee of the house of 
lords, in the year 1825, the detail of the protestant po- 
pulation being taken from the returns made by the clergy 
of both churches; and according to this gentleman it 
was somewhat less than that of two and a half to one. 
On the other hand”, according to the returns of the 
Roman-catholic cletgy, made in the year 1824, it little 
exceeded the ratio of these numbers. So far therefore 
as can be collected, the proportion of the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland to the Protestants, notwithstanding all 
the discouragement experienced by the latter, and the 
injudicious methods long employed for proselyting the 
former”, may be considered as having experienced no 


‘ ™ The following particulars have been In the memoir already cited from the 
taken from Newland’s Apology for the British Critic it was stated that, in the 
Established Churcn in Ireland, pp. 189¢ growing liberality of the Protestants, the 
—192. Dubl. 1829. Fiabe of proselyting by proscription was 

% The numbers returned were 4,980,209 at length abandoned, and an expectation 
Roman Catholics, and 1,963,487 Pro- began to be entertained that, when all 
testants, political irritation should have been re- 
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augmentation within a century and a half preceding the 


present time. 


moved by the abolition of all political 
distinctions, the Roman Catholics would 
of themselves become sensible of the su- 
perior purity of the religion of Pro- 
testants, and renounce their own church. 
Unfortunately for this expectation, they 
still found something to desire, which 
had not yet been conceded, aud the con- 
sciousness of increasing strength and im- 
portance supplicd a new and powerful 
motive for adhering to a party already 
considerable in the state. At length, in 
the year 1826, the ‘public was surprised 
with the announcement, that numerous 
conversions had occurred in Cavan; and 


in that and the following year the same 
spirit was manifested in various other 
parts of Ireland, especially in the western 
province. This gratifying change was 
traced, neither to the severity of the re- 
strictive, nor to the liberality of the con- 
ciliating system, but to the efforts exerted 
by various societies, during twenty-five 
years, for the scriptural education of the 
poor. It appears to have been suppressed, 
at least for a time, by the new gratifica- 
tion, which the Roman Catholics received 
in the year 1829, when the restriction 
was removed, which had excluded them 
from both houses of parliament. 
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Of the history of Ereland, from the accession of George I. in the year. 
ATA, to the end of the government of lord Townshend in the 
year 1772. 


George I. king in the year 1714.—Legislative superiority asserted by Great Britain, 
,3219,—An English interest formed, 1724.—George IL. king, 1727.—The under- 
takers, 1742.—George III. king, 1760.—The government of lord Townshend 
begun, 1767.—The octennial act, 1768. 


At the death of Anne the Roman Catholics had ceased 
to: be considered by their adversaries, and even to con- 
sider themselves, as competent to maintain a struggle 
for.pre-eminence. The whole power of the state had 
bden before that time placed in the hands of the Protes- 
tants, and the history of a long succeeding period is the 
ndirative merely of the management and. the modifica- 
tions of this party, and of the gradual development of 
its independence in regard to the government of Great 
Britain. Against the overbearing control of the British 
government the country could not struggle, so long as 
the contention of an opposing party rendered the Protes- 
tanis.dependent on it even for personal protection. The 
entire reduction however of the Roman Catholics per- 
amitted.the Protestants to exert some efforts of mdepen- 
dence.;, the depressed party then, having been long 
yestuanged: from political rivalry, saw their only hope of 
jadyantage in reinforcing the pretensions of those, who 
had: formerly been their adversaries; and a favourable 
idrist® of! embarrassment in the concerns of the empire 
ienabled.the ther united people of Ireland .to assert their 
Slaim, of independence with a firmness, which, received 
a prompt attention fromthe pdvernment of ‘Great Britath. 
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During some few years after the accession of George I., 
the affairs of Ireland appear to have been conducted in 
a quiet maintenance of the superiority, which was pos- 
sessed by Great Britain. An incident at length occurred, 
which gave occasion to an open declaration of that supe- 
riority, and thus challenged the resistance of the Irish 
parliament. Though the English lords had, in the year 
1698, received an appeal from Ireland, on which occasion 
they even declared that the peers of Ireland possessed, 
no appellant jurisdiction, the latter continued to receive 
appeals, until the year 1717, when another cause was re- 
moved by appeal to England. The treatise of Molyneux, 
which had been published on the former occasion, was 
so well received in Ireland’, that those judges, who 
admitted appeals to England, were persecuted with the 
greatest rigour by both houses of the parliament. It was 
therefore, on this other occasion, deemed necessary by the 
parliament of Great Britain, to pass a declaratory- act, 
asserting its own supreme legislative authority. The 
year 1719, in which this act was passed, marked ‘the 
lowest depression of the Irish government in the period 
following the revolution. The parliament of Ireland 
silently submitted to the indignity, for the time was: yet 
distant, when its patriots could dispute, whether a simple 
repeal of this offensive statute was a sufhcient ial 
of the liberties of the nation. 

The Irish suitors found their advantage in appealing 
to a jurisdiction removed from local affections and-pre- 
‘possessions, and not unwillingly sacrificed the. pridé-of 
independent government to the purer administratwn of 
justice. For maintaining the claim of legislation’ how- 
ever some management’ was required, : which: should 
‘render the Irish parliament tractable’ tothe medetires of 
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a British minister. This was introduced by primate 
Boulter, who came to Ireland in the year 1724, and 
exercised a principal influence in the direction of the 
public affairs from that time to the year 1742. The 
principle of administration adopted by this prelate was 
to form and support an English interest in the govern- 
ment of Ireland. To this. subject he perpetually recurs 
in his letters, and he appears to have, in a considerable 
degree, accomplished the execution of his plan. It was 
however a plan, which could scarcely be more than tem- 
porary. It required a vigilance, which should never be 
surprised into any incautious connexion with the native 
interests of the country ; and those interests on the other 
hand would naturally, in the continuance of domestic 
tranquillity, acquire an increase of importance, which 
would embarrass the most vigilant management. The 
latter difficulty was almost sure to prevail in the progress 
of time. The former did actually perplex the admini- 
stration of primate Boulter, and prepare the way for the 
introduction of a different system of government. 
However successful even for a time may have been 
the efforts of this active prelate, the public mind, in the 
very beginning of his government, had begun to exhibit 
indications of an independent spirit. It seems indeed to 
be a burlesque of political agitations to ascribe political 
importance to a question concerning a coinage of copper. 
This however was one, which possessed several advan 
tages for inflaming the popular feeling. The abuses of 
the measure were so great and notorious, that a justifica- 
tion was wholly impracticable ; the resistance opposed 
to it had not to contend with the claim of British supre- 
macy, a8 it was merely a contract with a private indivi- 
dual ; and it was separated from. the dissension of Irish 
parties, so that-they could easily be brought together in 
one common expression of indignant complaint. The 
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opportunity was eagerly seized by Swift, who had been 
brooding for years over the final disappointment of his 
ambitious hopes. The letters of the Draper accordingly 
kindled a flame, which excited a serious alarm in the 
breasts of the ministers, whom he hated; and the public 
voice of Ireland was for the first time permitted to cause 
a retraction of a measure of the government of the em- 
pire. It is observable that primate Boulter has ascribed 
to this question a considerable influence’, in effecting 
a combination of various parties, especially of the Protes- 
tants and’Roman Catholics. The first struggle with the 
British government was thus occasioned by a question, 
which tended at the same time to generate domestic 
union. 

Ireland at this time was distinguished by two literary 
patriots, both eminent for genius, but contrasted in 
almost every characteristic of their intellectual and 
moral qualities. Swift was a master of that sarcastic 
humour, which could so array in ridicule the object of 
his antipathy, as to draw upon it the utmost violence of 
the public scorn. His simplicity of language, while it 
approved itself to the scholar, was intelligible and accept- 
able to the populace. His keen observation of human 
life laid open to him all those regources of invective, 
which afford gratification to the malignity of our nature. 
Berkeley *, who very differently interested himself in 
suggesting and recommending measures of domestic 
improvement, was neither possessed of the humour, nor 
actuated by the malevolence of Swift. Elegant in his 
taste, sublime in his intellectual researches, and eulo- 
gised by Pope as gifted with ‘ every virtue under heaven,’ 
he laboured to form a party, not against the British 
government, but in favour of economy and industry. 

® Boulter’s Letters, vol. i. p. 7. Dub- published various mathematical, theolo- 
lin, 1770. gical, metaphysical, and miscellaneous 


8 A fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, treatises, and wrote several papers -for 
and afterwards bishop of Cloyne. He Steele in the Guardian. 
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The effect, which he, produced, is not so distinguishable 
in the history of his country, as that of the controversial 
and acrimonious spirit of his contemporary, who ad- 
dressed himself to dispositions of greater activity ; but 
his Quertst could not fail to have some beneficial opera- 
tion, in communicating to the people of Ireland a just 
apprehension of their immediate interests. We can 
even discover in this ingenious treatise some curious 
anticipations of the measures of a later time. The writer 
recommended the institution of a national bank, and the 
formation of an incorporating union with Great Britain ; 
and in his suggestion of employing an inferior descrip- 
tion of preachers for proselyting the lower orders of the 
Roman Catholics, he seems to have caught a glimpse of 
the utility of the scripture-readers, who in the recent 
efforts of reformation carried the genuine tidings of sal- 
vation into the cabins of a mistaught peasantry. 

Five years had not elapsed from the arrival of primate 
Boulter, when he experienced the insecurity of his sys- 
tem of administration, in the miscarriage of a bill, which 
was rejected by the house of commons specifically be- 
cause it had been originated by the privy council‘. The 
system was indeed found to be generally sufficient for 
the management of the public business, so long as it was 
superintended by this active and vigilant prelate; but 
even in his time we perceive the beginnings of those 
powerful interests, which soon afterwards reduced the 
office of the chief governor to the rank of an honourable 
pageant. In the year 1732° we find him recommending ~ 
for the support of the government Mr. Boyle, in his 
competition for the office of speaker of the house of 
commons, as a person who could not be opposed without 
the hazard of failure; and‘ afterwards we observe the 
duke of Devonshire *, ‘who was ——- to the office a 
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lot ‘Vieutenant five years ‘before the’ ‘death’ ‘of primité 
Boulter, desiring to gain strength to his “government 
froém a double alliance, contracted with the family of 
Ponsonby. 

From these beginnings was gradually formed” the’ 
system of the government of Ireland, which succeeded 
the plan of maintaining in it an English interest. This 
was the system of the undertakers’. It had become a 
custom *, that the government should be confided, during 
the long absences of the lord lieutenant, to the principal . 
persons rot the church and law, together with the speaker 
of the house of commons. The contnued possession of 
this deputed power afforded a most favourable opportu-_ 
nity for the secure establishment of the great Irish inte- 
rests, in the exercise of the influence and authority of 
the government; and the chief governors at length 
found, that they could not discharge their office in any 
other manner with so litile trouble, as by surrendering ; 
almost the entire management to the Irish leaders, who 7 
in return undertook to ensure the unobstructed transaction _ 
of the public business. The system was favoured by 
the long continuance of the whig-administration of 
Great Britain, as this gave stability to the connexions, 
which had been formed with powerful individuals. 

The first, who established a great personal interest int * 
the government, was Mr. Boyle, who was afterwards. 
created earl of Shannon. Holding the office of com, 
missioner of the revenue, he was “permitted to dispose 
of the whole patronage of that department, by. which, he 
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7: Whit. appellation had been already "and apologetical speecti ‘in ‘the eta a 
so applied in England in the reign of commons on the same subject, ‘ wh 
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was enabled to attach to himself many followers, By 
the influence thus acquired he obtained such authority 
in the house of commons, that Sir Robert Walpole used’, 
in his facetious moments, to distinguish him by the title 
of king of that assembly. It was accordingly found 
necessary, as has been mentioned, to acquiesce in his 
desire of obtaining also the office of speaker of the house 
of commons, which yet more increased his influence. 
The influence of Mr. Boyle was soon checked by the 
eompetition of another family, and reduced to a partici- 
pation in the management of the government. The first 
shock which it received, was given by the alliances, 
which the duke of Devonshire, then lord lieutenant, 
formed with the family of Ponsonby, the borough- 
interest of that family being by these alliances trans- 
ferred to the viceroy. Mr. Boyle, piqued at this 
defection, for that family had before given him sup- 
port, resigned his office of commissioner, the principal 
source of his influence over his dependents, which con- 
sequently experienced a considerable diminution. His 
importance, as he held a distinct interest, was finally 
destroyed in the year 1756 by a peerage and a pension 
artfully offered to him for the purpose”. From that 
time the family of Ponsonby became predominant, the 
former having been reduced to the rank of an accessory. 
The inconvenience of this system was sensibly expe- 
rienced by the British ministry. In its most successful 
operation it was practically an abdication of the govern- 
ment, which was surrendered almost wholly into the 
hands of the parliamentary contractors, and resembled 
the proprietary governments, originally established in 
some of the colonies of North America. It was also 
* Plowden's Hist. Review, vol. i. p. at once offered to him, that he might be 
281, note. taken by surprise. The pension was of 


© At the suggestion of Mr. Carter, two thousand pounds for thirty-one years. 
the Master of the Rolls, the patents were 
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liable to occasional embarrassments. The advantages 
of the trafic of the undertakers were such, that they 
tempted new adventurers, and the system was liable to 
be disturbed by competition. It on the other hand rer 
quired that popular favour should be conciliated to its 
support, and it was therefore liable to be agitated by 
struggles, which the undertakers might deem necessary 
to their own popularity. 

The inconvenience of competition was experienced in 
the year 1751, when primate Stone", who had been con- 
nected with the duke of Dorset, then appointed lord 
lieutenant, laboured to establish an interest in opposition 
to Mr. Boyle, being supported in the attempt by that 
nobleman. The immediate consequence of this compe- 
tition was, that Mr. Boyle exerted his whole influence ip 
opposition to a measure of the government, for appro- 
priating a surplus of the treasury, which he caused to be 
rejected by a small majority.. The government determin- 
ing to act with vigour on this occasion, all the adherents 
of Mr. Boyle were dismissed from their employments ; 
but it was after some time judged expedient to have re- 
course to the conciliatory proposal of the peerage and the 
pension, which were accordingly offered with success. 
The primate then made overtures of accommodation to 
his rival, and formed a triumvirate with the newly-created 
earl of Shannon and with Mr. Ponsonby, the latter of 
whom had succeeded the former in the chair of the house 
of commons. 

At the accession of George III., the triumvirate, which 
had been formed four years before, holding as usual the 
commission of lords justices, indulged a desire of popu- 
larity in a case materially, affecting the authority of the 
crown. In conformity tothe law of Poynings a practice 
had prevailed, that, when a new parliament was to be 

11 Account of Ireland in 1773, p. 29. 
2G 2 
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convened, some bills should be certified by the privy 
council of Ireland to the ministry of Great Britain, as 
necessary to be passed in that parliament ; and the usage 
had been that one of the bills so certified should be a bill 
of supply. This usage it was then proposed to set aside, 
in favour of the pretension of originating- money-bills, 
which was fondly cherished by the house of commons, as 
belonging to its true constitutional character. Two letters 
were accordingly addressed by the lords justices to the 
duke of Bedford”, then lord lieutenant, representing in 
very strong language the expediency of omitting all men- 
tion of a money-bill, and the latter of them tendering a 
resignation of the commission, if the usage of certifying 
such a bill should not be abandoned. The government 
was firm, and the triumvirate yielded; the money-bill 
was not omitted, and the lords justices did not resign 
their places. The orator, improperly denominated single- 
speech Hamilton, seems to have on this occasion exhibited 
the first display of cultivated eloquence in the parliament 
of Ireland. 

Such a system of government had a natural tendency 
towards a profuse expenditure of the public money, for 
which the circumstances of Ireland afforded an opportu- 
nity. When Charles II. resigned his right to a share of 
the Irish forfeitures’, that he might facilitate the act of 
settlement, an hereditary revenue was in compensation 
settled on the crown. This was so abundant", that it 
for some time furnished a considerable surplus, which was 

annually remitted to the king. On the accession of 


a 


"td Gnbinivied to Parligmentary Logic of the duties of tonnage and poundage, 
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George II.” the hereditary revenue was augmented by 
additional duties, which amounted to about a third part 
of the former fund. Such a provision became more than 
adequate to the expenditure, when the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, concluded in the year 1748, had given occasion 
to an increase of trade. A large unappropriated sum was 
accordingly found in the treasury, and it was about the 
mode of disposing of a part of this surplus, that Mr. 
Boyle, in the year 1753, successfully opposed the govern- 
ment. It seems then to have been determined", that 
such a subject of contention should not continue to exist. 
All the friends and dependents of the parliamentary 
leaders were encouraged to present petitions for the 
bounty of the public, under the pretence of promoting 
manufactures, or other beneficial undertakings; and so 
successful was this expedient, that within four or five 
years the government, from having a redundant revenue, 
and an unappropriated treasure of nearly five hundred 
thousand pounds, was reduced to the necessity of bor- 
rowing three hundred and fifty thousand. 

The schemes proposed for removing the embarrassing 
redundancy of the treasury, were of the most various 
kinds, and form a most extraordinary aggregate of pro- 
jects. Bounties were devised on fish, fishing-busses, and 
whale-catching” ; county-hospitals and coal-yards were 
at other times recommended ; and the establishment of 
public granaries, with premiums for corn preserved on 
stands’*, was also pressed on the attention of parliament. 
So avowed and notorious was the system, that the com- 
mittee’, to which these applications were referred, was 
distinguished by the title of ‘ the scrambling committee ;’ 
and in the debates of the year 1763 we find a member of 
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the house of commons openly declaring, that he did not 
see, why he should not have his job done, as well as 
another”. But the measure, which was most effectual 
in disburdening the government of an inconvenient re- 
dundancy, was the grant of a bounty for all corn and 
flour conveyed to Dublin by land-carriage, which within 
a few years amounted to an annual expenditure of fifty 
thousand pounds”. This indeed was a beneficial mea- 
sure, for it relieved the country from a dependence on 
imported grain by the encouragement of domestic tillage ; 
but the necessity of it may be traced to the illegal and 
dishonest resolution of the house of commons”, which in 
the year 1735 had proscribed the tithe of agistment, or 
pasturage, and had thus given an annual premium 
against tillage. 

Many of these schemes doubtless were chimerical, and 
much of the money of the public was improvidently ex- 
pended ; but the jobbing system appears notwithstanding 
to have been productive of other advantages, besides that 
of rendering the government dependent on the parlia- 
ment for supplies, as in England had been done by the 
profligate expenditure of Charles II. In a country, in 
which so many causeg had co-operated to crush the efforts 
of commercial industry, those accumulations of private 
capital, which constitute an important part of the ma- 
chinery of commerce, could not easily be formed. In the 


abolition of it. Mr. Goulburn’s act, for 
facilitating compositions for tithe, tends 
to remedy the evil by introducing an acre- 


® This was a scheme of encouraging 


a cotton-manufactory at Donnybrook near 
Dublin. 


me Account of Ireland in 1773, pp. 36, 


® This resolution operated as law, to» 


the prejudice of the protestant church. un- 
til the question of the union was brought 
forward in the parlfument. It having 
been then urged, as an objection to the 
‘anion, that the measure would involve the 
restoration of the tithe of agistment, the 
‘government brought forward a law to re- 
move the difficulty by enacting the formal 


able assessment, but for this very reason 
encounters opposition. The resolution of 
the house of commons, proscribing the 
tithe of agistment, seems to have been 
thecconcluding part of the operations, by 
‘which the Roman Catholics were de- 
prefsed, though not framed with that 
intention. The manufacturing industry 
of all the provinces, except Ulster, had 
been before destroyed. 
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progress of time indeed such accumulations would have 
been made, but the process would have been slow, and 
the only present substitute was to pour into the enter- 
prises of individuals the overflowing of the public re- 
venue. 

It is remarkable that the corn-bounty is described® as 
having been forced upon the lord lieutenant by a new 
set of men, who, in the progressive changes of the Irish 
government, were then rising into importance. These 
were the patriots, whose leaders on this occasion were 
Mr. Perry and Sir Lucius O’Brien. While the under- 
takers grew upon the English interest of primate Boulter, 
a lower and more popular party was gradually acquiring 
a strength, which threatened to overpower them in turn. 
This indeed was the natural progress of the government. 
It was natural that these, who were not comprehended 
within the beneficial patronage of the parliamentary 
leaders, should look to the people for support; and, if 
those leaders should ever be engaged in a contest among 
themselves, or with the government, the regular oppo- 
sition would receive a temporary reinforcement. It 
accordingly happened that a small number of country- 
gentlemen, not exceeding seventeen, formed a regular 
minority in the house of commons, ‘hot distinguished by 
any display of talent, and just sufficient to maintain a 
spirit of independence for a favourable occasion. It also 
happened that, when primate Stone engaged in a struggle 
with Mr. Boyle, the latter with his party filled the ranks 
of opposition, and exhibited the encouraging example of 
a successful resistance. 

The strenuous and systematic struggle of opposition 
was begun by doctor Charles Lucas, an obscure but in- 
telligent individual, who had endeared fimself to his 
fellow-citizens of Dublin by a spirit, which could not be 


® Account of Ireland in 1773, pp. 36, 87. 
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overborne, and by an integrity, which could not be :se- 
duced. His: powers indeed were not of a class fitted for 
making any considerable impression in the house of com- 
mons. Destitute of the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion*™, he was much more distinguished as a leader of 
corporations, than as a senator. The time however for 
making a great impression in parliament had not arrived. 
The spirit of independence was to be nurtured in an order, 
which lay beyond the precincts of influence and intrigue ; 
and the parliamentary efforts of Lucas, inadequate as 
they were to present victory, were sufficient for exciting 
the attention, and encouraging the exertions of the pub- 
lic. He was not the disciplined combatant, who should 
make regular and effectual approaches; but he may be 
considered as the forlorn hope of parliamentary opposi- 
tion, exploring for others with an adventurous, but 
desperate gallantry, the path of conquest. 

The first exertion, by which Lucas became known to 
the public, was made in the common council of the city 
of Dublin, in which he combated the municipal usurpa- 
tions of the aldermen. On account of the spirit, which 
he had manifested in this struggle, he was in the year 
1749 invited by his fellow-citizens to represent them in 
parliament, the deatiis of both their representatives hav- 
jng’ afforded a favourable opportunity. He was not how- 
ever permitted to take his seat on this occasion, being 
attacked by a persecution, which seems to have prepared 
him for acting on this larger theatre with greater dis- 
tinction, by investing him with the importance of one, 
who had suffered for the people. Passages were selected 
from his writings”, on which was founded a charge 
brought against him by the hoyse of commons; and that 
assembly,,with the headlong violence of party, at once 
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addressed the lord lieutenant to cause him to be prose- 
cuted, and prejudged the cause by voting that he was an 
enemy to his country. Lucas, aware that the favour of 
the people was not sufficient for his protection, fled from 
his adversaries, and remained some time in exile. A 
parliament being convened soon after the accession of 
George III., he was again elected, and was then admitted 
to take his place. From this time he continued, without 
any interruption, to indulge his independent spirit. 

The party of the patriots, if unassisted, must have 
experienced much greater difficulty in the struggle with 
the undertakers, than that had encountered from the 
English interest, for the patriots had to contend with 
domestic adversaries, supported by numerous partisans. 
The undertakers therefore, if the struggle had been left 
wholly to the two parties, might have maintained a pro- 
tracted, and even doubtful resistance. It happened 
however that they were not less obnoxious to the govern- 
ment, than to the patriots. Government, says an anony- 
mous writer of that period”, disliked this system, because 
these men sometimes opposed, and the nation disliked it, 
because they generally complied with the minister. The 
undertakers were thus placed between two enemies, the 
yovernment and the people; and either of these enemies 
might naturally expect to receive some co-operation from 
the other. 

Early in the period of the undertakers occurred one 
short, but luminous interval, which just exhibited to the 
people of Ireland a specimen of a better administration. 
The government of the earl of Chesterfield®’, which was 
long remembered with respect, began and ended with 
the Scotish rebellion of the year 1745. In that short 
interval of less than, eight ‘months, without negotiating 
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for the support of the factions of parliament, he found 
that he possessed the confidence of the legislature ; with- 
out offending the Protestants he conciliated the Roman 
Catholics by a liberal toleration; and such security did 
he establish in Ireland, while a rebellion was raging in 
Britain, that he was able to send four battalions to the 
assistance of the duke of Cumberland. This security he 
established by encouraging the formation of military 
corps of volunteers”, anticipating, in this instance, the 
particular measure, to which Ireland was afterwards 
indebted for her independence. 

Mr. Plowden has anxiously pointed out the recal of 
this nobleman, as an indication of the reluctance, with 
which an administration so beneficial was conceded by 
the British government. A fairer explanation, of which 
too this writer was himself aware, might be collected 
from a consideration of the powerful interests, which 
that administration had controlled. These might yield 
during a season of alarm, but would recover all their 
energy, when the danger had ceased to menace. Nei- 
ther could any secure reliance be at that time placed on 
the loyalty of the Roman Catholics, however tranquil 
they appeared to be during the struggle of the Scotish 
adherents of the pretender. They were then too much 
weakened to be forward in the contest, and therefore 
might be well disposed to await the issue”; but it is 
now known that their whole hierarchy was, directly or 
indirectly, nominated by that very claimant of the throne, 
in support of whom England was then invaded. 


* Plowden’s Hist. Review, vol. i. p. 296. 

*® This however they did with intense 
arixiety. Of this the writer has received 
the following proof. «The conveyance of 
the mails was then so imperfect, that, as 
the late earl of Charlemont informed him, 
no pid leary ea Kngtand. daring to dus: 
mment from i uring three 
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tor Moody told the writer, when doctor 
M‘Conchy, who resorted to the Globe 
Coffee-house, then frequented by Romana 


‘Catholics, expressed in that place his 


solicitude about the state of affairs, a 
Roman Catholic told him, that he might 
set his mind at ease, for the business had 
been decided. 
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Omitting all further consideration of this anomalous 
government, which began and ended with a particular 
crisis of the empire, we discover™ in that of the duke of 
Bedford, who was nominated lord lieutenant in the year 
1757, the first disposition of the British ministry to 
throw off the trammels of the undertakers, and establish 
independently of them the influence of government. 
The effort was however but transient*’. After a short 
struggle the duke was compelled to submit to the bond- 
age of his predecessors, and the undertakers were rein- 
stated in their former authority. In the year 1766 the 
earl of Bristol was nominated chief governor”, avowedly 
for the purpose of breaking up that system; but the 
parliamentary leaders mustered their forces, and dis- 
played so strong a determination to embarrass his govern- 
ment, that he shrunk from the enterprise. The resigna- 
tion of that nobleman made room for lord Townshend, 
who entered upon the government in the year 1767. 

This chief governor was sent, not to raise up a popular 
interest on the ruin of an oligarchy, but to establish on 
it the influence of the British government. Popularity 
was to be employed in overthrowing the existing system, 
but yet in subordination to the scheme of maintaining 
the control of Great Britain. The result however was 
not such, as had been expected. The Irish oligarchy 
was reduced, but, instead of creating on its ruin the 
ascendency of Great Britain, preparation was unde- 


80 Account of Ireland in 1773, p. 3. 

81 An attempt was on this occasion 
made to effect the change by accusation ; 
but on enquiry it was found that, during 


the last ten yeurs, the revenue had been : 


improved, and the expenditure diminish- 
ed, in comparison with the ten preceding. 
Mr. Ponsonb 


received the unanimous thanks of the 
house ofcommons. This particular was 
candidly communicated to the author by 
his late friend, the Right Honourable 


therefore, who had been ¢ 
the object of the proposed acgusatien, | 


Sackville Hamilton, who in an advanced 
period of life had been dismissed from his 
office by the party, with which the family 
of Mr. Ponsonby acted, after a long se- 
ries of public service, and without any 
imputation of misconduct. The author 
may now boast that from this candid, 
intelligent, and respected friend, he re- 
ceived much useful assistance, in inves- 
tigating the embarrassed history of Irish 
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signedly made for the subsequent efforts, which pro- 
cured an independent constitution for Ireland. This was 
all, of which Ireland was then capable. Neither the 
means, nor the opportunity, of Irish independence then 
existed; and, though a different system of administration 
might at that time have thinned the ranks of the oppo- 
sition, yet for that very reason it might have in a less 
degree contributed to excite the spirit, which afterwards 
vindicated the rights of the country. 

In the hope of conciliating the popular favour, lord 
Townshend intimated*, soon after his arrival, that he 
had been empowered to propose a measure, which would 
be most acceptable to the people. It was conjectured, 
that the meditated benefit was a limitation of the dura- 
tion of the parliament, which had been four times pro- 
posed to the government in vain; but it was discovered 
to be a bill for securing the independence of the judges. 
The former measure was however proposed by Henry 
Flood ; and by a singular combination of circumstances 
it happened, that the measure of the people became a 
law, while the proffered boon of the government was 
rejected. An alteration had in England been intro- 
duced into the transmitted bill for securing the inde- 
pendence of the judges™, some words having been added, 
apparently for the purpose of leading the Irish parlia- 
ment into an acquiescence in the pretensionof the British 
government. When the alteration was discovered, the 
bill, though acknowledged to be beneficial, was on a 
constitutional principle unanimously rejected. The other 
bill, for limiting the duration of the parliament, had like- 
wise been altered, a period of eight having been sub- 
stituted for seven years; but. this bill was too popular 
to be sacrificed to the same ‘principle, especially as that 
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principle seemed to have been sufficiently asserted in 
the other instance. It seems indeed to have been by 
that popularity forced upon all the parties concerned in 
the enactment. The parliamentary leaders had probably 
hoped, that the bill would be again suppressed by the 
privy council, to which it was necessarily sent for trans- 
mission to England: the privy council, jealous of the 
popularity of the parliament, had resolved to trust to 
the British cabinet for its rejection: the British cabinet 
seems to have relied on the alteration, for causing it to 
be rejected, when it should have been sent back to the 
Jrish parliament. 

This law, which was enacted in the year 1767, must 
be regarded as constituting an important epoch in the 
constitutional history of Ireland, its parliamentary insti- 
tution having been before destitute of any limitation of 
time, except that of the life of the sovereign. When 
William assembled his first parliament in Ireland, twen- 
ty-six years had elapsed without any session, the here- 
ditary revenue, as increased soon after the restoration, 
having been sufficient for defraying the expenses of the 
government. The parliament then convened, having 
caught from the revolution an inconvenient spirit of 
independence, was speedily dissolved, and a new one 
was assembled about two years afterwards. The people, 
having first suffered a long interruption of the meetings 
of the legislature, and having then witnessed an abrupt 
dissolution, which was at no long interval followed’ by 
another election, were not taught, in this period of con- 
stitutional struggle, to regard with jealousy the continu- 
ance of the trust of representation, and seem not to have 
thought at that time of limiting its duration. On the 
other hand, during thes general predominance of the 
Whigs, and especially when, at the accession of the first 
prince of the family of Brunswick, they were settled in the 
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possession of power, the Protestants, -wha were then the 
people, were disposed to maintain, as much as possible, 
the impulse which had been given to the administration 
of the government. As therefore in Great Britain the tri- 
ennial existence of the parliament was, on the first favour- 
able occasion, extended to seven years, so in Ireland, 
where no limitation had been previously established, the 
parliament began to be continued during the life of the 
sovereign, being regularly assembled in the alternate 
years. When however this practice had been observed 
during two successive reigns, the latter of which had 
comprehended thirty-three years, the public began to be 
sensible of the imperfection of a system, which could 
remove to so great a distance the season of responsibility, 
especially as an independent opposition had at length 
been formed, strong enough to attract attention to popular 
measures, though not able to overcome the resistance of 
a parliamentary oligarchy. We find accordingly in the 
debates of the years 1763 and 1764 a proposal for limit- 
ing the duration of a parliament, together with other 
measures of a similar tendency, introduced into the house 
of commons. Repeated efforts were ineffectually exerted 
for accomplishing an improvement so important, until at 
length the governntent of lord Townshend co-operated 
with the increasing anxiety of the public, to reduce to 
its proper character the representative part of the Irish 
constitution, and thus to lay the foundation of the future 
liberty of Ireland. 

The subsequent government of this nobleman was em- 
ployed in removing out of the way of freedom the ob- 
structions of powerful combinations, while he sought only 
to aggrandise the crown. The first lord lieutenant con- 
stantly residetit in Ireland, he was able to negotiate for 
himself all the arrangements necessary to the public 
business. He could watch every opportunity of detach- 
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ing individuals from the great leaders ef the parliament, 
and strengthening the party of the castle; and he soon 
succeeded in leaving in an ineffectual opposition those 
very persons, who had dictated to his predecessors the 
hard conditions of their support. The undertakers of 
that period were the earl of Shannon and Mr. Ponsonby, 
whose families had become connected, and the duke of 
Leinster, who had joined himself to their association, 
The earl of Shannon and Mr. Ponsonby were dismissed 
from their employments in the year 1769, on account of 
the successful resistance, which they had given to a 
money-bill, originated according to usage in the privy 
council; and in the year 177] the latter resigned his 
office of speaker of the house of commons, when the in- 
fluence of the lord lieutenant had procured from that 
assembly a complimentary address, which it would have 
been his duty to deliver. 

In this struggle the expenditure of the public money 
was profuse, for it was a contest of venality; and yet 
the lord lieutenant was more than once disposed to aban- 
don his enterprise in despair, and persevered only be- 
cause his spirit had been piqued by his adversaries. 
On one of these occasions he remarked, with his cha- 
racteristic facetiousness, that he had supposed his anta- 
gonists to be too good sportsmen, to make him double 
back, when they saw him just going to break cover. 

According to those, whom lord Townshend displaced 
and drove into opposition, he was an intemperate and 
incapable buffoon, debasing private manners by a con- 
tempt of decorum, and destroying public principle by 
an extreme grossness of corruption. The individuals on 
the other hand, to whom he attached himself, long com- 
memorated his birthday ith an affectionate recollection, 
which seems to indicate amore honourable sentiment, 
than the gratitude of self-interest. In the last of those 
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letters indeed®, which have emulated the severity and 
the genius of the English Junius, we find an admission 
of the exaggeration, which such an imitation would na- 
turally occasion; and in one of those addressed to his 
successors we meet a reluctant acknowledgment®, that 
his character, all odious as it was described, was yet 
occasionally irradiated by the brilliancy of genius, and 
animated by the warmth of feeling. Even the extraor- 
dinary levity of his character may have co-operated to 
the development of Irish freedom. He was the first 
viceroy, who resided constantly in Ireland during his 
government; and his habits and his intimacies, though 
they may have conciliated the attachment of individuals, 
and attracted the applause of the populace, were ill 
qualified to invest with an imposing splendour the per- 
ennial exhibition of a delegated royalty. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Of the history of Ireland, from the end of the government of lord 
Townshend in the year 1772, to the end of that of lord Northington 
in the year 1784. | 


The American war begun in the year 1775,—The first act for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics, 1778.— The volunteer army formed, 1779.—The test-act repealed, 1780. 
—The first convention at Dunyannon, and the legislative independence of Ireland, 


1782.—The second convention at Dungannon, and the national convention at 
Dublin, 1783. 


Tue spirit of Irish liberty was manifested almost imme- 
diately after the termination of the government of lord 
Townshend. That nobleman having retired from Ire- 
land in the year 1772, the speaker of the house of com- 
mons, at the close of the following year, declared to his 
successor, lord Harcourt, the expectation of that assem- 
bly, that those restrictions should be removed’, by which 
Great Britain had confined the commercial industry of 
Ireland. The government of this other viceroy indeed 
exhibited a very remarkable development of all the 
principles, which have actuated its later policy. The 
claim of commercial freedom was strongly and repeatedly 
urged by the speaker in his official addresses ; the spirit 
of political jealousy was displayed in rejecting a pro- 
posal of substituting foreign mercenaries, though at the 
expense of Great Britain, for the troops withdrawn from 
Ireland to serve against the Americans ; and in this same 


government the British minister commenced the system 
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of improving the condition of the Roman Catholics by 
mitigating the severities of the penal code, under which 
they had languished since the reign of Anne. The 
government of lord Townshend had terminated the 
oligarchical administration of the Irish government ; that 
of lord Harcourt unfolded those germs of political energy, 
which were soon to expand themselves into national 
prosperity and importance. 

From the time when a redundancy of the treasury had 
excited a contest between the crown and the parliament, 
the latter seems to have determined to prevent a recur- 
rence of the evil by an extraordinary profuseness of 
expenditure; and afterwards, in the government of lord 
Townshend, as we have since been informed by the late 
earl of Clare, the half of a million was lavished in re- 
ducing the power of the oligarchy, by corrupting the 
parliament. By the united operation of the extravagance 
of the parliament in granting premiums and bounties, 
and of that of the viceroy in procuring adherents for the 
government, the redundancy of about the half of a mil- 
lion was, within twenty-three years, converted into a 
debt of nearly a million®. When the country was so 
deeply embarrassed, the public revenue became insuff- 
cient for the expénditure, and the government was 
reduced to the ruinous expedient of successive loans. 

While the financial embarrassment of Ireland was thus 
tending towards bankruptcy, the war of America, that 
van-courier of the revolutions of the world, added its 
twofold agency, in deranging by the interruption of 
commerce the resources of individuals, and at the same 
time in powerfully exciting‘ by its example the spirit of 
the people. This was the first consequence of that 
primary revolution, which has since, by its more extended 
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influence, convulsed the system of Europe, and given 
independence to the American settlements of Spain and 
Portugal. 

The exportation of Irish linens to the colonies of North 
America had been considerable, though the direct trade 
had been so shackled by prohibiting the exportation of 
American goods’, received in return, that this commerce 
had been managed almost wholly by the English. This 
resource was at once cut off by the war. The trade of 
provisions was also wholly suspended by an embargo, 
which was continued several years, the alleged object 
being to hinder the supply of the colonists of America, 
but the operation extending to France ‘, Spain, Portugal, 
and Holland. Private distress was in this manner 
superadded to public embarrassment. Every man 
felt in his own personal concerns, that the situation of 
Ireland had become extreme ; and all ranks and classes 
of the people were accordingly prepared for receiving 
any impulse, which should urge them to extricate their 
country from its difficulties. 

The same war, which had consummated the distresses 
of Ireland, afforded also the impulse. When France 
had most unwisely resolved to unite her forces with 
those of the British colonies, for supporting them in 
their plan of independence, the naval superiority of the 
enemies of Great Britain caused the maritime towns of 
Ireland to make application to the government for pro- 
tection against invasion. The government’, unable to 
afford assistance, told them that they must protect them- 
selves. Corps were accordingly embodied, armed, and 
disciplined by the people, and at their own expense; 
and Ireland, through all its provinces, but more espe- 
cially in the north, exhibited the animated spectacle of 
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an anmed,nation, ..‘ Youhave sown the serpents teeth,’ 
said Hussey Burgh, the orator of the day, to, the bench 
of; ministers, ‘and they have sprung up. armed, jen.’ 
‘The allusion indeed was more apposite than he intended 
it to. be, for,the -gallant spectacle concealed the principle 
of:fature dissension. 

., Lhe war of America was not an ordinary res but 
A struggle for a principle ; and the sympathetic influence 
‘of that principle was felt by the people of Ireland, even 
while they armed themselves for their defence against 
the enemies, which the struggle had brought against 
their country, as a part of the empire. ‘ A voice from 
America,’ to use the animated language of Mr. Flood’, 
‘ shouted to liberty.’ The shout was eagerly caught by 
‘an impoverished people, who saw so close an analogy in 
their own calamities; and armed as they were for their 
own defence, they felt that they possessed the power of 
causing their interests to be consulted by the eommen 
Bonerament, 

| The British minister, lord North, was not iagilee to 
concede such advantages of commerce, as might, be 
mecessary for relieving the distresses of Ireland, and 
appears to have actually proposed to permit. for this 
‘purpose some considerable enlargements of its. trade’. 
His intentions however were so strenuously resisted, by 
the active jealousy of the trading-towns of Great Britain, 
‘that ,it, became necessary that the people of Ireland 
should present themselves in an attitude, which might 
excite among the British traders apprehensions yet,more 
alarming, than, of the inconvenience of a participated 
sommerce. » In, his crisis appeared the self-armed, self- 
aphodied volunteers,,.. They connie their rights, and 
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the angry jealousies of monopolizing traders were xt once 
Yeduiced to silence. : 

‘Fhe volunteer-army of Ireland was 4 pene of a 
ecidden emergency, acting upon the energies of arr ‘ill- 
pdverned country. When the minister ‘proposed’ to 
withdraw for the war of America four thousand:df ‘the 
‘regulated forces of Ireland, and to substitute for therh as 
mrany foreign Protestants, without requiring the country 
‘to defray the expense of these troops, the four thousand 
men were readily granted by the Irish parliament, but, 
with-a spirit ominous of approaching liberty, the offer 
of ‘the gratuitous protection of foreign mercenaries was 
rejected. The military strength of the government ‘was 
in this manner considerably reduced. The lord Heu- 
tenant on the other hand declared to the parltament*, 
‘that the exhausted state of the public resources had 
‘rendered it impracticable to embody a militia; which, 
‘though a civic army, would have been commanded’ by 
officers appointed by the government, and subject to-its 
control. When therefore the country was menaced With 
‘fnvasion, the people were told by the government ‘that 
they must protect themselves. They obeyed the call 
with ‘the alacrity of brave men, and under all the pres- 
sure of public and private embarrassment, a numerous 
‘and' ‘well appointed army was speedily arrayed*.. The 
‘government of that day thought not of the importarite 
‘of endeavouring to maintain a control over the men, 'W 
‘were thus exhorted to embody themselves in laenis. 
‘Though it still affected to wield the sceptre of dominion, 
‘ft had transferred to its subjects the sword of protection; 
dnd | the’ volunteer army of. Ireland, ‘while: it defied the 
“foreign -nemies of the country} could netfail to beeont 
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scious, that it was the army of the people, and possessed 
the power of vindicating their rights. 

It was the fortune of the British minister of this period 
to favour the rise of independence by the very measures, 
which he employed for its suppression. While the popu- 
lar spirit of resistance was, like a contagion, spreading 
through every rank, and even weakening the attachment 
of the habitual supporters of the government, he thought 
proper to introduce alterations into two transmitted 
money-bills, thereby offending the jealousy of the parlia- 
ment in that important particular, in which alone it had 
continued to exist. The question of taxation too being 
the great question at issue with America, it seemed as 
if it had been his wish to create an occasion for esta- 
blishing in regard to the nearer country the same right, 
for which he was then contending with a distant depen- 
dency. His speculation, if he entertained it, proved to 
be as erroneous in respect of Ireland, as in respect of 
the colonies. His altered money-bills were rejected by 
the Irish parliament, the friends of the government hav- 
ing been by this unseasonable effort of authority induced 
to connect themselves with its adversaries in one unani- 
mous Opposition. , 

Such was in the year 1779 the deficiency of the Irish 
treasury, that the country had become dependent on 
Great Britain for the subsistence of the remaining regu- 
lar forces ®, and actually received for this purpose fifty 
thousand pounds. This was the crisis of the public 
distress, and of the public deliverance. At this time it 
was, that the eloquence of Grattan kindled the flame of 
freedom in the breasts of the parliament, and the Irish 
commons explicitly declared to the government of the 
two countries, that no temporary expedients, but a free 
trade alone, could save the nation from the ruin, with 
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which it was threatened. The parliament, faithful to: 
the spirit thus excited, proceeded to enforce this decla-- 
ration by the menacing measure of granting the supplies 
only for the short period of six months. 

The minister was alarmed, and he determined to con- 
ciliate by concession. It seems however as if his con- 
cessions were fated to offend, instead of gratifying. 
His commercial concessions, though unsatisfactory to a 
country demanding a free trade, were as liberal, as the 
jealousy of the British traders would then permit; but 
we must ascribe to himself the folly of introducing alte- 
rations into bills transmitted in a period of extreme 
agitation and excitement. The bills altered on this 
occasion were not, as in the former instance, money-bills. 
That folly he did not venture to repeat. But one of. 
them was a bill involving the dearest interests of the 
people, and the alteration was such, as gave to the public 
mind the only impulse, which it then required to receive, 
for aspiring to constitutional independence. The Irish’ 
parliament, not choosing that its military establishment 
should be longer regulated by a British mutiny-law, 
transmitted a bill of asimilar import. The minister, as if 
eager to indemnify himself for commercial concession by 
constitutional spoliation, introduced an alteration, by 
which the law was to be rendered perpetual; and the 
Irish parliament, though it passed the bill thus altered, 
was taught to look to freedom of constitution, as the 
necessary safeguard of freedom of trade, to assert its own 
independence, while it unfettered the commerce of the 
country. When the minister had first, by the altered 
money-bills, alarmed the constitutional jealousy of the 
guardians of the publicepyrse, he had then, by another 
alteration rendering the mutiny-law perpetual, manifested 
a desire of securing to the government the uncontrolled 
direction of the military power. No language could more 
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explicitly, or move forcibly, exhort the people of Jreland,,. 
to be satisfied with no concessions merely commercial, 
but to insist, that Ireland should be acknowledged as an 
independent, though not a separated state. | 
By the eloquence of Grattan whatever was yet wonted 
for confirming the new-formed patriotism of the habitual 
supporters of the government, was at once supplied. The 
glowing ardour of the national sentiment was poured into 
the senate in its most concentrated and potent form,.and 
the selfish speculations of private interest withered before 
it. For such an occasion eloquence of a peculiar species 
was required, and the eloquence of this distinguished 
man was peculiar. The masterly character of the illus~ 
trious Chatham, which has been attributed to ‘him, repre- 
sents the eloquence of that great minister, as resembling 
neither the torrent of Demosthenes, nor the splendid 
conflagration of Tully. The same distinctions may be 
applied to the eloquence of the Irish orator. But neither 
can it be said to correspond to the description of that of 
lord Chatham, as familiar and spontaneous. His office 
was not to rouse to the call of glory a people enervated 
by the affluence of commerce, and by the indolence of 
peace. The occasion therefore required not an eloquence 
fitted to awaken tht dormant energies of the human 
heart. The public mind had been already excited by. 
agencies numerous and powerful. The eloquence de- 
manded by the occasion was such, as might give force 
and impression to principles already acknowledged and. 
felt. That of the father of Irish independence was ac-. 
cordingly sententious and poignant, not flashing..a new. 
convi¢tion on the dazzled mind, but deeply and perma.- 
nently impressing the truths, of, which every hearer was 
already, ‘though less cogently, convinced. Perhaps this 
very. peculiar eloquence cannot be more. aptly character- 


ised, than ‘by the.obsérvation, which Cicero. has-recorded | 
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conterning the Grecian Pericles, that he wai stings in the 
minds’ of his hearers". | 

‘Jt -was among the felicities of Ireland, hint it shoukd 
at this time possess such an organ, for ‘transfasing 
into’ its parliament the spirit of its people. It was 
alsé its good fortune, that its self-created armament 
should find a leader, with whom its interests were secure ' 
from violation. That leader was the earl of Charlemont, 
wlhiose political life was commensurate with the indepen-’ 
dence, as it was devoted to the interests of his country. 
With the early efforts of the independent Lucas we find 
his name associated ; the meridian glory of the volunteers 
encircled with its splendour his pure and dignified pa- 
triotism; and he seemed to sink into the grave at the 
prospect of the incorporating union, which terminated 
the political independence of a country so long, and so 
sincerely cherished. Though alive to the dignity of ex- 
alted rank, he had never been led to engage himself in 
the cabals of an oligarchy ; though sensible to the gratt- 
fieation of enjoying the affections ‘of the people, he could 
resolve to risk his popularity, when they would have’ 
advanced beyond the limit, which he conceived to be 
prescribed by genuine patriotism. The conciliating ele- 
gance of his manners was characteristic of the balanced’ 
temper of his mind; and Mr. Burke once remarked to 
the author, that he was the only man within his know- 
ledge, Mr. Fox not excepted, whom a love of populatity 
had: not vulgarised. Yielding, at an early age™, to’ the 
call of duty, he resided in the metropolis of Iteland; | 
where he was then less connected than in any other 
ce in Europe, and where he could not: then find ne 
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men 2 Bea oa audissent, quas? cog ® by himself to the, author, whet he was 
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objects: of art and: refinement, by which he had beet 
accustomed to be interested. There, and in its vicinity, 
he lavished his fortune in building, that he might create 
for himself an interest, which he saw nothing around him 
fitted to supply ; and, while he watched over the political 
initerests of his country, he laboured, by the institution, 
and the unwearied support, of an academy, to introduce 
habits of reflection and enquiry among a convivially 
dissipated people. 

While the British parliament had separated, early in 
the year 1779, without satisfying the expectations of the 
Irish, and the parliament of Ireland was, by a long 
recess !*, withheld from the consideration of the public 
grievances, the national spirit was left to work out: its 
own deliverance. In this interruption of domiestic, and 
neglect of external legislation, was arrayed the volunteer 
army, eager to defend the country from invasion, but 
irritated at the disregard of its sufferings, which had been 
manifested by the government. When military associa- 
tions had been formed in every part of Ireland, the ten- 
dency towards union, natural to men engaged in a common 
cause, and not yet separated by any repugnance of poli- 
tical principles, was, speedily exhibited. In the follow- 
ing year they began to assemble in large bodies for 
reviews, by which, while their strength was ostentatiously 
displayed to admiring multitudes, they acquired con- 
fidence in themselves, and were led to communicate and 
co-operate for political purposes. At length, in the year 
1782, was convened at Dungannon the memorable meet- 
ing of the delegates of the vplunteer associations of the 
northern province, in which was framed the decisive 

osition of the demands of Iteland. 

” The earl of Harcourt had, in’ the,yéar 1777, been suc- 


is From the ‘second of Sept dept in tho year 1781.—Collectanea Potitice, 
the year 1780 to the ninth of October ia wef. fp, 184, 18 187, | 
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ceeded in the government of Ireland by the earl of Buck- 
inghamshire; and this nobleman had himself, in the 
year 1780, been succeeded by the earl of Carlisle. It 
was remarked by the late earl of Clare, that the imbe- 
eility of lord Buckinghamshire had arrayed the volunteer 
army. The object of the government of his successor 
appears to have been to repress the spirit, which had 
begun to be regarded with alarm. It actually excited that 
spirit to new and more energetic exertions. When the 
armed people of Ireland saw, that their representatives 
had begun to resume their former tone, and to negative 
every proposal for establishing a free constitution, they 
felt that they must rely upon themselves for the attain- 
ment of their object. The call for a provincial conven- 
tion was then uttered by one corps, and eagerly answered 
‘by the rest; and the resolutions of Dungannon, urged 
by the eloquence of Grattan, restored to the parlia- 
ment the unanimity of the year 1779, and effected the 
legislative independence of Ireland. The question of 
a free trade had been carried in the government of lord 
Buckinghamshire, the indecision of that viceroy having 
given to the measure the appearance of being favoured 
by the government”. . 

The war, which had created the critical embarrass- 
ment of the trade of Ireland, and had at the same time 
exhibited the animating example of a struggle for inde- 
pendence, at length by its disasters displaced the ministry 
of Great Britain, and substituted for it the leadets of a 
party, which in opposition had advocated the cause of 
freedom: This change haying occurred within a few 


1¢ When that question was agitated'in , Sir R. Heron, having sat silent and in- 
the house of commong, theré were jpst efficient, and My."Ujements, who held a 
forty-seven members known fo We favour: * considerable offiéé, having then recom. 
able to the mesgure; but My. Conolly, mended it, the house supposed that it was 
brother-in-law to the lord liettenant, hav- favoured by the government, and it was 
iny spoken in favour of if, thé secretary, carted © | 
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weeks after the meeting of Dungannon, ‘the represehta- 
tion, which arose from the resolutions framed at” thit 
méeting, was received in a willing parliament, and the 
free constitution of Ireland, destined to so short an éxist- 
ence, was voted by acclamation in the one country, and 
conceded without restrictions or conditions in the othet: 

To the popular view everything in Ireland was at this 
time brilliant and triumphant. The energies of a whole 
people had been excited by domestic distress and foreign 
danger; and these energies, while they effectually pro- 
tected the country from external insult, had been suctess- 
fully directed to the attainment of the most important 
objects of commerce and constitution. The interests of 
the country were however, even in this moment of grati- 
fication, beset by the most alarming dangers. An armed 
people had dictated to the parliaments of the two couh- 
tries. The forms of the government were preserved, for 
the lords and commons authenticated the measures, by 
which it was exercised ; but it was distinctly felt, that 
the volunteer associations possessed a power independent 
of the government, and capable of controlling its a 
tions. 

Perhaps no other history can boast an example of So 
great a power, brought to act with effect on the existing 
government of a country, and, when its proper purpose 
had been attained, relaxing itself again by degrees into a 
civil subordination and tranquillity, indispensable to ‘the 
preservation of the public welfare. The volunteer attny 
of Ireland has on this account, even more than for its 
‘spirit of independence, been the subject of metited-e- 
comium. Instead of the intemperance of triuinph) 
‘van in ‘beyond the Jimit of sober exertion, and ‘alge fo 
‘manifest’ its Superibeity by. buccegsive =~, Of ‘thie 

| the military’ Was" ¥: apidly tratisformed ‘itt 
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actuated only by a rational desire of enjoying the advan- 
tages, which it had obtained. 

‘1Mueh of this merit is doubtless to be ascribed to the 
soundness of the disposition, by which the volunteers 
had been originally prompted. The grievances of Treland 
had. been numerous and oppressive, and the crisis, which 
called the volunteers into action,‘ had been suddet and 
urgent. <A desire of removing real and obvious evils was 
accordingly the only disposition, which the occasion was 
fitted to generate, or the time had permitted to take pos- 
session of the public mind. The principles too of the 
Trish volunteers had been received from the British con- 
stitution, for the corrupted monarchy of France had not 
yet engendered the wild democracy, which soon after- 
wards infested the world. Though there existed among 
them an instinctive tendency to maintain their import- 
ance, and to seek further advantages, yet it operated but 
feebly on the whole body, controlled as it was at once 
by, the soundness of their principles, and by causes of 
division, both general and personal. 

The volunteer army however contained within itself a 
principle of division and debility, which naturally tended to 
paralyse its exertions, when its original objects had been 
attained. It had been formed outof a divided people, 
and was necessarily affected by their divisions. The 
Presbyterians of the northern province, though most 
opposed 3 in religious tenets to the majority of the people, 
and in the year 1780 relieved from the disqualification 
of the test-act, were impelled by a more vehement love 
of general. liberty, to seek in the enfranchisement of the 
Roman Catholics, an augmentation of the P ogni power. 
Many. Roman, Catholics, on the other, han had’ been 
permitted to ,arm themselves for the e smengency j of the 


national, defence s, the 2 sympa pha, ion, cause had 
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repelled them from the confidence of. Protestants ; and 
many of the latter had even begun to consider them as 
justly entitled to participate the advantages of that con- 
stitution, which they had assisted to vindicate. In these 
circumstances a party fayourable to the Roman Catholics 
wag gradually formed in the army of the Protestants, 
and accordingly, among the resolutions adopted at Dun- 
gannon, satisfaction was expressed at the advantages, 
which four years before had been granted to that descrip- 
tion of their fellow-subjects”. 

This new party did not begin to produce any actual 
division, until more than two years had passed since the 
convention of Dungannon, when, in an address presented 
by the northern volunteers to their general, the earl of 
Charlemont, it was intimated, that it was expedient to 
invite the assistance of the Roman Catholics, as indis- 
pensably necessary to the attainment of their grand ob- 
ject, a reformation of the house of commons. That 
nobleman, however, gratified as he was by the attach- 
ment of his civic soldiers, did not hesitate to declare in 
his reply, that his principles did not permit him to con- 
nect the cause of reform with that of the Roman Catho- 
lics. From that moment the volunteers became a divided 
and enfeebled body. A national convention of the vo- 
lunteer army was indeed soon afterwards assembled by 
delegation in the capital; but that army, in losing its 
unanimity, had lost its strength and importance. Many, 
and among these some of its most respectable members, 
ehose to absent themselves from the meeting®; and, when 
"'%8 The question of the relief of the Ro- for nine hundred and ninety-nine yearg, 
man Catholics of Ireland was in the year ‘a tenure prescribed for the exclusion of 
1778 first brought forward by the govern- _ the elective franchise, which was not con- 
whént, ‘ agreeably to the example of the ceded until the year 1793. The Presby- 
British parliament. To defeat ita clause ‘terians were in the year 1780 relieved 
Waa d, repealing the sacramental from the sacramental test. . 
test; but the bill was returned without ‘ 3° The‘ military convention, assembled 


the clause. By this law Roman Catho- at the Rotunda, committed its resolution 
Yes. were parmilted to hold lands by leases to. Mz. Flood, who communicated it te 
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its attempt to effect by intimidation a reform of the house 
of eommons was encountered by a firm resistance, the 
assembly was adjourned to meet no more. 

While this dissension was neutralising the energy of 
the general body, another was diminishing the import- 
ance of its parliamentary leaders. This related to the 
constitutional advantage already obtained, for the ques 
tion of the political enfranchisement of the Roman 
Catholics was not yet brought before the parliament. 

Mr. Grattan, in the fervour of his gratitude for the 
advantages obtained by his country, moved an address 
to the king, in which, with the blindness of human con- 
fidence, he ventured to assure his Majesty, that no 
question of constitution could thenceforward exist be- 
tween the two nations, capable of interrupting their 
harmony. ‘Two persons only dissented from this expres- 
sion of entire satisfaction ; but the question concerning 
the sufficiency of the simple repeal of the offensive act 
of George I."’, which was soon afterwards agitated by 
Mr. Flood, demonstrated that the adjustment was not 
perfectly satisfactory, even in regard to that very claim, 
which it had professed to settle. The act of George I., 
by which the legislative superiority of the parliament of 
Great Britain in regard to Irelands had been declared, 
was repealed in the year 1782, agreeably to the requir 
sition of Mr. Grattan. , Mr. Flood however contended 
that, as the act of George I. had been merely declaratory, 
the simple repeal of that act but withdrew an offensive 
declaration, without renouncing the principle, and that 
it was necessary to the security of the rights of Ireland, 
that the British legislature’should formally abandon the 
claim, which that act had asserted. Mr. Grattan on 
the house of commons wearing,his vWlun, report of fhe rece] ion, which the com- 
teer uniform, the convention having in ‘mynication should have experienced. 


the meantime adjourned its meeting to Passed in the year 1719, commonly 
the next day, that it might receive his named the act of the sixth of George’, 
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the other hand maintained the sufficiency of the, security 
already received, resisting the proposal of requiring. an 
explicit renunciation of the principle, as unnecessarily 
offensive to Great Britain. oe 

Consenting in the desire of establishing the freedom. 
of their country, and differing only about the nature of 
the security, which it was necessary to obtain, these two 
distinguished men contended in the same spirit, in which 
they might have laboured to expose its most abandoned 
betrayer. The question of the simple repeal, agitated 
with vehemence and personal animosity, had the effect 
of breaking down the force of the independent party. in 
the house of commons. Mr. Flood had possessed him- 
self of the post of popularity, and a torrent of public. 
odium was poured upon the man, who had recently, been, 
addressed from every side as the saviour of his country, 
and had justly been deemed worthy of a national a 
of fifty thousand pounds. 

In these circumstances a decisive blow was given to 
the volunteer associations, which at that time had: ful- 
filled every purpose compatible with the existence of a 
regular government. The mandate of the military con- 
vention was rejected by the house of commons, as issued 
by a body unknown‘ to the constitution, and destructive 
of its freedom ; the volunteers, already enfeebled by dis- 
union in regard to the Roman Catholics, sunk under the 
manifest and alarming irregularity of their national de- 
legation; and the public, seeing in the termination of 
the war a removal of the original necessity of their sere ., 
vices, and in the occupations of peace the opportynity, : 
of realising the advantages,‘which these had,procured, 
beheld with indifference their present ae a and sub- . 
sequent dissolniion, 
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Mr.’Grattan in the immediate crisis of the liberty of 
Ireland; he was however entitled to the credit of having 
asdéerted the rights of his country in a much earlier 
period, when his efforts were not equally animated by 
the voice of the people. He was disgusted at seeing the 
constitution of Ireland but a shadow of that, which it 
affected to resemble. The parliaments were continued 
during entire reigns ; the privy councils of both coun- 
tries were members of the Irish legislature; the judges 
held their offices only during the pleasure of the govern- 
ment; no right of habeas corpus existed for protection 
agamst arbitrary imprisonment; the trade of Ireland 
was fettered by restrictions even more rigorous than 
those of a colonial dependency; and the military force, 
though paid by Ireland, was governed under the mutiny- 
law of Great Britain. This very imperfect semblance of 
the British constitution first received an infusion of the 
spirit of its original, when Mr. Flood successfully pressed 
the bill for limiting the duration of the parliament ; the 
attack of Poynings’ law, which had subjected the par- 
liament to the control of the two privy councils, was 
commenced by him ; when the extension of trade was 
by the public necessities forced upon the consideration 
of the government, he was the person, who proposed ta 
reject all modifications, and to demand at once its entire 
freedom ; and, when at length the people were roused 
to assert the claim of an independent government, he 
spurned from him a valuable office, and enlisted himself 
ameng the champions of liberty. The author has also 
been informed, that he had first brought into the géneral 
meetings of the house of commons “the struggle of its 
patties; which had before*been managed wholly in the 
committee of accounts, so*that by him was even begun 
the’ practite of disposing of this - important. business in, 
thefreedbtt ofa popular assembly. | 
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With all these pretensions to public favour, Mr. Flood 
was never eminently popular. When he exerted his 
earlier efforts for his country, the voice of the people 
possessed little power; when that voice was afterwards 
raised to a pitch, which appalled the government, he 
had been discredited by accepting an official situation. 
His abandonment of his office should have effaced the 
unfavourable impression made by his appointment, and 
even have procured for him the fame of political integrity ; 
but a new candidate had in the interval engaged the at- 
tention of the public, leaving for him but a secondary 
estimation. His eloquence too, though of a high and 
powerful description, was not equally fitted with that of 
his competitor, for interesting the public. More anxious 
to enforce by argument, than to impress by sententious- 
ness, he was often grand, but seldom affecting. His 
classical admiration was directed to the Grecian orator, 
but in his practice he seemed rather to have proposed 
Aristotle as his model ; and the recollection of the author 
is that he was not so frequently transported by his energy, 
as he was surprised that so much logic could be expressed 
with so much eloquence. 

Such a man was well qualified to support a division 
in a popular party, though not to assume a decisive pre- 
eminence in its measures. The peremptory manhood of 
his character threw him out frota the general combination, 
and prompted him to take a distinct and peculiar course ; 
his argumentative eloquence, though ill fitted to excite, 
or to direct, a popular enthusiasm, enforced almost irre- 
sistibly the principle, upon, which he separated himself 
from his brother-patriots ; and the numerous services of 
his political life, however. dépreciated by his temporary 
accession to the party of the government, commanded 
no inconsiderable tribute of the respect of his country. 
During the agitation of the question of the simple repeal 
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he was indeed placed upon the pinnacle of popularity, 
his rival having sunk even to reprobation ; but, when 
this question was laid at rest by the satisfaction of the 
public, the basis of his popularity was withdrawn from 
beneath him, and he yielded the pre-eminence to the 
restored credit of Mr. Grattan. His popularity was de- 
stroyed, when the house of commons rejected the mea- 
sure of the military convention, which he had undertaken 
to introduce into that assembly. Even his personal 
reputation was lowered by his imprudent attempt to 
display his abilities before the commons of Great Britain, 
an auditory not accustomed to his peculiarities, and not 
favourable to his pretensions, At length, almost for- 
gotten by that public, of which he had been for a time 
the chief favourite, and estranged from every political 
connexion by the unaccommodating decisiveness of his 
character, he ended his career in a virtual exclusion 
from the parliaments of the two countries”*. 

In the important change, which had been effected in 
the situation of Ireland, enough had been done for Irish 
liberty, but nothing for securing the combination and 
consistency of the empire. This had become an asso- 
ciation of two distinct monarchies, bound together by a 
common executive authority, but actuated by separate 
legislative wills, and liable to be impelled into mutual 
opposition’. It had been the wish, and was at one time 
the expectation of the duke of Portland, that the con- 
nexion of the two countries should be ascertained by 
some explicit stipulation of their respective parliaments, 
which should establish the supremacy of that of Great 
Britain in regard to all matters of imperial concern, and 
of general commerce, subjecting Ireland toa rated con- 

18 Mr, Grattan survived to sit*several ©¢ sat by the cradle of Irish independence, 
years in the imperial parliament after the and followed its hearse.’ 


union, having, as he himself observed, %* Lord Clare, quoted by Plowden, 
| ’ voli, p. 611, note, 
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tribution for the exigencies of war. But he soon saw 
reason for abandoning the project as impracticable, and 
the nature of the connexion of the two countries was 
left to be determined by subsequent events. The spirit 
of the people was then too much elevated by the triumph 
of their recent acquisitions, to be capable of entering 
into negotiation for regulating the commerce, which they 
had obtained as free, and for modifying the independ- 
ence, which they had vindicated as complete. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Of the history of Ireland, from the end of the government of lord 
Northington in the year 1784, to the Union in the year 1800. 


The commercial adjustment rejected in the year 1785.—The question of the regency, 
1789.—The united Irishmen associated, 1791.—The Roman Catholics admitted to 
the elective franchise, 1793.—The association of the united Irishmen became 
secret, 1794.— Completely organized, 1796.—The opposition seceded from the 
parliament, 1797.—The rebellion, 1798.—The union, 1800. 


Ir was discovered, in the year 1785, that the regulation 
of the commercial intercourse of Great Britain and Ire- 
land involved a constitutional question of great import- 
ance and difficulty. The free trade, which had been 
conceded to Ireland, had left undetermined the conditions 
of that intercourse, which intimately affected various 
interfering interests. It became necessary therefore to 
enter into a consideration of the manner, in which it 
should be arranged; and this discussion brought forward 
the imperial question of legislating, for the regulation of 
commerce. 

Towards the conclusion of the session of the year 
1784, the clamours of the Irish manufacturers for pro- 
tecting duties gave occasion to an address of the house 
of commons, in which that assembly expressed its hope, 
that before the commencement of the ensuing session a 
plan might be arranged, for the adjustment of the reci- 
procal commerce of the two kingdoms. The ensuing 
session was accordingly opened with a speech, in which 
such an adjustment*was recommended to the attention 
of the parliament, and a plan for effecting it was shortly 
afterwards proposed by the secretary. The arrange- 
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ment, as it was thus originally proposed, was speedily 
approved with scarcely any disagreement. But, when 
it was afterwards submitted to the parliament of Great 
Britain, the minister was compelled to introduce into it 
a number of modifications, by which the nature of the 
adjustment was essentially affected. The merchants 
and manufacturers were importunate for commercial re- 
strictions ; the leader of the opposition’, Mr. Fox, con- 
tended for the necessity of reserving to Great Britain 
the entire guardianship and direction of the commercial 
interests of the empire; and the influence of the East 
India Company, which had recently overthrown the 
power of that statesman, was on this occasion united 
with his in opposing the pretensions of Ireland, as inter- 
fering with its monopoly. In these circumstances the 
original ten propositions, which in the Irish parliament 
had been increased to eleven, were further augmented 
to twenty; and a code of commercial regulation was 
formed, which imposed various restrictions on the foreign 
trade of Ireland, and conditioned for the surrender of 
much of its legislative independence. The measure, 
thus altered, encountered in Ireland an opposition, 
which could not be. overcome. The public feeling was 
arrayed against a system so injurious to the recent ac- 
quisitions of the country, and the powers of the two 
great orators of the time were emulously exerted in ex- 
posing the iniquity of its provisions. The measure, 
though still supported by a small majority, was aban- 
doned by the government as impracticable. 

To reéoncile the commercial interests of two countries, 
circumstanced as Great Britain and Ireland were at that 
period, was inéeed no easy task. Great Britain, though 
loaded with public incifmbrantes, eminence’ her 
extensive trade by the great accumulations of private 
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capital, while Ireland, exempt from any grievous 
oppression of public burdens, but also destitute of 
the powerful resource of private capital, was forced 
to stimulate by numerous bounties an unpractised 
and unenterprising commerce. Between two nations 80 
diversely situated, to frame an adjustment essentially 
equitable might confound the ingenuity of man. The 
difficulty was enhanced by the independence of the 
American states, which had converted a colonial into a 
foreion trade of great and growing importance. The 
question of the channel-trade involved the consideration. 
of colonial produce, and the similarity of their produc- 
tions connected the trafhe of the independent states with 
that of the remaining colonies. This was at the same 
time the commerce, to which Ireland might look with 
the greatest confidence of hope. The position of the 
country was eminently favourable to the intercourse ; the 
frequent migration of the people had established a mul- 
tiplied relation of personal connexion; and the two 
nations, having begun together the career of independ- 
ence, seemed destined by Providence itself to maintain 
a sympathy of public feeling. 

The necessary difficulties of the arrangement appear 
to have been enhanced by the vain'desire of the British 
parliament, to resume. in the tranquillity of peace a por- 
tion of the concessions; which had been extorted amidst 
the difficulties of war. That parliament had indeed ®’, in 
the very moment of its acquiescence in the claims of 
Ireland, resolved that it was expedient to ascertain by 
some express provisions the nature of the connexion of 
the two countries. The Irish parliament however, satis- 
fied with the acknowledgment of independence, took 
no notice of the declazation, and the Two governments 
remained connected only by the common sovereignty of 


* Plowden, vol. ii, pp. 601, 605. 
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be 


the, crowy.,.. The, hope, of--introducing a modification of 
the, legislative, independence of Ireland seems to have 
been, from that,time abandoned, until the arrangement, of, 
a commercial treaty had come into discussion. Then it; 


seems to have. heen thought, that the favourable moment. 


had arrived. While Ireland was required to concede 
her .unshackled industry tothe jealousy of the British 
manufacturers, and a large portion of foreign commerce 
to the colonial monopoly of Great Britain and to the 
East India Company, she was also required to surrender 
to the imperial regulation of the sister-country every- 
thing, which might distinguish her own parliament from 
a mere council of municipal administration. The failure 
of the measure, which indeed might have been foreseen, 
served to illustrate the embarrassments of the relative 
situation of the two countries. 

‘This specimen of these difficulties was exhibited in 
the proceedings of the British, the next in that of the 
Irish parliament; and, as the dissension had in the one 
case arisen on a question of commerce, so did it arise in 
the other on a question of constitution. 

This other difficulty was occasioned by the first of 
those grievous visitations, with which the reigning sove- 
reign, was .afflicted..‘ While the British minister pro- 
cured,the concurrence of the parliament of Great Britain 
in the adoption of a plan, for restricting the authority to 
be exercised hy the regent during the incapacity of the 
king, the. prevailing sentiment of the Irish parliament 


was.,favourable to, the measure advocated by the British : 


opposition, which would have vested in the heir apparent 
a_sayereignty .entire..and unrestrained. It was natural 
that,, the: Arish; opposition i should, on this. interesting 


OCCASION, ABpOmIATE, itself, with the .party,. from whieh,. 
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ctisis'‘#s'a favourable opportunity for" pratifying and 
strenbthening’a party, from the aggrandisement of which 
they:might expect to derive advantages to ‘themselves. 
Tt seems too to have been very generally felt, that Treland 
had then an imperial question to negotiate, and that it 
was iticumbent on every man to make the best use of the 
otcesion. So heterogeneous were the members of this 
new combination, that it was judged necessary to record 
their union by a written engagement. So avowed was 
the speculation of personal advantage, that one individual 
became notorious, for justifying his defection from the 
party of the government, by pleading that it was but a 
guess, and he had guessed wrong. 

The lord lieutenant had postponed, as long as was 
possible, the meeting of the Irish parliament, while he 
vainly endeavoured to retain in their ranks the customary 
majority of the government. It at length became neces- 
sary for him to expose himself to the trial, which proved 
unfavourable, the opposition having acquired a decisive 
superiority. The two houses accordingly determined to 
address the prince of Wales, requesting him to assume 
the entire exercise of the royal functions. The chief 
governor having refused to transmit their address, alleg- 
ing that such an act would exceed the powers, with 
which he was intrusted, the house of commons voted a 
censure of his conduct, and a deputation, composed of 
the most respected lords and commoners was then sent, 
to:communicate to the prince the concurrent wishes of 
the: two houses. The delays of the Irish government 
however, though they had failed to hinder this expres- 
sion of the sentiment of the parliament, effectually frus- 
tratel ity operation, forthe deputies of the parliament ' 
arrive slate, ‘that. the prince ‘could ‘only thank them’' 
for the-zal, which they‘ had manifested ih'his cause?!" 

Phe failure of the votimierethl treaty! Had exhibited thie’ 
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impracticability of adjusting the commercial pretensions 
of the two countries, and the disagreement in regard to 
the regency had demonstrated the possibility of a disa- 
greement on some question directly affecting their cun- 
nexion. Within seven years from the establishment of the 
independence of Ireland the one transaction had displayed 
a commercial, the other a political rivalry; and both 
together manifested almost all the alienation, which could 
exist between two countries governed by a common 
sovereign®. What should be the final result of this 
alienation, depended on the constitution of the Irish 
parliament, and on the composition of the Irish people. 
If the Irish parliament were closely connected in interest 
with the people, and that people were bound together in 
an unanimity of public feeling, it might be concluded, 
that the spirit of national independence would impel the 
legislature into some direct and fatal collision with the 
parliament of Great Britain. If on the other hand the 
parliament were but very imperfectly connected with 
the people, and the people divided between two con- 
tending interests, the result would not less naturally be, 
that in some crisis of public difficulty the Irish legislature 
should yield, in its own essential weakness, to the ascen- 
dency of the legislature of the better constituted and 
more powerful government, relinquishing in an incorpo- 
rate union its separate existencé. 

The parliament of Ireland * has been traced back to 
the year 1295, and was consequently in its origin but 
forty-one years later than the first convocation of repre- 
sentatives of counties in England, and but twelve years 
later than the first introduction of representatives of 
boroughs in that country, . Seventy-two years however 
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elapsed from this commencement to the parliament of 
Kilkenny, the first convention, which appears to have 
properly merited the name. Feeble and irregular must, 
even after this time, the authority of the Irish parlia- 
ment have been, since one hundred and twenty-eicht 
years afterwards it enacted for its own protection that 
very law of Poynings, which afterwards became an object 
of universal execration, as not consistent with the inde- 
pendence of a national legislature. Nor was it more pro- 
portioned to the extent of the country, than to the pro- 
tection of the immediate subjects of the king, the river 
Barrow *, thirty miles westward from Dublin, being at 
that time proverbially the boundary of its jurisdiction. 
The number of its members was accordingly much less 
considerable than in later times. At the close of the 
reign of Henry VIII. there were only thirteen counties 
and thirty-four boroughs *, which sent representatives to 
the parliament, so that the house of commons could then 
consist of only ninety-four members. The commons 
assembled by Elizabeth in the year 1560 amounted only 
to seventy-six’. That queen however having at length 
effected the reduction of the entire island, the whole was 
by her successor distributed into cqunties sending repre- 
sentatives; and, when parliaments had been interrupted 
during twenty-seven years’, the first general parliament 
of Ireland was convened in the year 1614. James I. on 
this occasion, while he added to the house of commons 
the representatives of seventeen new counties, augmented 
the number of boroughs by forty new incorporations, a 
measure adopted expressly for securing a majority 
against the recusants°, and which, in an assembly of two 
hundred and thirty-two members; did actually procure 


® Hist. of the Political Connexion ‘&c., 7 Ibid., p. 109. 
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for thie ‘government an excess of only twenty- four. “This 
was the epoch of the borough-system of Ireland, and 
the recusant lords of the pale protested against the méa- 
sure of erecting petty villages into corporations ™, in 
the very same manner in which the patriots of a later 
time inveighed against the inequality of representation, 
as an indefensible corruption of the original constitution 
of the government. When Roman Catholics were at 
length excluded from the Irish parliament, the borough- 
system, no longer required as a defence against recusants, 
became a support of the government, or rather of the 
frish oligarchy, against the popular interest. 

As the acquisition of a free trade had suggested the ex- 
pediency of ensuring its permanence by the independence 
of the legislature, so the emancipation of the Icgislature 
from external control as naturally directed the wishes of 
the public to the further attempt of purifying it from 
internal influence. That the latter effort should be 
exerted at this particular time, was perhaps the result of 
an emulation of a similar proceeding in England. This | 
was accordingly the object of the military convention 
assembled in Dublin in the year 1783, a formidable con- 
gress representing a self-enrolled and unpaid army, and 
calling on the government of the country to submit 
itself to public opinion, and to rectify its constitution as 
should ‘be required. Mr. Flood; agreeably to the desire 
of the convention, introduced the measure into the house 
df comttions, though without avowing himself the dele- 
date of a military assembly. The proposal was ‘firmly 
résisted, asa’ dangerous example of the dictation of an 
atimied Body ; ; ‘and this earliest effort for the attainment of. 

a‘ parliamentary reform’ in Teeland, ended in giving a 
bist" to thé Vokuniteér ester by which it had been, 
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or| inated. The effort was renewed in, the. following 
year by ‘the same gentleman, simply as a “member of the 
legislature ; but, though the measure was:not then ex- 
posed to the same powerful objection, it was still resisted 
by a majority so considerable, that it was for a time 
abandoned. 

In the interval between the establishment of Irish 
independence and the agitation of the question of the 
regency, the parliamentary parties of Ireland had not 
received any distinct formation. The great struggle of 
the regency gave a beginning to the division, an inti- 
mate connexion being at that time formed between 
those portions of the British and Irish parliaments, 
which agreed in proposing to invest the heir apparent of 
the crown with the entire power of the sovereign. Most 
indeed of those members of the Irish parliament, who 
then went over from the government to the opposition, 
returned to their former connexion, as soon as the re- 
covery of the king had convinced them of the impru- 
dence of the speculation ; but the family of Ponsonby, 
with that characteristic spirit, which in the government 
of lord Townshend had spurned the chair of the house 
of commons, refused to support a lord lieutenant, on 
whom they had voted a censure, arfd remained in — 
sition. . 

The government, after this struggle, was not ssatteoe 
tive to the means of resisting the opposition, to which 
it had given being. Though the professed principle of 
the marquess of Buckingham, then lord lieutenant, had 
been the maintenance of a vigilant and severe economy, 
the sources of influence were opened with profusion, 
Places \ were revived or multiplied, the salaries of exists, 
ig’ offices v were augmented, and the reBtster, of venality. 
was lengthened with additional pensions. 
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The arrangement of parties, which was at this time 
formed, seems to have been the completion of the opera- 
tion, which had been begun twenty years before by lord 
Townshend. Lord Clare, in his speech concerning the 
union, observed, that that viceroy had but imperfectly 
succeeded in suppressing the oligarchy of the country. 
The great interest of the Ponsonbies, which he had la- 
boured to subdue, renewed, after no long interval, its 
connexion with the government; and it was only in the 
agitation of the question of the regency, that this in- 
terest was finally transferred to the opposition, of which 
it constituted the principal strength, and furnished one 
of the most distinguished leaders. 

In the front of this opposition stood Mr. Grattan, the 
champion of Irish independence, who exercised all his 
acute and sententious eloquence in exposing and vili- 
fying the system, according to which the government 
was then administered. In this warfare of parliament 
he was supported and assisted by men of talents the 
most dissimilar, and of interests the most distinct. On 
the one side of him stood Mr. Ponsonby, the representa- 
tive of the former oligarchy, denouncing the government 
with an energy of language, which none had anticipated, 
and with a commanding firmness, which set at defiance 
the power of his adversaries. On the other was Mr. 
Curran, the representative of a lqwer order of the people, 
displaying very little indeed of political wisdom, but 
exhausting the stores of a rich and cultivated fancy in 
the most lavish vituperation. 

The measures of the opposition appear to have been 
combined and conducted with the most perfect regu- 
larity. United in a whig club,,they appear to have dis- 
tributed to the performers ‘the parts of the political 
drama; and to have sent them forward in a predetermitied 
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order, to engage in succession the attention of the public. 
The club was specifically pledged for three popular 
measures, These were a bill for reducing and limiting 
the pension-list, and for excluding from the parliament 
persons holding any other pensions, than those granted 
for life; a bill for securing the responsibility of the 
public officers in regard to the payments issued from the 
treasury, which might, as the law then stood, be directed 
by the sole authority of the king; and a bill for exclud- 
ing from the parliament certain descriptions of place- 
men, and obliging the rest to subject their acceptance of 
offices to the judgment of their constituents, by vacating 
their seats. 

The people did not fail to remark, that the boasted 
measures of the whig club did not include a reform of 
the parliament, which for some time had been with 
themselves a favourite object. They accordingly re- 
garded the whole scheme of the opposition as a futile 
attempt to combine the popular sentiment with aristo- 
cratic influence, looking on with open indifference, and 
with secret ridicule, while its leaders were exerting 
every effort to conciliate their confidence. A reform of 
the parliament was indeed at length, in the year 1793, 
proposed by the club, but the season of popularity had 
then passed. The measure had been forced on the party 
by the apprehension of, an extreme proceeding of the 
same kind, and was, in the very terms employed by Mr. 
Grattan, an attempt to oppose a reformed representation 
of property to a representation of the multitude, which 
in his own peculiar phraseology he characterised as a 
Felonious representation. The question of the Roman 
Catholics was in the like manner proscribed by the 
whig club, as not suited to an assetifblage so hetero- 
reneous in political principles ; but-the club afterwards, 
with the same late-repentant policy, voted its thanks to 
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Mr. Grattan for the vehement manifesto", with which, 
in the year 1795, he answered the address of the Roman 
Catholics of Dublin, on the recall of earl Fitzwilliam 
from the government of Ireland. 

The immediate issue of this struggle of parties was 
the extinction of the opposition, the efforts of the court 
being successfully exerted against a party, which the 
popular sentiment did not acknowledge and support. 
That party accordingly dwindled in number and consi- 
deration, until it became the mere shadow of the opposi- 
tion, which had once menaced the government; and at 
length, in the year 1797, when the country had arrived at 
the verge of a rebellion, it seceded from the parliament, 
and Mr. Grattan declined to be returned for the ensuing 
year. Its remoter consequence was that it discredited 
the government. A constitution, which was unavoid- 
ably a distorted copy of that of England, was, while the 
opposition maintained its ground, exposed to the public 
scorn by all the powers of genius; and then, by the 
final secession of that party, a solemn appeal was made 
from the government to an alienated people. 

The relaxation of the popery-laws had altered very 
essentially the relative situation of the people and the 
parliament. Before the commencement of the reign of 
George III., the Roman Catholics of Ireland could 
scarcely be considered as forming a part of its people ; 
before the year 1793, when the elective franchise was 
conceded to them, they did not form a part of its citi- 
zens; from this time the question between them and the 
Protestants was whether they should form a part of its 
government, Of the change thus wrought i in regard to 
that portion of the population dt is here important to 
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remark, 'that it reanimated a principle ‘of division and 
mutual alienation, which had been overborne, and almost 
stifled, by the heavy pressure of the penal! code: 

A distinct cause of excitement, though connected with 
this in its operation, was the extraordinary increase’ of 
the number of the people. It appears”, that the popu- 
lation of Ireland, which in the year 1695 had been esti- 
mated at little more than a million, had in the year 1777 
been rated at considerably more than two millions and 
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a half, and in the year 1791 was found to exceed four 
In the year 1805 ‘it 


millions two hundred thousand. 
was estimated at nearly five millions and a half; and it 
has since been found by actual numeration to have 
exceeded seven millions seven hundred thousand. 


The proximate causes of this rapid increase appear to 


have been more particularly the general use of a species 
of food *, which multiplies at the least in a fourfold pro- 
portion the means of subsistence, and the habit of dis- 
pensing with every accommodation, which may not 
almost anywhere be found. The spring of population, 
thus assisted in a salubrious climate, and in long conti- 
nued tranquillity, would naturally expand itself with 
considerable force. The original adoption of the po- 
tatoe, as the prevailing food of the lower classes of the 


Irish, was most probably the result of indigence, eom- 


pelling them to abandontheir accustomed diet ; 
same indigence also probably gave being, 
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modations of life. The Irish peasantry accordingly was 
multiplied even by the influence of their distress, with a 
rapidity bearing some correspondence to the growth of 
an American settlement. 

During much of the last century two distinct drains 
served to carry away the redundancy of this extraordinary 
increase. The peasantry of the south and west of Ire- 
land were enlisted for the French and Spanish service, 
while those of the north contributed largely to people 
the West Indies and the settlements of North America. 
The former of these drains is stated to have been closed 
soon after the year 1748“, in which was concluded the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The inconvenience of re- 
dundant population was accordingly, after a few years, 
exhibited in domestic disturbances, the insurgents, named 
white-boys, having commenced their outrages in the year 
1762. The immediate occasion of the disturbance was 
the oppressive augmentation of rents’*, a peasantry mul- 
tiplied far beyond the demand for labour, bidding, as at 
an auction, for the spots of ground, on which they might 
exist. It was indeed found convenient to direct its vio- 
lence against the claims of the clergy, but its true prin- 
ciple was a resistance to the extortion of the landlords, 
From that insurrection to the rebellion of the year 1798, 
a scarcely-interrupted succession of local outrages has, 
under various denominations, disgraced the history of 
Ireland, assuming at length, in the progress of the dis- 
Sension of the country, a political character; and from 
the two contending parties of peep-of-day-boys*” and 
defenders ®, the last in the series of local insurgents, the 

44 Jnquiry into the Population of Ire- 2° The peep-af-day-boys, being Protes- 
land, p. 74. A « tants, endeavoured to take away arms 
15 Collectanea Politica, vol. i. p. 30. from Roman Catholics, who were then 
16 Ibid, p. 32. Inquiry, &c. p. 49. ‘ beginnirfy to provide them ; these, in re 
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of Orangemen, when they engaged in 
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absorbing association of United Irishmen, merging their 
mutual hostility in the common cause of rebellion, re- 
ceived a considerable support. 

While the Roman Catholics, both by the relaxation 
of the popery-laws, and by the numerical increase of the 
lower orders of the people, were acquiring importance 
in the state, the Presbyterians of Belfast stood forward 
to claim for them all the rights of citizens, the influence 
of commercial opulence having added strength to the 
natural tendency of a republican church. The deputies 
of the volunteers of Belfast’, sent to the national con- 
vention assembled in Dublin in the year 1783, were 
accordingly instructed to support the abolition of all 
their disqualifications. The instruction was disregarded 
by the convention, which looked only to a reform of par- 
liament ; but the same spirit continued to be cherished 
in that town, and after eight years gave heing to the 
association of United Irishmen. 

The revolution of France, the anniversary of which 
was solemnized at Belfast in the year 1791, animated 
the exertions of those, who were desirous of effecting 
considerable changes in favour of popular pretensions™. 
In the latter part of the same year, in which it was thus 
celebrated, the first club of United Irishmen accordingly 
was formed in Belfast; a second was soon afterwards 


open hostility ; but, as all these men after 


wards became United Irishmen, they had 
no connexion with those, who subsequently 
assumed that appellation, as adversaries 
to the political pretensions of Roman Ca- 


tholics. It is a curious fact that the, 


origin of the feud between those earlier 
Oranye-men and the Roman Catholics 
was merely casual, The people of two 


neighbouring districts in the county of* 
Armagh, where the feud was begun, Bro- . 


testants and Roman Catholics promis- 
cuously, were arrayed in two hostile par 
ties, in consequence of a dispute about 
the comparative merits of two horses in a 


race. When these disorderly associations 
had been thus formed, they proceeded 
to drive away servants, who had come 
from Connaught, not on account of their 
religion, but because they lowered the 
wages of labour. After some time a 
part of one of these associations com- 
mitted a robbery, the robbers being Ro- 
man Catholics. The Protestants on this 
account expfWeg all Roman Catholics 
from the associations, and the feud was 


begun. 

* Mem. of Theobald Wolfe Tone, vol. i. 
p.57. Lond, 1827, 

* Pieces of Irish History, p, 16—18, 
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constituted in Dublin, and many others were speedily 
associated throughout the northern province of Ireland. 
In these clubs the Roman Catholics added their nume- 
rical force to that of the Presbyterians, for effecting a 
reform in the representation: and the Presbyterians sup- 
ported the Roman Catholics in their claim of a removal 
of all political disabilities. 

In the history of the United Irishmen a distinction is 
stated to have existed between the original associations 
of the year 1791 and those”, which began to be organized 
in the autumn of the year 1794, and were completed in 
the year 1796. A distinction did certainly exist between 
them, inasmuch as the former were public, and proposed 
a reform of the house of commons, the latter were secret, 
and had for their object a revolution. But this distinc- 
tion was of little practical importance. The reform pro- 
posed by the earlier United Irishmen, being founded on 
universal suffrage, was a revolution in disguise, as it 
would have arrayed the population against the property 
of the country. It is in this view deserving of attention, 
that Mr. Emmet, who was probably the most moderate 
of the chiefs of the conspiracy, has actually mentioned”, 
among the advantages of a reform of parliament, such as 
he contemplated, a compulsory diminution of the rents 
of lands. 

Doctor Mac Neven indeed Itas declared*, that some 
of the most confidential men in the north would have 
been satisfied with the species of reform, which was 
proposed by Mr. George Ponsonby ; and that he was 
certain, that the country at large would have been con- 
tented with that™, which Mr. W. B. Ponsonby after- 
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wards submitted to the house of commons. . Mr. Emmet 
has also declared that”, after the failure of the invasion 
attempted at Bantry by the French, it was his: intention 
to recommend, if there had been any reasonable hope of 
the adoption of reform, that another messenger should 
be sent to France, to renounce the connexion formed with 
that country. But, besides that even the original United 
Irishmen explicitly proposed the establishment of uni- 
versal suffrage, the bill introduced by Mr. George Pon- 
sonby in the year 1793 was in effect lost through the 
immovable indifference of the people”, and it appears 
certain that the great body of the United Irishmen would 
have acquiesced even in the latter, only as it might 
appear to help them onward in the career of revolution. 
Mr. Emmet himself described the later United Irishmen 
as an association of immovable republicans, composed 
of men of the middling and lower classes of society, and 
only engulphing into it, in its progress, those persons of 
the upper ranks, who afterwards appeared as leaders. 
Neither was Mr. Emmet himself*’, nor doctor Mac Neven, 
connected with the association, until it had attained its 
maturity. Though therefore the ability of these two 
men did then place them at its head, it may reasonably 
be doubted, whether even their sentiments can be con- 
sidered as having been capable of influencing in favour 
of any modification of the constitution the multitude, 
over which they presided. 

In the year 1793 the urgent solicitation of the Roman 


thousand houses, and each returning two 
members, in whose election should vote, , 
besides all persons possessing freeholds 
of the annual value of forty shillings, all 
others possessing leasehold interests ofan 
annual value to be regulated, all possess- ° 
ing houses of a value to be also deter- , 
tained, all who should during a certain 
mumber of years have practised a trade 
in aay great city or town, and all who 
should enjoy the freedom of any city or 


town by birth, marriage, or servitude. 
The house thus constituted, was to sub- 
sist a determinate number of years.— 
Plowden, vol.ii. p. 621. * 

*5 Pieces of Irish History, pp. 224, 256. 

* Plowden} vgl. ii. p. 431. ‘A mis- 
tress,’ said Mr. Flood, ‘ which the peaple 
of Irelard sought’ for with a lover's appe- 
tite, was, when brought to their embraces, 
repudiated with a lover’s in¢onstancy.’ 
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Catholics of Ireland, presented in a petition to the king, 
obtained for them the elective franchise, together with 
some other advantages, in consideration of which they 
were then contented to forego the object of their other 
prayer for parliamentary reform. The concession how- 
ever appears not to have had any, even temporary ope- 
ration, in restraining the progress of the United Irishmen 
towards a revolution”, for early in the following year 
they published a plan of a strictly equal representation 
of the people on the principle of universal suffrage, and 
before its conclusion their association became secret and 
revolutionary. These considerations may prove how 
vain was the expectation of earl Fitzwilliam, who in the 
beginning of the year 1795 took possession of the govern- 
ment, that the agitation of the country might be calmed 
by merely satisfying the Roman Catholics. His brief 
government indeed exercised an important influence in 
accelerating the crisis of the public interests, his impru- 
dent encouragement exciting the most confident hope, 
which was suddenly repressed by his speedy and abrupt 
recall. 

The rebellion of the year 1798 however had its origin 
among the Presbyterians, not among the Roman Catho- 
lics, the latter being naturally more anxious for the 
removal of their own disabilities, than for changes inthe 
form of a government, in which they did not yet fully 
participate. It accordingly appeared at the close of the 
year 1796, when a French armament arrived in the 
bay of Bantry, that there was no military organization 
of the Roman Catholics in jhe south of Ireland. But, 
when the winds of heaven had dissipated that force®, 
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effectual means were employed for enlisting the Roman 
Catholics in the cause of revolution ; and so ardently 
did the bigotry of popery then engage in the struggle, 
that it shocked and disgusted the very men, who had 
been taught to unite with them for the attainment of the 
common freedom, and, by sending these back into the 
ranks of loyalty, effected eventually the deliverance of 
the country. 

Before the struggle of arms had been begun, the po- 
litical struggle of the parliament had reached its crisis 
in the secession of the opposition. When the plan of 
parliamentary reform, proposed by Mr. W. B. Ponsonby, 
was discountenanced by the house of commons, Mr. 
Grattan declared that, from that day, his party should 
cease to attend their meetings. From that day, the fif- 
teenth of May in the year 1797, it was his opinion that 
the Irish parliament was committed with the people ; 
nor did he again appear in the house of commons, 
until the agitation of the union brought him forward, to 
make an effort for preserving that, which three years 
before he had abandoned as incorrigible and hopeless. 
Great indeed were the benefits, which Ireland had re- 
ceived from its parliament ; and most natural was it, 
that its services should be remembered with affection 
in the hour of its distress, and that the champion of its 
independence should feel, that his own fame was em- 
bodied in its existence. That parliament however does 
not appear to have been fitted for a longer existence. 
Its situation was peculiar, and its duties were embar- 
rassing. One duty required, that it should maintain 
a close connexion with the British government; another 
demanded, that it shoyld preserve the confidence and 
attachment of the people of Ireland: - It adhered to the 
connexion, but it lost the people. Its friends indeed 
have alleged in its defence, that in the last period of its 
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existence it evinced the utility of a resident legislature 
by the promptness and vigour, with which it encountered 
insurrection. It is however an inappropriate defence of 
a legislative body, that, when it had ceased to be efh- 
cient as a legislature, it was still able to make war. 

The union itself may be regarded as a proof, that the 
parliament of Ireland had reached the natural limit of 
its duration. If such a measure were honestly adopted, 
the parliament must have become conscious of its own 
insufficiency ; if it were purchased by corruption, the 
parliament must have been unworthy toexist. The latter 
was the case, which actually occurred, all the sources of 
patronage being opened wide for the purpose. Pro- 
motion in every line was either granted, or promised in 
reversion; and asum of sixteen thousand pounds was 
applied to satisfy every person, who could show that he 
had been able to determine the choice of the representa- 
tives of any borough, which the measure should deprive 
of its representation. Such was indeed the repugnance 
of the parliament, that the measure was at the first pro- 
posal rejected, neither perhaps could it have been finally 
effected, if the place-law, obtained some time before by 
the efforts of the whig-party, had not supplied a con- 
venient method of alt¢ring the composition of the house 
of commons. The government could not in this case 
venture to appeal to the people dy a dissolution of the 
parliament; but so many of the adversaries of the mea- 
sure were contented to compromise their opposition by 
withdrawing under the operation of that act, that the 
minority supporting the government was transformed 
into a considerable majority. ~ 

- In obtaining the acquiescence.of one part of the peo- 
ple the governnfént was assisted, as in effecting the 
Scotish union, by the heterogeneous nature of the oppo- 
sition, one portion of that party being disposed to yield | 
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to all the pretensions of the Roman Catholics, the other 
being steadily determined to withhold every further 
concession. When earl Fitzwilliam was recalled from 
the government, the Roman Catholics were so hostile to 
the plan of a union®, which then began to be appre- 
hended®, that at a public meeting, held in Dublin, they 
declared, that they would resist even their own ‘ eman- 
cipation,’ if offered upon such a condition. In this 
state of their minds Mr, George Ponsonby, the leader 
of that part of the opposition which favoured the Roman 
Catholics, offered to the leader of the other, to engage 
for their support in opposing the union, if he would en- 
gage that his party should concur in admitting their pre- 
tensions. This offer was declined ; and it seems to have 
been then, when they had failed in treating with the 
opposition for their active support, that they treated with 
the lord lieutenant, the marquess Cornwallis, for their 
acquiescence in a plan, which they would willingly have 
resisted. To the arrangement at that time formed be- 
tween the viceroy and the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
the king was a stranger; but Mr. Pitt felt himself bound 
to retire from the administration, when he found that the 
scruples of his sovereign could not be removed. 

The history of Ireland, which fas been reviewed to 
the union, that the survey might be complete, presents a 
series of events most euriously combined. Its earlier 
period, unhappy as it was, prepared that party of Roman 
Catholics, which, in the struggles terminated by the 
English revolution, was opposed, as an antagonist force, 


9 Collectanea Politica, vol. iii. p. 135.” 


rating union.—Collectanea Politica, vol. 
51 From two passages in a printed let- 


ter, addressed by lord Fitzwilliam to,lord 
Carlisle, after he had been recalled, 
it appears that the postponement of fur- 
ther advantages, to be granted to thé 
Roman Catholics, had just then begun 
to be considered by the minister, ag con- 
ducive to the attainment of an incorpo- 


iii, pp. 134, 135. The minister has on 
this account been accused of planning to 
drive the Reman Catholics to a rebellion 
for the accomplishment of his policy. 
That he had no such atrocious purpose 
appears from the latter passage, in which 
it was proposed to defer the question tg 
the re-establishment of peace. 
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to the Scotish Presbyterians, and thus assisted in effect- 
ing the adjustment of the government of England. When 
this important function had been discharged, Ireland had 
then to prepare itself for entering with sufficient advan- 
tage into the general incorporation of an united empire, 
the preceding period of its history, however conducive 
to the general improvement and benefit in assisting to 
adjust the balance of the English constitution, having 
been inauspicious to the domestic interests of the coun- 
try. Of that preparation it was a necessary condition, 
that one of the two parties, by which it was distracted, 
should suffer a temporary depression so entire, that the 
other should not be embarrassed and obstructed in its 
efforts to attain national independence. The prosperity 
thus acquired, extended however its influence even 
to the party, by the depression of which it had been 
attained ; the Roman Catholics accordingly, participa- 
ting in the advantages achieved by the Protestants, rose 
again to a political importance, in which they were op- 
posed to the ascendency of the prevailing party; and a 
short struggle of rebellion, the natural result of an un- 
governed desire of independence among a portion of the 
Protestants, aided by the ancient disaffection of the 
adverse party, brought the country into a situation, in 
which the minister was able to consolidate the empire 
by the union”™ of Ireland. . 


In this union, from a combined con- four boroughs were wholly disfranchised, 


sideration of comparative population and 
revenue, a hundred members of the house 
of commons were allowed to Ireland, and 
twenty-eight temporal, with four spiritual 
lords. For reducing the number of the 
representative members, the capital and 
Cork alone of the cities and boroughs 
were permitted to return two¢..nd eighty- 


the sum of sixteen thousand pounds being 
paid in compensation for each. The im- 
perial house of commons is accordingly 
composed of six hundred and fifty-eight 
Members, five hundred and thirteen being 
returned by England, and forty-five by 


Scojland. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Of the history of Great Britain, from the end of the American war 
in the year 1783, to the beginning of the war with France 
in the year 1793. 


THE negotiations which terminated the war of the Ame- 
rican colonies, were begun and concluded in the adminis- 
tration of the earl of Shelburne, who had succeeded the 
marquess of Rockingham. When the death of the latter 
of these noblemen had dissolved the union of his ill-com- 
bined ministry, one portion of it remained in office under 
the direction of the former, while the other, led by Mr. 
Fox, went over to the opposition. This schism of the 
Whigs was the parent of the coalition, which gave the 
first wound to the credit of Mr. Fox. More deeply 
affected by the recent irritation of his quarrel with his 
late associate, than by his old animosity against his van- 
quished antagonist, he chose rather to seek an augmen- 
tation of his strength in a junction with the man, against 
whom he had forcibly and frequently denounced the 
vengeance of ari injured people, than listen to the con- 
ciliating overtures of him, who, from being his colleague, 
had become his successful rival. The measure had at 
the time all the success, which could have been expected. 
The ministry of lord Shelburne was forced to yield to the 
power of the united parties’, and the nation with sur- 
prise beheld for a few months in the offices of the two 
secretaries of state the two individuals, who had during 


® ~ 


1 His resignation is however By Mr. distinguished by the name of the house- 
Nicholls attributed to an affront, which hold troops, to vote against the peace. 
the king, as he conceived, had put upon Recollections, &c., Bl. 
him, in causing the party in parliament, 
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the whole of the American war maintained a political 
contest'of not less violence. 

In vain Mr. Fox represented’, that the question, in 
regard to which he had differed from lord North, was 
then at rest. In vain did his friend lord John Cavendish 
endeavour to shelter their coalition under the example 
of that union of interests, which in the German war had 
exalted to so proud an elevation the glory of the British 
government. It was felt by the public, that the contest 
of the two parliamentary leaders had been for a principle, 
and not merely for a measure, and that, though the war 
had ceased, the difference of principle could not be for- 
gotten without an inconsistency, which should destroy all 
confidence in the sincerity and steadiness of statesmen. 
Though a union of interests had, in a difficult crisis, given 
being to a ministry, which was ennobled by the successes 
of the nation, yet only the partiality of friendship could 
discover any correspondence in this coalition. No marked 
opposition of principle had separated the parties of that 
celebrated ministry °*, nor were they brought together by 
any mutual trafficking for support. The arrangement of 
the new ministry was dictated by the superiority of one 
master-mind, and the nation contemplated only the in- 
dividual, whom it had forced into power, as the single 
person capable of effecting the salvation of the state. 

' The prime mover in all these proceedings appears to 
have been Mr. Burke, who in the earlier administration 
of the marquess of Rockingham had been selected to be 
his secretary *, as the marquess was unacquainted with 
official business, and who had,since acquired a guiding 
influence in his party. To the persona! animosity, enter- 
i 3 Aanals af the Reign of-George Ill, edly ee by the name of single-speech 
vA. dep. 160; ->, Hamiliton) who was secretary to the lord 
103 Aneedotes of the Kar] of Chatham, lieutenant. He was at this time engaged 
Wali b yp. 142478... in conducting the Annual, Register for 


* Mr.: Burka, had ot ge to, Ireland a5 Dadsley the bopkseller.—Nicholls, p, 20, 
private secretary to Hamilton (gene 
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tained by Mr. Burke against the earl of Shelburne, has 
been attributed the disruption of the whig-party con- 
sequent to the death of the marquess®; and to the 
speculation of the same individual has also been ascribed 
the famous India-bill, introduced by Mr. Fox into parlia- 
ment ®, which overthrew his ministry, and elevated Mr. 
Pitt. The ascendency, which the extraordinary genius 
and information of Mr. Burke had gained for him over 
the mind of the marquess of Rockingham, was continued 
over that of the duke of Portland, who succeeded as the 
head of the party, and he was accordingly the chief 
adviser, while Mr. Fox was the most efficient debater of 
the Whigs. 

The affairs of the eastern settlements had two years 
before attracted the attention of the parliament’, and two 
committees had been appointed for considering the 
numerous and vehement complaints of male-administra- 
tion, which resounded from every quarter. It was ad- 
mitted by all persons, that some important change of the 
Indian government had become indispensably necessary. 
The factories of a commercial country had within a few 


5 Nicholls, pp. 45, 49, 50. Thismay the court. Lord North indeed saw that 


perhaps be sufficiently explained by the 
preference, which the king had manifested 
for the earl over the marquess, with whom 
all the hopes of Mr. Burke were connected. 
The king had sent lord Thurlowto the 
marquess about the formation of a new 
ministry; but, when the marquess re- 
quired to be admitted to an audience 
before any arrangement should be nade, 
the king sent for the earl, arranged the 
administration with him, and then sent 
him to the marquess.—Ibid., pp. 43, 44. 
® Ibid. p.55. Mr. Nicholls has cén- 
nected this measure with an unsuccessful 
speculation in India-stock, in which Mr. 
Burke had ,been concerned.—Ibid., pp: 
54,55. It seems however to have been 
a speculation sufficiently obvisns to a man 
confident th his own talents, whese hupes 
of advanceiment were all connected with 
the success of # party discountenaneed by 


it was goo daring, and remarked that he 
thought it a guod receipt to knock up an 
admunistration—lIbid., p. 56. 

7 The first considerable acquisition’ of 
territory occurred in the year 1765, and 
in the years immediately succeeding se- 
veral acts of parliament passed, the object 
of which however was only the regulation 
of dividends, and other finaneial ebncezns 
of the company. In the year 1773 the 
abuses of the government catised’a law to 
be enacted for correcting them, but it 
proved very inadequate to its purpose. 
In the year 178} it was judged necessary 
tv appoint two committees for the con- 
sideratiuoa, of the affairs of India, and 


these continued ta sit until the close of 


the session of the year 1783. In'the Rt- 


‘lowmp November Mr. Fox proposéd his 


plan.—Bishop Tomline’s Mem. of Mx Pitt, 


Wok, Spi LIGHTS, ‘eon TBQTT 
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years been extended into a great empire. Territorial 
control had accordingly become vested in a society of 
merchants, and territorial revenue had become combined 
with the interests of their commerce. Abuses enormous 
and multiplied had grown out of a system thus heteroge- 
neous and disproportioned. It had therefore become 
urgently necessary to introduce into it such modifications, 
as might accommodate the management to the altered 
circumstances of the company, and prevent by a more 
efficient superintendence the perpetual recurrence of 
misgovernment. 

The necessary materials for this important deliberation 
had been already collected by the two Indian committees ; 
the public mind had become impatient of the complaints, 
which had been referred to their consideration; and after 
the loss of thirteen western colonies, it was aaa that 
the nation should look with increased solicitude to its 
eastern possessions. In an evil hour for the ministry it 
was determined, to endeavour to render the new arrange- 
ment instrumental to its permanence, by establishing a 
lasting interest in the parliament. It was accordingly 
proposed to subject the affairs of the company to a board 
of commissioners, nominated in the first instance by the 
parliament, and removable only in consequence of the 
address of either house. As the places of these commis- 
sioners should become vacant, they were to be filled by 
the nomination of the crown ; but the original members, 
being named in the bill, and not removable at pleasure, 
formed a phalanx of ministerial strength, devoted to the 
projector of the measure, and independent of the execu- 
tive authority. 

It is not easy to cgnceive, that«this measure could have 
been planned with any other design, than that of securing 
such a personal influence in the parliament, as might be 
too strong for the sovereign, since whatever reason might 
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exist for vesting in the crown the right of making the 
subsequent appointments, must have been, on any general 
principle, not less applicable to the original board. Con- 
sidered in reference to personal aggrandisement it is on 
the contrary consistent and intelligible. The parliamen- 
tary strength, acquired by the original appointments, 
would control the succeéding nominations ; and the crown 
might thus be safely gratified with the exterior form of 
royal nominations, while the nation should continue to be 
governed by the same party, through the influence of India. 

The powers to be granted to the board were suitable 
to the design of strengthening the party, which was then 
possessed of power. The abuses of the East-India-com- 
pany having arisen from the acquisition of an extensive 
territory, all which could be necessary for its reformation, 
was to subject its political concerns to the superintend- 
ence of the government, while its commercial interests 
should be reserved to the direction, under which they 
had hitherto prospered, and under which alone they 
could be managed with success. This moderation how- 
ever was not compatible with the plan of converting the 
influence of India to the support of the minister. Mr. 
Fox accordingly proposed to vest in the commissioners, 
not merely the control of the political administration 
of the company, but, together with the direct manage- 
ment of its territorial possessions and revenues, the entire 
regulation even of its commerce. 

The Whigs had long commanded the government by 
the strength of their parliamentary combinations. That 
strength had however been found to be insufficient since 
the accession of George III., and the India-bill seems to 
have been an effort to supply, by the influence of India, 
the deficiency of their awn power, when they were no 
longer assisted by the influence of the crown. The effort 
failed, and the consequence was a further change in the 
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character of the party. In their opposition to the minis- 
ter, who had engaged the country in the war of America, 
they had been led to adopt principles of independence, 
exceeding the cautious moderation with which their pre- 
decessors had maintained the struggle of the English re- 
volution. From this time they were forced to look more to 
the people for support, and their strength thenceforward 
consisted rather in the popularity of their principles’, 
than in the influence which they could command in the 
house of commons by their aristocratic connexions. 

By the proposed seizure of the rights of a great 
chartered society the jealousy of the public was strongly 
excited, and other corporate bodies, alarmed by a pre- 
cedent of so much danger, presented petitions against 
the bill, as a flagrant violation of the rights of property. 
The disapprobation of the king also was declared to lord 
Temple, who had availed himself of the privilege of his 
rank, to declare his sentiments to his sovereign. Though 
pressed thus at once by the king and by the people, the 
ministry continued for a short time to struggle with the 
difficulties of its situation, and violent resolutions were 
carried in the house of commons’, denouncing the indig- 


® It has been remarked by bislfop Tom- 
line, that the language of one of these 
was very similar to that of the house of 
commons, which brought Charles I. to 
the scaffold, and overturned the constitu- 
tion. This was ‘ that in the present situ- 
ation of his majesty’s dominions it is 
peculiarly necessary that there should be 
an administration which has the con- 
fidence of the house and of the public’ 
The requisition of the parliament in the 
time of Charles I. was ‘that the power 
should be placed in the hands of those, in 
whom parliament, meaning the house of 
commons, could confide.” The bishop 
has inferred from letters wrfiten by the 
kiug to Mr. Pitt, and from other authori- 
ties, that the king had formed a serious 
intention of retiring to Hanover, if Mr. 
Fox and his party should prevail. Mem, 
of Mr, Pitt, vol. i. p. 253, 


® In this quest of popularity Mr. Fox, 
who had attached himself to the party, 
supported on every occasion the measure 
of parliamentary reform, which was how- 
ever%s uniformly opposed by Mr. Burke, 
who knew that the strength of the party 
consisted in its borough-influence. The 
question was entailed on the parliament 
by the war of America, the public discon- 
tent having in the year 1779 jae a 
beginning to associations, formed in dif. 
erent parts of the kingdom for effectu- 
ating the measure. Bya general meeting 
of the friends of reform held at the house 
of the duke of Richmond, in London, in 
‘the year 1782, Mr. Pitt was deputed to 
propose it in the house of commons. Mr. 
Pitt was then not in office. <A specific 
measure of this kind was two years after- 
wards proposed by him, when prime 
minister, but he subsequently abandoned 
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nation of that assembly against those who should report 
the opinion of the king, or advise a dissolution. It was 
however forced to yield to a new ministry, at the head 
of which was Mr. Pitt. 

The long administration of lord North had afforded a 
proof, that during a popular war, for the war of America 
was popular in Great Britain, the crown was enabled to 
support a minister against the opposition of the Whigs. 
That opposition did at last prevail against the minister, 
but not until the misfortunes of the war had deprived it 
of popularity, and thereby destroyed the credit of the 
administration. It was at this time to be seen, whether 
a minister could be supported against the Whigs with- 
out such assistance. For this it was necessary, that by 
some means the favour of the public should be attached 
to the individual, who should be the object of the pre- 
ference of the sovereign. This occurred at the advance- 
ment of Mr. Pitt. The connexions of the Whigs were 
still able to maintain a resistance, which could be over- 
come only by dissolving the parliament ; but the minister 
of the crown was also the minister of the people, and in 
the new parliament it was discovered, that his power 
was firmly established. 


it as dangerous. His proposal was that the year 1787, attached himself to the 
thirty-six decayed boroughs should beslis- | Whigs, and in the year 1793, when the 
franchised, on their own application to country had recently engaged in the war 
parliament for that purpose, those persons with France, brought the question again 
who had a beneficial interest in such bo- forward, declaring that he was ready to 
roughs being compensated from a public _ proceed even to universal suffrage, rather 
fund. The representation of these bo- than suffer the constitution to remain un~ 
roughs was to be transferred to the coun- altered. The repeal of the corporation-law 
ties and the metropolis. If any boroughs and thetest-lawwas another measure of the 
should remain so small and decayed, as? Whigs, brought forward in a he 1790 
to fall within a limit to be fixed by par- by Mr. Fox, and opposed by Mr, Burke,’ 
liament in reference to the number of | who however admitted that ten years 
houses, their representation should in the before he wasld have given it his support. 
like manner be transferred to such con- This was carried in the year 1828.— . 
siderable towns, as might desird the pri- ¢ Bishop Tomline’s Mem. of Mr. Pitt, vol.i. 

vilege. The right of voting in counties Pp. 51—54, 450—454. Gifford’s Life 

was to be extended to copyholders. Mr. Mr. Pitt, vol. iii. pp, 135, 438—455 ; . 
Grey who first appeared in parliamentin vol. i. p. 362; vol. ii. pp. 446,464. ry 


VOL. IV. 21 
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The crisis, in which the new minister assumed. the 
direction of affairs, was arduous and embarrassing. A 
war had been recently concluded under the pressure of 
a severe necessity, and by that war had been severed 
from the empire thirteen colonies, which the illustrious 
parent of the minister had deemed necessary even to its 
existence, while the public burdens had been nearly 
doubled by the expenses incurred in the struggle”. It 
accordingly became the duty of the minister ta provide 
for a greatly increased expenditure, when the resources, 
by which it was to be supplied, appeared to have been 
considerably, if not fatally reduced. It was indeed soon 
discovered, that the separation of the American states 
had by no means inflicted a wound, from which the em- 
pire was never to recover. As the benefit of the con- 
nexion had resulted from the commercial relations, which 
it had formed between them and the mother-country, so, 
when these relations had been formed, and the colonies 
had become capable of maintaining a separate existence, 
it was the true interest of the mother-country, equally as 
of the colonies, that the connexion should be dissolved, 
and that they should be allowed to act with the free 
energies of a distinct community. In effecting the se- 
paration a war had occurred, which seems to have been 
necessary for giving combination to the transatlantic 
states, which would probably have been else involved in 
a civil war among themselves. This war had loaded 
the mother-country with a considerable accumulation of 
debt; and, though it may well be questioned, whether 
the additional debt then contracted was not a part of 
those multiplied combinations, which intertwine the in- 
terests of our complex govermment, yet the immediate 


« ©  e@ 
The national debt at the commence- 121,269,992/.-——Sinclair’s Hist. of the 
ment of the American war was 135,943, Public Revenue, vol. i. p, 474. 
051/. The increase dunog the war was 
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pressure constituted a difficulty, which could be re- 
moved only by a consummate skill in the management 
of the public resources. 

The new minister was confessedly the individual 
fitted beyond all others to heal the wounds of his 
bleeding country, to recruit her strength, and to prepare 
her for a struggle, in which every energy was to be 
strained to its utmost exertion. For these great pur- 
poses financial ability alone would not have been sufh- 
cient. The timid prudence of Walpole was able to 
extricate the government, when no impending convulsion 
required, that the powers of the nation should be raised 
to the capacity of extraordinary efforts. Under his ad- 
ministration accordingly the industry of the country ac- 
cumulated the treasures of commerce, but its military 
Spirit was suffered to decline; nor did Great Britain re- 
cover her rank among the nations of Europe, until the 
vigour of the elder Pitt had infused a soul into the com- 
munity. Inthe union of political firmness with financial 
ability the later minister was eminently superior to Wal- 
pole, whose maxim was never to disturb what was at 
rest, The king of Prussia, with perhaps affected scorn, 
called him ‘a minister of preparatives.’ The appella- 
tion itself is a testimony, that he was alive to the dangers 
of his country, and eager to avert by seasonable precau- 
tion the peril, which, if suffered to approach nearer, it 
might be difficult to repel. This political precaution 
was assisted and supported by a commanding eloquence, 
which could exalt into a magnanimous liberality the 
sordidness of self-interest, and excite and concentrate 
the energies of a people. His eloquence was not indeed 
like that of his father, impetuous and.overbearing ; but, 
clothed in a moral dignity, ,it asserted a calm and tem- 
perate dominion. His part however was not, like that 
of his father, to rouse to sudden and extraordinary 

2L2 
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exertion a nation corrupted by the enjoyment of a long’ 
tranquillity, for his administration had succeeded a 
period of war, and he had only to maintain during peace 
the spirit, which had been recently exercised in the war 
of America. | 

As the balance of our popular government could not 
be preserved without an adequate opposition, so was that, 
which Mr. Pitt encountered, worthy of all his talents. 
Its general principles were attractive of the popular sen- 
timent, and the triumvirate of genius, by which it was 
led, was such as perhaps no age or nation could parallel. 
While its chief leader, Mr. Fox, was eminent for his 
rapid and persuasive argumentation, and was perhaps 
yet more distinguished by that irresistible simplicity, 
which binds the hearts of men in chains indissoluble, he 
was supported by all that rich variety of talent, which, 
though necessary to complete the intellectual force of 
the party, was perhaps incompatible with his own pecu- 
liar character. The philosophic fancy of Burke sup- 
plied, with inexhaustible profusion, all the principles 
and the images, which could have any relation to each 
successive subject of discussion ; and, while the wit of 
Sheridan maintained the ordinary conflict of debate, his 
classic eloquence was such, that on the memorable trial 
of Hastings he was honoured with the concurrent admi- 
ration of the two great chieftaing of the opposing parties. 
The contentions of such men remind us of the gods of 
Homer, mingling in the strife of mortals. 

The political conduct of Mr. Fox however was appro- 
priate to his position, and characterised him as an able 
leader of opposition, not as a wise and consistent states- 
man. . He would have exalted*the parliament above the 
crewn to secure his power. by the India-bill, and he 
would have exalted the heir apparent above. the parlia- 
ment to recover it by the regency: he roused the jealousy 
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of tle English manufacturers against Ireland in the dis- 
cussion of the commercial adjustment, and he protested 
against the union as injurious to the rights of Ireland: 
he inflamed the selfishness of the merchants against the 
Russian armament, and concurred with it in applauding 
the yet more distant and more speculative enterprise of 
Nootka-Sound : he opposed a French treaty on account 
of the inevitable and eternal rivalry of the two nations, 
and he opposed the French war on account of the in- 
offensive harmlessness of France in a revolutionary and 
republican excitation. To reconcile these proceedings 
as the movements of a consistent policy, would require 
more complicated considerations, than philosophy has 
ever devised, for adjusting an erroneous philosophy to 
the simplicity of the motions of nature. 

The first of the measures of Mr. Pitt, when he was 
established in power, was to provide means for restoring 
the failing credit of his country, for, though peace had 
been re-established, it had not brought with it the re- 
establishment of the finances, which were still inade- 
quate to the expenditure’. The deficiency the minister 
contrived to supply by various regulations for the pre- 
vention of smuggling, which had ebeen carried to an 
alarming extent. A loan being still necessary for satis- 


8 

16 Tn the year ending January 5th, 
1784, the permanent taxes produced very 
little more than ten millions, which was 
nearly half a million less than the in- 
terest of the public funded debt, the civil 
list, and the appropriated duties for the 
payment of which they were the only 
security. Besides these charges, the 
annua nses of the army, navy, ord- 
nance, and miscellaneous services, esti- 
mated at four milliona, were to be de- 
frayed, for which there was no provision, 
except the land and malt taxes votéd 
every year, and producing only two mil- 
lions and a half. From this comparison 
of the actual income and unavoidable 


expenditure of the country, including 


only the funded part of the public debt, 
it appears that there was a deficiency of 
ulmost two millions a year in the revenue, 
which was principally owing to a failure 
in the estimated produce of the taxes im- 
posed by lord North, during the American 
war. There was also an enormous un- 


* funded debt, the precise amount of which 


could not at present be ascertained, but 
which must necessanly be funded, and 


ethe interest Qrovided for, so that the 


whole deficiency could not be considered 


eas less than three millions a year, with- 


out ‘any allowance for a sinking fund.’— 
Bishop Tomline’s Mem. of Mr. Pitt, 
vol, 1. pp. 358, 359. 
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fying the public exigencies, he greatly improved the 
mode of negotiating, by opening the transaction to a 
public competition, instead of managing it secretly, as 
had been customary, with a select number of favoured 
individuals. By this altered arrangement, which from 
that time has been invariably observed, the most advan- 
tageous conditions were procured for the nation, and a 
source of the most debasing influence was wholly cut 
off from the patronage of the minister. 

The attention of Mr. Pitt was then employed in pro- 
viding a substitute for the India-bill, which had proved 
fatal to the power of his predecessor. In the early 
struggle of his power a plan of this kind had been 
already proposed without success. The dissolution of 
the parliament had however removed the impediment by 
changing the composition of the house of commons ; and 
a new bill, similar in its general principles, but enlarging 
the powers of the board of control and the governor- 
general, passed at this time in both houses by great 
majorities. The principles, upon which the minister 
challenged a comparison of his bill with that of Mr. 
Fox, were that he had respected the charter of the 
company as much ” as was at all compatible with the 
interests of the public; and that the power, which it had 
become necessary to withdraw, from the company, he 
had transferred to the executive authority of the con- 
stitution, instead of shackling that authority by the in- 
tervention of a parliamentary nomination of commis- 
sioners. 

In this session accordingly, the first in which the 
power of the minister was ¢stablished, were laid the 
oa of that system of, administration, which so 


4 My. Pits left to fis company the Bishop Toimliné’s Mem. of Mr Pstt; vil, is 
whale management of this -patforiages p. 397, oe 
equally as df the commerce of India— ~ ' 
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wonderfully improved the resources of the nation. By 
various regulations the finances were recovered froma 
most alarming depression’; by the new method of 
managing a loan an honest and economical arrangement 
was substituted for one, which had lavished the property 
in corrupting the guardians of the people; and by the 
new form of government constituted for India, the eastern 
possessions of the empire were as intimately connected 
with the monarchy, as appeared to be consistent with 
their peculiar circumstances and character. The pros- 
perity resulting from these measures, enabled the minis- 
ter, within two years afterwards, to complete the system. 
The revenue having within that time considerably ex- 
ceeded the expenditure, the minister availed himself of 
the opportunity, for creating a sinking-fund on an im- 
proved and permanent principle. Such a fund had been 
originally established by Walpole in the year 1716; 
but, no precaution having been employed for protecting 
it from alienation, it had become ineffectual. The new 
sinking-fund was vested in certain select commissioners, 
who were required to employ it in a quarterly purchase 
of stock. The only practicable improvement was adopted 
in the year 1792, by enacting that, when a new loan 
should become necessary, an additional fund of one in 
the hundred should be provided for its discharge. 

The question of the regency, which was agitated in 
the year 1789, when the king had become incapacitated 
for exercising the executive authority, reversed the posi- 
tions of the two great leaders of the British parliament, 
exhibiting Mr. Pitt as thes advocate of the rights of the 
lords and commons“ in selecting and restricting the 

® * 


18 In simplifying the collechion of tha casion is represented by Mr. Nicholls as 
revenue it was found necessary to propose rovoked by that of Mr. Fox and his 
early | thousand pelea oe riends. ‘ Mr. Fox,’ says he, ‘ returned 
shop omline, vol. ii. p. 19, . from abroad ; the prince gave himself up 

4 The conduct of Mr. Pitt on this oc- to his guidance; the injudicious advice of 
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person to be intrusted with the office of filling the place 
of the sovereign, in opposition to Mr. Fox, who con- 
tended for the rightful and indivisible transmission of 
the powers of royalty to the heir apparent of the crown. 
The dissension, which then occurred between the two 
contending parties, had an important influence in mani- 
festing the imperfect nature of the connexion subsisting 
between the two kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, 
as it gave occasion to a difference of conduct between 
the two legislatures. In Great Britain it seems to have 
served also to rectify the constitutional policy of the 
minister, or at least to exhibit him to the people ina 
constitutional character. He had risen to power on the 
combined support of the crown and of the people, in 
opposition to the existing house of commons. It seems 
as if this special occasion had presented itself, that the 
same minister might be disposed to seek in turn the sup- 
port of the legislature, and, if only for his own security, 
to magnify its powers. 

One great measure, originated in the administration 
of Mr. Pitt, though not perfected until the opposite party 
had again acquired the temporary possession of power, 
may fairly be considered as reflecting glory on him, who, 
in the responsible and embarrassing situation of a minis- 
ter, gave to it from its earliest discussion, ineffectually 
indeed, but strenuously and unéquivocally, all the sup- 
port of his talents and personal authority. The trade in 
the unhappy natives of Africa was in the year 1788 
first submitted to the consideration of the parliament by 
Mr. Pitt, in the unavoidabJe absence of Mr. Wilber- 


lord Loughborough, the inceatious lan- ewith diminished powers.’—Recollections, 
guage of Charles Fox, and the folly and &c., p.71. 

arrogance of Mr. Burke and others, ¢ 1b Tie first public attempt to put a 
brought Mr. Pitt to declare, that although stop to this traffic, was made by the 
the regency should be vested in the prince quakers of the southern provinces of 
of Wales, it should be vested in him (North) America, who, soon after the 
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force. On this occasion Mr. Pitt gave an assurance of 
an early and attentive investigation of the subject: in 
the year 1791 the abolition of the trade was earnestly, 
though in vain, recommended by him, as not only de- 
manded by justice, but also consistent with sound policy; 
and in the following year, while he zealously contended 
for its immediate extinction, a resolution for suppressing 
it at the subsequent period was actually carried. There 
is indeed no reason for supposing, that the influence of 
his ministerial situation was ever employed in favour of 
this measure. But it seems to be sufficiently creditable 
to a minister, who relied so much on the confidence of 
the mercantile interest of the country, that he should, 
without any reserve, have given to this great revolution 
of commerce all the assistance of his talents and the 
authority of his name. The gradual progress too, which 
the measure appears to have made towards its completion, 
seems to justify the persuasion, that his support was 
really, though slowly, efficacious, and that he prepared the 
way for the success, with which it was finally crowned. 
The foreign policy of Mr. Pitt, in this period of his 
administration, appears to be capable of abiding the 
most jealous examination. By the firmness of his repre- 
sentations, in the year 1787, he restrained the govern- 
ment of France from giving support to the malecontents 
of the Dutch republic: by yet more active measures, in 
the year 1790, he vindicated the honour of his country 
against the grasping ambition of Spain, which had 
prompted hostilities at Nootka-Sound, on the north- 
western coast of America, and in the year 1791, though 
he was forced to yield to the clamour of the opposition, 


® » 
establishment of American indepexdence, brethren, presented a similar petition to 
presented addresses for that purpose Yo the house of commons. Bishop Tom- 
their several legislative assemblies; and, _line’s Mem. of Mr. Pitt. vol. ii. pp. 93, 
' in 1787, the same sect in England, fol- 94, It was abolished in the year 1807, 
lowing ‘the example of their American 
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he in no inconsiderable degree succeeded in repressing, 
by another armament, an ambitious enterprise com- 
menced by Russia against Turkey. The wisdom of his 
policy in this last instance was indeed denied by his 
opponents, who had given their approbation to his con- 
duct in the others. They objected to it, that he was 
involving his country in a war for the disputed posses- 
sion of a savage desert, and for supporting infidels against 
a Christian people, while the true interest of the nation 
required a close connexion with Russia. To these re- 
presentations however it was answered, that the alien- 
ation of Russia had been manifested in the ‘ armed neu- 
trality’ of the north; and that the support of Turkey 
was a necessary part of a combined system of operations, 
which by connecting Great Britain, the Dutch provinces, 
Prussia, Poland, Sweden and Turkey, should draw across 
Europe a chain of political protection. So strongly was 
the mind of the minister impressed with the policy of 
supporting this sextuple alliance, that he regretted in 
his last hours the weakness, with which he had relin- 
quished his Russian armament, as the only part of his 
political conduct, of which he saw reason for repenting '*. 

In these arrangements of domestic and foreign policy 
were passed the ten years, which intervened between 
the wars of the two revolutions of America and France. 
The growing prosperity of the ndtion was manifested in 
the augmented productiveness of the taxes, and in the 
continually increasing value of the merchandise exported 
and imported; and in the year 1792, the minister in- 
dulged himself in a glowing, statement of the advan- 
tageous condition of the country, and of the various 
causes, which had oo-operated fo raise it to a height so 
enviable. The season of severe ‘trial, he observed, was 


18 This anecdote is given on the authority of the late lord Redeadale. 
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atanend. The country had endured a shock of dis- 
memberment, which had seemed to threaten it with 
irrecoverable ruin, and, far from sinking under the blow, 
had gradually attained to a degree of vigour, which it 
had never before possessed. The actual state of the 
country, he remarked in the words of Tacitus, was a 
state, not of mere desire and hope, but of confidence and 
streneth ”. | 

Little did the minister then foresee, that even within 
a year from this time a contest should commence, not for 
the preservation of a distant dependency, not for the 
maintenance of a remote and doubtful interest, but for 
the security of national existence ; not to continue during 
a few campaigns, and to be terminated as soon as the 
redundancy of national vigour should have been ex- 
hausted on both sides, but seemingly inexpiable and 
interminable, admitting no compromise, and apparently 
leading to no conclusion. There never was, said Mr. 
Pitt in the beginning of the year 1792, a time in the 
history of this country, when, from the situation of Eu- 
rope, we might more reasonably expect fifteen years of 
peace, than at the present moment; and on the first day 
of February in the following year war was declared by 
France against Great Britain and Holland. How does 
such an issue of his expectation confound the confidence 
of man, and expose the folly of his short-sighted specu- 
lation ! 

That this war was not, as has often been alleged, pro- 
voked by GreatBritain, has been abundantly demonstrated. 
It has been shown that Great Britain did not accept the 
invitation to be a party to the hostile conference, held at 
Pilnitz by the emperor and the king of Prussia in 


7 Nunc demum redit animus——ne¢ _ sed ipsius voti fiduciam ac robur assump- 
spem modo ac votum securitas publica, serit—De Vita Agricole, praf. 
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August. in the year 1791"; that towards the close of 
that summer she protected for France the island of Saint 
Domingo against an overpowering insurrection of the 
negroes ®, declining to take possession of that colony 
until war had been declared between the two nations ; 
that in the beginning of the year 1792 she reduced her 
naval and military establishments *, and remitted taxes, 
and was not a party to the treaty of Pavia in March of 
that year, whereas France at the very same time made 
preparations for largely augmenting, not only her military, 
but also her marine force; that in declining to mediate 
between France and the allied powers of Austria and 
Prussia in June of the same year”', she only declined an 
interposition, by which France designed to involve her 
in the war as an ally, the war being a measure of the 
French policy to favour the progress of the revolution, 
and the mediation not having been desired by the allied 
powers; that the recall of the British ambassador after 
the dethronement of the king of France was, in the 
actual state of that country, a measure of necessity ”, 
and not accompanied by any circumstance of hostility ; 
that in the same summer she declined to join the powers 
confederated against France”; that before the end of 
November *, Savoy had“ been incorporated with France, 


#8 Marsh’s Hist. of the Politics of will carsy them, or they will return and 


Great Britain and France, &c., vol. i. p. 
36. London, 1800. 

19 Thid., p. 43, &c. 

29 Thid., p. 66, &c. 

* Thid., p. 117, &c. In regard to this 
matter Mr, Marsh has proved, that the 
war with Austria was provoked by the 
French government to favour the aboli- 
tion of royalty. War was declared by 
the Frerich in April, and royalty was 
abulished in the following August.-Ibid., 
p. 132, &c. ‘Peace,’ said Roland, ‘is 
out of the question: we have three hun- 
dred thousand men in arms; we must 
make them march as far as their legs 


cut our throats.’ 

® Tbid., p. 163, &c. In the list of 
grievances alleged against the British 
government, at the time of the declara~ 
tion of war, there is none prior to the 
recall of lord Gower. 

8 Thid., p. 172, note. 

* Ibid, p. 187, &c. A defensive 
treaty had in the year 1788 been con- 
cluded between Great Britain and the 
Duteh states, by which Great Britain 
was specially bound to protect all the 
franchises anfi liberties of the latter, of 
which that which they exercised over the 
Scheldt was the principal, The Scheldt 
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in contradiction to the formal renunciation of all plans of 
eonquest, Belgium declared independent under the pro- 
tection of France, and the navigation of the Scheldt 
opened in disregard of all the existing relations of Eu- 
rope; that in the same month the national convention 
denounced by a formal decree *, that France was ready 
to assist every people, which was willing to rebel against 
its own government, and actually entered into commu- 
nication with the seditious societies of England, concert- 
ing a plot with them in the following month to effect a 
revolution; that in December the French nation even 
declared war against any people **, which should refuse 
to revolutionise its government ; that on the thirteenth 
of January in the year 1793 it was acknowledged that 
Great Britain had to that time observed a strict neu- 
trality*’; and that on the first of February war was 
declared *, not by Great Britain against France, but by 
France against Holland and Great Britain. These con- 
siderations are in this place important, not for the vindi- 
cation of the British government, which is not the object 
proposed, but to explain the nature of the great struggle, 
which ensued, by showing that the war was in its spirit 
and character but a development of that democratic vio- 
lence, which had been generated in the destruction of 
the monarchy of France. 

In the commencement of this great struggle the pre- 
sent review of modern history finds its termination. The 
federative system of Europe was then dissolved, as the 


moreover, when the French had become 
masters of the Austrian Netherlands, 
would have afforded a station for French 
ships of war.—Marsh’s Hist. of thé Pali- 
tics of Great Britain and France, &c., 
vol. i. p. 255—257. > * 6 

% Ibid., p. 199, &e. 

% Ibid. p. 314, &c. It was afterwards 
pretended that this decree was applicable 


only to those, who, after having conquered 
their hberty, may request the fraternity 
and assistance of the French republic, by 
a solumg and unequivocal expression of 
the general will. But Mr. Marsh has 
exposed the falsehood of this allegation, 
—IThid., vol. ii. p. 43. 

%7 [bid., vol. 1. p. 76, note. 

8 Tbid., p. 262. 
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government, by which it had, in its more perfect form, 
been chiefly supported, was also ruined. It is indeed 
matter of deep and interesting reflection, that the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, far from participating in the pre- 
vious tendency to decay, had advanced through the 
preceding century in a scarcely interrupted progress of 
improvement. While France was gradually sinking into 
a dissolution of its principles, and the federal combina- 
tions of the continent were so relaxed, as to afford no 
reasonable hope of protection, the British empire im- 
proved its arrangements and augmented its resources ; 
and even amidst the struggle, in which it was at length 
engaged with its great adversary, it availed itself of the 
very alarm and danger of its situation, to complete the 
concentration of its power by the incorporating union of 
Ireland. This empire had indeed suffered a temporary 
depression, while it was throwing off dependencies, which 
had then attained to maturity, and in the continuance of 
the connexion would have occasioned only embarrass- 
ment and confusion; but it recovered rapidly from the 
distress of the separation, and was raised to a prosperity 
unexampled in the history of human policy, just when 
only the existence of such a government could stem the 
progress of ruin, and preserve for another period of history 
the hopes of mankind. The war, so long waged between 
these two great nations, was accordingly the struggle of 
all the political and moral machinery of improved society 
against the brute force of a nation, which had first de- 
stroyed its government, and then armed itself against the 
repose and happiness of the surrounding countries. That 
struggle has long since been completed in the final dis- 
comfiture of France. ,What new order of things may at 
length arise out of the ruin of the former system, it is not 
for human wisdom to anticipate. 

The period of the later and better arrangement of the 
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political interests of Europe has bequeathed to succeed- 
ing ages a rich inheritance of science, which in Great 
Britain has received a continued augmentation, even 
since that arrangement has been destroyed, as the British 
empire alone of the European governments was not over- 
whelmed in the general ruin. Chemistry in particular 
has within that period first assumed a scientific form, and 
has subsequently been wonderfully extended by new dis- 
covery. In forming this inheritance various countries 
have contributed to increase the stores of genius, but we 
find in Great Britain both the commencement of chemical 
science and its grand result, the latter connected with a 
name, which is now placed beside that of her own New- 
ton in the records of philosophy. 

Assisted by the discovery of Leibnitz, which had pro- 
vided a new and more convenient method of analysis, the 
mathematicians of the continent prosecuted with admi- 
rable ingenuity and success the researches of the English 
philosopher into the laws which regulate the structure of 
the universe. In these enquiries the names of Clairaut, 
D’Alembert, Euler, Lagrange, and Laplace have become 
illustrious, the last of these great men more especially 
having demonstrated the unalterable permanence of those 
laws, though Newton had apprehended a tendency to- 
wards disorder and confusion. In Great Britain also the 
interest in the study of the mathematical sciences, which 
the fame of Newton had excited, long continued to divert 
the attention of students from experimental enquiry. 
This was first prosecuted with success by Black of Edin- 
burgh”, and by Cavendish and Priestley of England, 


* This philosopher was bornin France 
in the year 1728, of a Scotish family. 
His theory of /atent heat he appears io 
have brought to maturity between the 


years 1759 and 1763.—Thomson’s Hist. 


of Chemistry, vol. 1. pp. 313, 319. Lond., 
1830. Mr. Cavendish was born in Lon- 
don in the year 1731, His first commu- 


nication ‘ on fictitious air,’ was published 
in the Philosophical Transactions in the 

ear 1766.—lIbid., pp. 336, 339. Doctor 
Priestley was born in Yorkshire in the 
year 1733. His first chemical treatise 
was published in the year 1772,—Ibid., 
vol. u. pp. 1, 18. 
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after the middle of the eighteenth century. The.first 
of this eminent triumvirate was distinguished especially 
by his theory of latent heat, the others by their dis- 
coveries concerning the natures of the elastic fluids 


denominated gases. 


The materials furnished by these 


philosophers enabled Lavoisier of France”, though with- 
out sufficient acknowledgment”, to construct the first 
sound theory of chemistry”, explaining the processes of 
combustion and calcination by the combination of a com- 
ponent part of the atmospheric air with the bodies burned 


or reduced to calces. 


In the mean time Galvani and 


Volta had in Italy made a discovery®, which connected 
chemistry with electricity, and furnished Davy with a 
new and more powerful instrument of experimental 
analysis“, for making new discoveries of the composition 


80 He was born in Paris in the year 
1743. His first chemical volume was 
published in the year 1774, towards the 
end of which year doctor Priestley made 
@ communication to him in Paris, which 
‘suggested his theory of combustion and 
‘calcination.— Thomson’s Hist. of Che- 
mistry, vol. 1. pp. 75, 77, 78. Like 
Archimedes, he perished by a violent 
death, supplicating in vain fora little time, 
in which he might prepare a statement 
of the results of some experiments, which 
he had just completed.—lIbid., 3. 128. 
In the barbarism of the tyranny of Robes- 
pierre science was an unpardonable crime. 

31 Thid., pp. 89, 92, 106. 

#2 This was denominated the antiphio- 
gistic theory, in contradistinction to that 
of phlogiston, or the principle of inflam- 
mability, which was first proposed by 
Beccher, born at Spires in Germany in 
the year 1635, and then improved by 
Stahl, born at Anspach in the year 1660, 
from whom it has been commonly deno- 
minated the Stahlian theory. The dif. 
ference between the two theories is briefly 
this, that according to the earlier a body 
is conceived to be deprived in cofabustion 
of a compouent®principle, whereas accord. 
ing to the latet' a component part of tHe 


atmosphere is coneerved to be combined 


with it. The ph/ogistic theory was aban- 
doned, though ‘not without a protracted 


struggle, when it was perceived that a 
body after combustion is heavier than in 
its previous state-——Thomson, vol. 3. pp. 
246, 250; vol. il. pp. 99, 100. 

83 This arose from a controversy main- 
tained, about the year 1790, between 
Galvani and Volta, two Italian philoso- 
phers. The former, who was a professor 
of anatomy, discovered accidentally that, 
if the crural nerve, going into the mus- 
cles of a frog, and the crural muscles, be 
laid bare immediately after death, and a 
piece of zinc be placed in contact with 
the nerve, and a piece of silver or coyiper, 
with the muscle, when these two pieces 
of metal are made to touch each other, 
violen# convulsions are produced in the ' 
muscle, which cause the limb to move. 
Galvani conceived that the convulsions 
were caused by the discharge of a ner- 
vous energy from the muscles, Volta by 
the passaye of a current of common elec- 
tricity. —Ibid., vol. ii. pp. 251, 252. Tg 
doctor Wollaston is owed the first demon- 
stfation of the identity of the galvanic 
and the electric principles.—Ibid., p. ‘249. 

4 According to Sir Humphry Davy, 
clfemical affinity is only a result ‘of oppo- — 
site states of electricity in various deprads 
of intensity? This was established if in 
essay, inserted in the Philosophical T¥ans- ” 
— for the year 1807.—Tbit,, pp. 280,” 
261, _ 
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of bodies. The loss of this illustrious man the philoso- 
phic world has now to deplore, and that also of Wollas- 
ton, who has enriched science with numerous inventions 
in almost every department®. But England has still 
her Herschel, the worthy son of a distinguished father, 
who has combined the profound meditations of philosophy 
with the elegant refinement of literature. In him too she 
may be said to possess a plurality of philosophers, for he 
has been eminent at once in chemistry, in practical 
optics and the theory of light, and, like his father, im 
astronomy ; and that any person may enter into compe- 
tition with him in any part of science, is the result only 
of the variety of the objects, which his comprehensive 
intellect has embraced. He’ has also recently instructed 
the world in a review of the present state of physical 
science®, in which he has distinctly illustrated by a wide 
retrospect of past discovery those rules of experimental 
enquiry, which the genius of Bacon, two centuries before, 
had darkly anticipated. 

Astronomy, aided by the invention of the telescope, 
had in the seventeenth century proceeded to the discovery 
of the satellites of Jupiter®’, which fully established the ; 
Copernican system of our universe, afforded the first: 
astronomical solution of the great problem of terrestrial 
longitude, and, towards the cloge of that century, enabled 
Roemer to discover and*to estimate, by the retardation 
of their eclipses, the amazing velocity of light. In the 
eighteenth the discovery of Roemer, which philosophers 
had hesitated to admit®, as announcing a yelocity ap- 


of Natural Philosophy, ublished ju Dr. 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopeedia;, Lond. 
1830. 

7 Mr. Werschel’s ee on present. | 
ing the honorary medals of the Astrono- 


fs *° Optics and chemistry are the sciences,» 
which lie under the greatest obligations 
tohim. To his discovery of a method of 
vectra. eonseaiy to ingots in a stat@ of, 
purity, the present accuracy of chemical” 


investigation must be ascribed, this ma-, 
terial having been since used in making 
vessels for chemical purposes.—Thomson, 
vol. ii. P. 248. 

Preliminary Discourse on the Study 


VOL. 1V. 


mical Society of London, pp.. 132, 133. 
Mem. .of the Astron. Society, vol. iii, 
part i. 

8 Not only Cassini, Maraldi aiid Fon- 
tenelle, but even Hooke himself,—Ibid. 
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proaching to infinite, was more than forty years after- 
wards confirmed by Bradley, in discerning the aberration 
of the light of a star, occasioned by being compounded 
with the motion of the earth in striking the eye of the 
observer. The observations of the elder Herschel sub- 
sequently enlarged our system by the discovery of one 
primary and of eight secondary planets; and they were 
then extended into the boundless regions of space, his 
powerful telescope penetrating the depths of the starry 
heavens, and giving a beginning to the sidereal astro- 
nomy, which has since been prosecuted with success™. 
Adopting an opinion, suggested by professor Kant and 
the celebrated Lambert, that all the bodies in the universe 
are distributed into nebula, one of which contains the 
solar system, Sir William Herschel examined not fewer 
than two thousand five hundred of these nedbul@. In 
observing our own he was led to conclude that the solar 
system is progressive through it, and that stars apparently 
double are in truth binary systems”, in each of which 
two luminous bodies revolve round their common centre 
of gravity. In surveying others he seems to have pene- 
trated even into the secrets of creation*. He has seen 
the luminous element in one place diffused without any 
observable conformation, in another indicating an imper- 
fect disposition to agglomerate into a mass of fuller 
brightness, in a third exhibitingsa formed body of light, 
though not distinctly detached from the surrounding 
element, in a fourth presenting a well-defined disc, sepa- 
rated from the diffused light, out of which it appeared to 
have coalesced, and lastly, by an increased condensation, 
approaching nearly to the appearance of a star. 

© Eepecially by his son, now Sir John “to the Construction of the Heavens, &c. 
Frederic William Herschel. 2 Fhilos Trans. of the Royal Society for 

* In one instance a system of three the year 1811, partii. Herschel has also 
luminous bodies so revolving was dis» noted the appearance of a lumimous ring 


covered. resembling that of Saturn, net connected 
4) Astronomical Observations relating witha central body. 
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Art, perhaps even more than science, has given by its 
prodigious improvement an honourable distinction to the 
period now concluded, the invention of the steam-engine 
having introduced into mechanics a power far exceeding 
all enginery previously known, and alike applicable to 
every operation. In the year 1763 James Watt®, a 
Scotchman of no scientific education, but of a genius not 
requiring such an aid, having been employed to repair 
an engine worked by atmospheric pressure, in which 
however steam was employed to generate a vacuum, 
turned his attention to the consideration of preventing 
the great consumption of steam. Having, with this view, 
thought of the expedient of condensing the steam in a 
separate cylinder, he was at once led onward to his great 
invention, by which steam was alternately applied, as a 
moving power, both above and below the piston. The 
year 1774 was distinguished by completing it in the 
actual construction of a large engine; and about five 
years afterwards it received from its author the important 
improvement, by which the reciprocating was converted. 
into a circular movement, and it became fitted for actuat- 
ing machinery. In the year 1802 the steam-engine 
appears to have been successfully employed for propel- 
ling a vessel on the Forth-and-Clyde-navigation, but the 
practice was discontinued on account of the damage, 
which it threatened to the banks of the canal by the surge 
of the water. Steam-navigation was then brought into 


42 Lardner’s Popular Lectures on the the atmosphere. A third step was taken 


Steam-Engine, p. 57,&c. London, 1828. 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, art. Steam-engine. The 
marquess of Worcester, who published 
his Century of Inventions in the year 
1683, is intitled to the credit of having 
suggested the use of the elastic foree gf 
steam, as a first mover in a machine for 
raising water. Captain Savery, ebou 
the year 1698, proceeded a step farther, 
discovering the method of producing a 
vacuum by the condensation of steam, 
and thus giving effect to the pressure of 


by Newcomen and his associate Cawley, 
in introducing a piston, which was com- 
pleted about the year 1713. It still re- 
mained, during fifty years, to construct 
an engine, in which, while a vacuum is 
producedon the one side of a piston by 
the condensation of steam, the elastic 
pressure of steam should be employed as 
& moving power on the other; and to de- 
vise all the beautiful contrivances, b 
which this power is applied, regulated, and 
economise 
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use on the river Hudson in North America, and in the 
year 1812 on the Clyde in Scotland, from which time it 
has been so rapidly extended, as to have already been 
introduced into almost every region of the civilised world. 
The same power has in England been applied to the con- 
veyance of goods and passengers by land, in which it has 
greatly exceeded all that could be effected by horses, 
both in rapidity of motion and in the weight to be con- 
veyed. Unerring in the most delicate processes of manu- 
facture, and yet of power to perform the most laborious 
operations”, this noble engine embraces the whole com- 
pass of the mechanicart. The finest fabrics are rendered 
cheap for the purposes of commerce ; the deepest mines 
are freed from the water, which obstructs the workmen; 
the press has acquired a new facility for propagating its 
commanding influence ; the interior communications of a 
country are prodigiously multiplied by the rapidity and 
the force of conveyance; and the ship is now urged 
through the waves almost with the regularity and the 
precision of a journey performed on the land. 

With this exclusively British invention, so powerfully 
influencing all the concerns of nations, is aptly concluded 
this review of the history of an empire, which has done 
so much for the improvement of human society. Form- 
ing within itself by various combinations a balanced 
government of general liberty, coustructing also the only 
stable system of regulation for the preservation of a pro- 
testant faith, extending into every region of the earth the 
advantages of an unceasing commerce, giving existence 
to a great republic in the wilds of the western continent, 
introducing among the oppressed millions of India the 


_ “ It appears that an engine,employed _ weighjng seventy thousand seven hundred 
in pumping water from a mine in Corn- and thirty-Sne pounds. The usual rate of 
wall, raised at each stroke, by five liftsof | working was about six strokes and a half 
pumps, a column of water eight hundred _in each minute.—Philosophical Magazine, 
and ninety-nine feet andoneinchlong,and June, 1830, art. Ixi. 
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blessings of public order and education, renouncing the 
trade of slavery and labouring for the civilisation of the 
wretched Africans, constituting a new people among its 
antipodes even from the outcasts of its own society, and 
furnishing at the same time to Europe, and to the world, 
the principles of a genuine philosophy, the most splendid 
discoveries of science, and the most curious and import- 
ant invention of art, the British empire claims to be re- 
garded as the most interesting object in merely human 
history. Ifthe system of Europe had been only shown 
to have acted asa matrix, for generating this government, 
its utility might have been deemed to be sufficiently 
established. Much more however has been effected by 
that great confederation of states, for it has also main- 
tained the general independence of the European nations, 
and thus fitted them for attaining all the improvement, 
of which they were severally capable. 


34 


CHAPTER XIX. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION. 


A survVEY of history has now been completed, compre- 
hending the transactions of all the nations of the earth 
during thirteen centuries, and reaching to the com- 
mencement of the present revolutionary period. The 
object proposed was to determine, whether such an 
order and combination of events can be discovered in the 
history of mankind, as, while it illustrated the operation 
of political and moral causes, might also exhibit a plain 
demonstration of the providential government of the 
world, and thus lead the minds of men to the contempla- 
tion of its great author. Though in details so numerous 
and so various particular facts may have been miscon- 
ceived, or inferences insecurely collected, still enough 
might remain to establish the truth of the principles, and 
to demonstrate the government of an almighty ruler. 
Newton has been prpved to have erred in concluding, 
that the motions of the planetary system tend continually 
to decay, yet the principles of, his philosophy are im- 
perishable truths, and have even supplied the means of 
detecting and correcting the error. 

The works of the material creation, though ‘they have 
neither speech nor language,’ yet utter voices, which pro- 
claim to reflecting minds the glory of their maker. Can 
it be supposed, that the beings, to whom these voices 
are addressed, should themselves, in their moral and 
political order, present no manifestations of the attri- 
‘butes of God? Must it be believed, that the Almighty, 
when he had impressed on mere matter the character of 
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his perfections, abandoned his intelligent creatures to 
their own errors, contenting himself with some occa- 
sional interposition, when those errors had become ex- 
treme? As this is not agreeable to analogy, so neither 
is it comformable to the lessons of the sacred scriptures. 
In them we are assured that an event the most unim- 
portant, the fall of a sparrow, does not happen without 
the knowledge and permission of our heavenly father, 
and we have received this assurance, not asa merely 
speculative communication concerning the divine govern- 
ment, but that we may apply it to our own conduct, and 
rely with confidence on the divine protection. 

This conclusion receives an additional confirmation 
from the absurdity of the contrary opinion. If a har- 
mony of action, tending to general improvement, has 
been demonstrated in the very numerous and various 
transactions of thirteen centuries of the history of the 
world, can it be imagined that this harmony should have 
been the result of the independent agencies of a vast 
multitude of weak, ignorant, and corrupt creatures, 
living in different ages, and in remote and unconnected 
countries? This supposition would require that weak- 
ness and ignorance should, without the possibility of a 
concerted ala and without the superintendence of a 
controlling power, have steadily and consistently operated 
to the attainment of &4n end, to which only the wisdom 
and power of a supreme ruler could be adequate; and 
that not only the imperfect virtue, but even the positive 
viciousness of man, should have uniformly laboured for 
the accomplishment of, a purpose worthy of infinite 
goodness. 

It may indeed easily be understood, that a large 
portion of time musts have elapsed, and a great variety 
of events must have occurred, before sufficient materials 
could be supplied to the speculative enquirer, for en- 
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abling -him to discover the plan of the moral government 
of God. . In the movements of the material world there 
is nothing essentially progressive. All is regular and 
immutable; and, except in the case of those minute 
variations, which on account of their long periods have 
been denominated secular, the periods of the planetary 
system do not embrace any considerable portion of dura- 
tion. The moral and political history of our species, on 
the contrary, is in its nature progressive, as the beings, 
of which it is composed, are capable of continual im- 
provement. The subject of enquiry is therefore conti- 
nually changing before our eyes, without any return to a 
former condition. Our research must accordingly be 
directed to the discovery of combination in extensive 
and various ranges of action; and some great period of 
human history must have been brought to an apparent 
conclusion, some important crisis of a large and influen- 
tial portion of human society must have occurred, before 
man could be enabled to form a sound judgment con- 
cerning the principles and the laws of human improve- 
ment. 
If it should be thought that of a system essentially, 
and at all times, progressive no satisfactory judgment 
ean be formed, until its whole period shall have been 
completed in the final consummation of all things, an 
answer may be supplied even from the analogy of the 
material universe. In the planetary system itself there 
are periods, which are yet far from being completed, the 
variations denominated secular extending even to a du- 
ration”, of which the time elapsed since the earliest 
observations has constituted but a very small portion. 
Astronomers: have; however been enabled, by-the obser- 
vation ‘of: other movements ee ‘within sainiiuasd 
sah aoa. Maal ae Pease a fe) ee peo BS 
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limits,to ascertain the principles by which all are regu- 
lated, and to predict the accomplishment of those, which 
remain to be completed. In the case of a system essen- 
tially progressive we must indeed be unable to pro- 
nounce with distinctness on its future changes; but we 
may reasonably expect to be so far instructed by the 
study of the order and combination of past events, as to 
be assured that the same principles of moral govern- 
ment shall hereafter be observed in the superintendence 
of the affairs and interests of mortals. 

That some correspondence should exist between the 
material universe and the moral system, is rendered pro- 
bable by this consideration, that both have been the 
works of the same Creator. The same Being, who dis- 
tributed matter according to his pleasure into, the masses 
of the material universe, formed also men, who, acting 
agreeably to their capacities and circumtances, have dis- 
tributed themselves into aggregates, which constitute the 
moral system of human society. Both systems, it is ad- 
mitted, are subject to the providential government of the 
one Being, by whom both have been created, and from 
whom both have received the powers by which they act, 
exercising in the mutual relations of their parts reciprocal 
influences. It is therefore not unreasonable to con- 
clude, that the common Creator of the two systems may. 
have chosen to regulate his superintendence of both by 
some common principles, accommodated indeed to their 
respective natures, but still sufficiently indicating that 
they had derived their existence from a common source. 
.. bhis. persuasion is agreeable to the ordinary concep- 
tiens of men, when they reflect on political subjects. 
The.-balance of power, a phrase*adopted: from mechas 
nical, dagquisitions,.is fanailiar to everyone, who speaks: 
of the reciprocal relations of states. It has even been 


not wausuel toillustrate the details of these relations by 
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allusions to the planetary movements, or to the science 
of dynamics, which treats of the forces of inanimate 
bodies. A new government, it is thus said’, must con- 
form to the existing relations of other states, as the 
newly discovered planets are observed to obey the same 
general laws, by which the motions of the others had 
been known to be regulated. The derangements also of 
the general order, produced by the influences of indi- 
vidual peculiarities, have been compared to the friction, 
and other resistance, for which allowance must be made 
in applying to practical purposes the principles of mé- 
-chanical science. 

These expressions, instead of being merely phrases of 
illustration, borrowed from other considerations familiar 
to the mind, may appear to receive a direct justification 
from an analysis of the subject, to which they have been 
thus applied. 

As human societies are composed of individual agents, 
-each of whom separately regulates his own conduct ac- 
cording to his own views and circumstances, the laws of 
the moral system should be sought, not in the move- 
‘ments of great masses of men, but in the separate 
agencies, of which these movements are collectively 
-composed. In this respect the moral possesses the ad- 
vantage of superior simplicity in the comparison with 
the physical system, the same ‘laws, which determine 
‘the actions of the minute parts of societies, determining 
.also the collective agencies of the aggregates; whereas, 
in the physical universe, the laws of gravitation, which 
regulate the movements of masses of matter, though they 
-are also applicable to their component parts, are yet in 
the latter case blended with thé differing laws of other 
forces. The affinities of chemical attraction have been 


* Brougham’s Inguiry-into the ange pres of the European Powers, vol. i. 
pp. 209, 
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identified with electricity, and the magnetic influence 
may perhaps be reducible to the same principle; but 
gravity still remains distinct from this pervading power, 
as also from that corpuscular attraction, by which the 
solid masses of matter are united. 

The fundamental principle of the Newtonian system 
of the world is, that the path of every revolving body is 
determined by the combined action of two forces, one of 
which is the continued attraction of some other body, 
or system of bodies, round the centre of which a revo- 
lution is performed, and the other a force conceived to 
have been impressed upon it only at the moment when 
it began to move, and in some direction transverse to the 
action of the former. Of these two forces one, namely 
the attraction of the central body, or system of bodies, 
is determined by the general laws, which the Deity has 
imposed upon matter ; the other, namely the force, with 
which the revolving body is conceived to have been 
projected, cannot be referred to any such law, but is con- 
sidered as determined for each body by the choice of the 
Deity, as he determined the path, in which he willed 
that the body should be moved. Again, the projection 
of a planet is conceived to have been determined by the 
free choice of the Deity, not simply, but in three several 
respects. In the first place, the determination of the 
distance from a central body is not reducible to any 
known law of matter, nor does it appear to have been 
the effect of any known force. A certain harmony has 
indeed been discovered to exist*, though not very accu- 
rately, among the distances of the planetary system, by 
the consideration of which astronomers were led to look 
for the very minute planets recently discovered ; but ho 
reason is known, why those distances should not be con- 


* Astronomie Theori or et Practique par M. Delambre, tome iis 
pp. 349, 550. Paris, 1914. 
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sidered ‘as arbitrarily determined. They are theréfire 
referred to the immediate choice of the Deity. In the 
second place, the quantity of the velocity, communicated 
at the moment of projection, appears also, for a similar 
reason, to have been determined in the same manner. 
Lastly, the direction, in which that velocity is commu- 
nicated, appears likewise to have been freely chosen. 
Any of these particulars being changed, the path de- 
scribed by the revolving body would also be changed. 
If the revolving body were projected at a different dis- 
tance, it would be subjected to a greater or less force of 
attraction ; if the velocity communicated in the projec- 
tion were greater or less, the result of its combination 
with the same attractive force would be accordingly 
varied ; if the direction, in which the velocity is com- 
municated, were different, so that it should be more or 
less obliquely combined with the attracting force of the 
central body, the result of the combination would by this 
difference also be altered. 

In the moral, as in the material world, there is a 
general influence, to which each part is subjected, as 
soon as it has been formed, and has entered into com- 
bination with the rest. The man is affected by the social 
influence of the community, in which he lives, as the 
planet by gravitating towards the other bodies of the 
planetary system. This influencé is not indeed fixed 
and invariable in the moral, as in the material world, 
because man is a being susceptible of change, and the 
social inflnence of a community must vary, according as 
the ‘community is more or less, advanced in social im- 
provement. Nor is it intended to be understood, that 
in all similar circumstances ‘of -tlfe moral world’ similar 
effects: must of necessity be produced, as in the mutual 
action of unintelligent beings. ‘The free agency of man: 
must ‘bel mdiitamed by, every one, -who' attends ‘to: his’ 
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own. consciousness of thought and will, and is solicitous 
for the maintenance of the obligations of virtue. . But 
it is sufficiently apparent, that men in similar circum- 
stances, though acting with freedom, will generally 
choose to act in the same manner, except so far as the 
peculiar characters of individuals may influence their 
determinations, because freedom of choice does not imply, 
that a moral agent should act by caprice, or in disregard 
of the motives, by which men are commonly actuated. 
There are laws of moral, as of physical action ; anda 
knowledge of human life is accordingly manifested in 
determining, what conduct might reasonably be expected 
from any individual in certain circumstances of society. 
As there are general laws, according to which the 
influence of social life is exercised, so, it is conceived, 
are there also peculiarities of individual nature, whicl:. 
must be believed to have been received immediately 
from the will of the Creator. He must be strongly dis- 
posed to generalise his observations, who will maintain, 
that the original dispositions and powers of all men are 
similar, attributing wholly to the influences of surround-.- 
ing circumstances the diversities manifested in their 
progress through life. According to this opinion, the 
keen penetration of the man of abstract science, the: 
fanciful vision of the poet, the impassioned declamatian: 
of the orator, the practical wisdom of the statesman, the: 
comprehensive view and prompt decision of the military 
commander, have all been formed by diversity of -situ-: 
ation, out of the same materials, which furnish also the 
abundant supply of medigqcrity to fill the ranks of human: 
life, of the follies too, which render society ridiculous, 
and. of the vices, whiclt render it eorrupt, But whotven: 
closely. observes a number-of children nurtured and. edu} 
cated ;together, will discover among. them-an original: 
dixersity:iinconsistent with this opinion, and leading him 
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to consider the varieties of human character as resulting 
primarily from the immediate appointment of God. The 
powers of the intellect and the impulses of passion ap- 
pear to be assigned in various measure and combination 
to each individual at his birth, as constituting his future 
character, which he is bound, as a moral agent, to im- 
prove, or to control, by his own voluntary exertions, but 
cannot in any case suppress. 

It appears then that the operations of the social, like 
those of the material system, are the results of the com- 
bination of two distinct forces, one of which is subjected 
to general laws, the other is in each separate instance 
determined by the immediate appointment of the Deity. 
In the motion of a planet we discover the compounded 
influence of the attraction of a central body, or system 
of bodies, regulated by the laws of gravitation, and ofa 
force of projection, which seems to have been impressed 
immediately by the Creator. In the moral progress also 
of each individual through his social existence we ob- 
serve a compounded agency of two forces, the influence 
exercised upon the individual by his social relations, and 
the original force of character, which he had brought 
into the world, the former of which is regulated by the 
general laws of the moral world, the latter is peculiar to 
the individual, as the immediate gift of God. The moral 
agent is thus sent into society impressed with some cer- 
tain power of intellect, or measure of temperament, which 
may be regarded as his force of projection, and is then 
left to be influenced by the action of the social system, 
of which he has been in some part or other, as it pleased 
the Almighty, constituted a member. 

Nor does the analogy of the tw6 systems appear to be 
limited to this general correspordence, but to extend 
itself even to their details, however these must be in 
some respects dissimilar, The projection of a planet in: 
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the material system appears, as has been remarked, to 
have been determined by the free choice of the Deity in 
three several respects ; namely, the distance from a cen- 
tral body, or from the common centre of a system of 
bodies, the quantity of velocity impressed in the pro- 
jection, and the direction, in which the planet is, as it 
were, launched forth by the Creator. To each of these 
three particulars we may in the moral system find some- 
thing analogous. The first and the third appear to cor- 
respond to the determination of the social circumstances, 
in which each individual is placed at his birth; the 
second bears an obvious relation to the native force of 
character, with which each individual is originally en- 
dowed. 

It may easily be admitted, that a greater or less dis- 
tance from those places, in which the collective powers 
of a social system are concentrated, must have in the 
moral order an effect very directly corresponding to that 
of a greater or less distance from an attracting body in 
the material system, as it would tend to determine, with 
what force an individual so placed might act upon the 
society, or the society upon the individual. The inha- 
bitant of a metropolis and the inhabitant of a remote 
province of the same governnftnt, or of a dependent 
colony, may thus be compared to bodies revolving at 
ver” different distances from the same central mass. 
Tae former would be both subjected to a stronger influ- 
ence from his social connexions, and enabled to act with 
more power, in modifying by his efforts the society of 
which he is a member.\ | 

To the greater or lear wbliegitiy: in which the velocity 
of projection has been ympressed on a planet, it may be 
deemed a sufficient correspondence, that, according as 
an individual has been originally placed in a situation 
more or less elevated, so does his peculiar force of cha- 
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racter enter more or less directly into combination with 
the general influence of society, and thus again is it 
determined, with what power the individual and the 
society may be mutually affected by their reciprocal 
action. At the same distance from the centre of a 
society, two individuals in different stations of life, 
though originally endowed with characters and powers 
precisely similar, must be differently affected by the 
social influence of the community, and must act upon it 
in their turn with different efficacy, as two planetary 
bodies, projected from the same point with equal velo- 
cities, but in different directions, enter into different 
combinations of forces, and describe different orbits 
round the central body, affecting also that body itself 
with different reactions. 

Little needs to be said, to show how the native force 
of the character of an individual corresponds to the velo- 
city impressed upon a planet in the moment of projec- 
tion. It is obvious to general observation, that some 
individuals do, by the power of their original endow- 
ments, acquire a social importance, which others in simi- 
lar circumstances do not even aspire to attain. From 
some remote and retired village, and from the disadvan- 
tage of humble poverty, one individual will by this pri- 
mary endowment of character make his way to that 
importance, which for others, even uf considerable talent, 
seems to demand the assistance of the most favourable 
circumstances. 

While the material and the moral system appear to 
correspond in these particulars, jt must be supposed that 
important differences do also exist between a system of 
masses of inanimate matter, and-another composed of 
living, intelligent, and free agents. These are now to 
be considered, that it may be seen, that as much analogy 
is discoverable between the two systems, as the natural 
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difference of inanimate masses and of moral agents can 
be conceived to admit, the correspondence failing only 
where it is manifestly precluded by that difference. 

The component parts of the moral differ from those of 
the material system in two important particulars : first, 
that the individuals composing the former are continually 
coming into, or going out of existence; and, secondly, 
that each individual is, by the nature of moral agency, 
susceptible of change, either by improvement, or by 
deterioration. In the moral system of human society, 
death is continually removing some individuals, while 
others are as constantly born into the world, either to 
occupy the places of the deceased, or to add to the 
general population, whereas in the material universe the 
parts are generally permanent, and from age to age con- 
tinue to constitute, with little alteration, the same masses. 
Each individual also in the former experiences a per- 
petual change, of some kind or other, as he exercises, 
abuses, or neglects, his natural powers, and as he is 
affected, whether usefully or hurtfully, by the influence 
of the community, of which he is a member. Every 
society is accordingly an aggregate continually chang- 
ing, both because its component parts are continually 
varied, and also because the parts, while they remain, 
are liable to alteration, whether for good or for evil. 

From these two diffgrences it arises that, though in 
the material system the forces may have been impressed 
on the masses in their collective state, because they are 
permanent and invariable, yet inthe moral the impression 
must be made on the parts separately and individually, 
the aggregates having noltnalterable form. A projectile . 
velocity may have beep communicated to a planetary . 
body by a single impulse, and the effect of the impulse . 
be permanent, because tHe body is permanent, and, un-.,.. 
changed. For determining the. operations of a society 
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a character is communicated separately to each indi- 
vidual, and the operations of the society are the results 
of the combined action of all its parts, varying therefore 
with the change of the individuals, of which it is com- 
posed, as they are removed by death and replaced by 
others, in greater or less number, and as each individual 
undergoes a change of character. Though therefore an 
analogy exists between a system of planetary bodies and 
a system of nations, it is qualified by the mutability 
necessarily belonging to the latter, and can be considered 
as subsisting unaltered, only so long as no important 
change has manifested itself in any of the communities, 
of which the social system is composed. 

It results also from these differences, that the perfec- 
tion of a moral must differ essentially from that of a 
physical system. The perfection of a system of unin- 
telligent matter requires an unalterable constancy of all 
its operations. It was believed by Newton, that the 
motions of the planctary system tended continually, 
though slowly, towards decay and disorder, and would 
from time to time require, that the Creator should inter- 
pose to rectify his work. A more perfect knowledge of 
the theory of these motions has however since established 
the conclusion, that al. the irregularities, arising from 
the reciprocal action of the parts of the system, are but 
temporary perturbations, and indicate no necessity of 
occasional interposition. ‘The moral system is, on the 
contrary, essentially changeable, and its perfection con- 
sists, not in a recurrence to a former state, by which its 
irregularities should be corrected, but in a progress of 
general improvement, interrupted only by such vicis- 
situdes, as might be eventually instrumental to the 
melioration of society. 

Even in this capacity of progressive improvement the 
moral is not destitute of analogy to the material system. 
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The searching eye of the elder Herschel has discovered 
a progress of formation among the luminous bodies of 
the universe, as if light were indeed allied to the intel- 
ligence, of which it has at all times afforded the aptest 
illustration. Who can contemplate this discovery, in 
the material creation, and wonder that progressive im- 
provement should be represented as the great object of 
the moral government of God ? 

The capacity of collective improvement in societies 
arises primarily from the nature of the intelligent beings, 
of which societies are composed. Each mind indivi- 
dually is susceptible of improvement, and a society, or a 
system of societies, collecting all the scattered improve- 
ment of individuals, conveys it to others, as they come 
forward in succession, who are thereby enabled to begin, 
where their predecessors ended, and thus to advance in 
an indefinite progress. Among the savage outcasts of 
humanity minds may have existed, naturally possessing 
powers equal to those, by which Newton investigated 
the secrets of the real world, and Shakspeare gave reality 
to a world of fiction; but the philosopher had been 
improved by the transmission of previously acquired 
science, and the dramatist by the varied exhibition of 
living characters, in an advanced, but still a picturesque 
state, of human society. 

The mere capacity*of improvement however would 
have been insufficient, if some excitement had not also 
been provided, to stimulate it into action. This is 
accordingly supplied by the brevity of human life, which 
causes a perpetual change, and succession of all the com- 
ponent parts of a society. Men are urged to an exertion 
of their native powers,*net by the consciousness of pos- 
sessing them, which would rarely overcome the love of 
sensual pleasure, or even the blandishment of ease, but 
by the hope of succeeding to some advantage, which 
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should be left vacant by the expected mortality of the 
present occupant. If all men lived for ever, or even 
during any period much exceeding the actual duration 
of human life, the hope of succession would languish, 
and that industry of exertion, which is now active in 
securing all the avenues to future wealth and eminence, 
would become torpid. The brevity of human life is 
therefore a necessary condition of human improvement. 
In the first ages the importance of transmitting, with as 
little error as might be possible, the primitive traditions 
of men, prevailed over the urgency of stimulating inven- 
tive industry, because they had much to learn from 
those traditions, before inventive industry could be be- 
neficially exercised. In these ages therefore human life 
was usefully extended to a very long period, so as to 
require but a very few successions in conveying a tra- 
dition to persons living long after the commencement of 
human society. But when the infancy of mankind was 
past, the excitement of hope was presented to human 
exertion, the length of life being so reduced, as to bring 
within the contemplation of every man the object of his 
desire. 
The brevity of human life has also another very 
Important operation, as it affords frequently recurring 
opportunities for those changes of the chief agents of 
human society, who are mainly instrumental to the poli- 
tical and moral revolutions of the world. The political 
associations of men may be regarded as moral machines, 
by which the powers of individuals are elicited and 
brought into combined activity, These machines, in the 
execution of the purposes of a beneficent, but compre- 
hensive providence, require at some times to be impelled 
by, some .extraardina y, at others to be subjected 
ta.some. conaiderabh e, or even to be crushed and 
destroyed 5.and’ for.all these operations. we observe indi- 
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viduals introduced into the world, whose peculiar qua- 
lities of genius, or of weakness, of virtue, or even of vice, 
designate them, though unconscious of the plan and 
acting freely, as the agents of an order of things, to 
which they are severally accommodated. 

Who can question this adaptation of human agents, 
when, in a review of history, he sees the highly gifted 
Charlemagne and Alfred laying the foundations, the one 
of the general system of the west, the other of the Bri- 
tish government; when he sees the throne of the eastern 
empire sinking before the army of the Ottomans through 
the extraordinary weakness of its sovereigns, and the 
meanness and misconduct of John of England provoking 
a spirited nobility to vindicate the rights of liberty; 
when he sees, in other ranks of society, the enthusiasm 
of Peter the hermit rousing the nations of Christendom 
to the war of Palestine, the honest independénce of 
Luther rejecting the abuses of the church of Rome, and 
the bigoted cruelty of the duke of Alva exciting the 
traders of the Netherlands to form a new government 
for the protection of freedom civil and religious? A 
close examination must indeed convince every impartial 
enquirer, that, however the mags of a community may 
be supposed to be an aggregate of various agencies, 
reduced by their combination to a common standard of 
ordinary qualities, yet the individuals, who appear on 
the surface of history, are all peculiarly endowed for the 
situations, in which they act, and are all removed from 
the world, as the a circumstances of society may 
require. 

The moral system, being thus composed of societies. 
continually changed, not ‘only adrhits, but by its nature 
even demands, a petpetuat interposition of a controlling’ 
power for the introduction of suitable’ agents, and thus’ 
becomes more especially the subject ‘of a‘ providential 
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government. Since the characters of the individuals, to 
be from time to time introduced into the world, require 
to be accommodated to the situations, in which they are 
to be placed, and in the continually changing circum- 
stances of the moral system that adaptation must be 
continually diversified, it is essential to the maintenance 
of such a system, that the providence of God should be 
continually exercised in determining the native qualities 
of the persons to be brought into existence, in corre- 
spondence to the exigencies of the system, so that they 
might be instrumental to the plans of infinite wisdom 
for the general improvement of men. 

If then the planetary be compared with the moral 
system in regard to their general characters, the former 
will exhibit to us a number of permanent bodies, sub- 
jected to invariable laws of physical action, though ori- 
ginally placed by the free choice of the Creator, and by 
the same choice launched into motion in directions, and 
with velocities, which no laws of matter had deter- 
mined ; and the latter will present a number of agere- 
gates of human beings, subjected in the like manner, 
though not necessarily, and therefore uniformly only in 
their collective observance, to the laws of social influ- 
ences, but composed of individuals continually coming 
into, or going out of existence, and, according to the free 
appointment of God, endued with such native charac- 
ters, and born into such circumstances of social connexion, 
as might best qualify them to fulfil the purposes of his 
wisdom. In the planetary system the Deity is conceived 
to abandon a body to the erdinary laws of physical 
action, when he has once determined its place, and the 
velocity and direction’of its origmal movement. In the 
moral system he is conceived to sehd a human being 
into’ the world, having first determined what should ‘be 
his original powers and dispositions, and in what ‘part 
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of the social order he should begin his progress; and 
then to leave him to his own agency, subjected to the 
various influences of society, on which he at the same 
time acts with reciprocal effect, until it shall suit the 
designs of the Almighty that he should be withdrawn. 
The aggregates constituting the moral system do not 
indeed display the same regularity, which delights us in 
contemplating the revolutions of the material world. 
Composed as they are of moral agents, capable of im- 
provement and of deterioration, they are perpetually 
changing their characters and operations, and even un- 
dergoing new modifications of political existence, and 
entering into new combinations of policy. The gratifi- 
cation experienced in this case is derived from the sur- 
vey, not of unerring regularity, but of progressive im- 
provement. As we adore the divine wisdom and power 
as they are manifested in the orderly arrangement of the 
material universe, so may we contemplate, with at least 
equal reverence, that moral superintendence, which con- 
ducts man to the perfection of his nature, through all 
the complicated and varying combinations of his history. 
It is not for human philosophy to enquire, how far the’ 
Deity may choose to influence the minds of individuals 
in their moral action, as neither have we any means of 
determining, how far he may think it fitting to interpose 
in the operations of material nature. The moral system 
however, subject as it is to a perpetual change of its 
component parts, and susceptible of change from the 
changing qualities of intelligent agents, is immediately 
dependent on the providence of God for an unremitting 
superintendence, i in preparing and combining its various 
agencies, as parts of one great afid comprehensive plan, 
which should display the glory of the Creator, by ren- 
dering his moral creatures less unworthy of his leve. 


For illustrating and verifying this philosophy of 
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human society, a very long period of human history has 
been examined, which seemed to be very distinctly se- 
parated by great revolutions from preceding and follow- 
ing events, and thus to be capable of being detached 
from the general series of human transactions, so that it 
might be considered as a whole. Through the suc¢es- 
sion of thirteen centuries a progressive improvement of 
society has been traced, from the confusion and bar- 
barism of the ruined empire of Rome to the orderly ar- 
rangement and the various refinement, moral, intellectual, 
and social, of the age immediately preceding the present. 
It has been shown that a new frame of society was gra- 
dually formed out of the commixture of the rude bar- 
barians of the north with the corrupted inhabitants of a 
destroyed empire; that, at the close of three centuries, 
a new empire was established by Charlemagne, out of 
which has been slowly developed the modern system of 
European relations, the primary combination having 
been constituted by that prince himself, in connecting 
his imperial dignity with the ecclesiastical presidency of 
Rome; that the wars of Palestine assisted variously in 
the arrangement and improvement of the yet ill-regulated 
and uncultivated nations of the west, the protracted 
struggle with the Arabs and Moors of Spain introduced 
habits of intellectual and social refinement, and the sub- 
version of the Greek empire sent into western Europe 
the precious remains of classical antiquity ; that amidst 
-the restored improvement of Italy a system of balanced 
policy was at length, in the fifteenth century, instituted 
‘by Lorenzo de’ Medici, and conveyed thence by the wars 
of Italy to the German empire, which, by the loosened 
 contexture of its goverriment, had been specially prepared 
or -its reception; that:the papal‘ dominion, which had 
first. given! combination and consistency to the incipient 
sey stdin, tnd then;!by breakisg down the imperial autho- 
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rity in Italy and Germany, had given occasion to the 
commencement of a balanced policy, did in the sixteenth 
century, by its aggravated abuses, give occasion also to 
an ecclesiastical secession, which both developed a purer 
form of Christian doctrine and worship, and furnished 
for the new policy the strongest and most pervading 
principle of political opposition; that voyages of remote 
discovery about the same time opened to the nations of 
Europe communications with distant regions, presenting 
to them new and indefinite resources of power, and pre- 
paring a wide and various theatre for the operations of 
the policy, which had been generated among the petty 
combinations of the Italian states, and nurtured in the 
federative constitution of the empire ; that, by the treaty 
of Westphalia in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
a preparatory system of federative policy was first con- 
stituted for Europe, in which Germany held the pre- 
eminence of power, and France, connecting itself with 
the protestant states of the empire, was the opposing, or 
balancing, government, almost all the other nations of 
Europe being comprehended within the arrangement ; 
that at the close of the same century this preparatory 
system was transmuted into another, more perfect in its 
form, as its central government was France, the most 
considerable in its intrinsic resources, and as the mari- 
time interests of Europe were brought into a direct com- 
bination with those of the continental states, Great 
Britain being in this new order of policy the opposing 
power ; and, finally, that, while these relations of fede- 
rative connexion were egradually developed among the 
southern and principal governments, another system was 
separately combined’ in the nerth, the: main result. of 
-which appears te have been, not.the formation of ,a dis- 
tinct arrangement of balanced policy, but the, aggran- 
- disement: of.:.the. rude: expire: of ‘Russia. which: : has 
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already assisted in rescuing the independence of Kurope 
from the revolutionary violence of France, in the disso- 
lution of the southern and principal system, and may, 
in the construction of some more comprehensive combi- 
nation, assume the position and office of the controlling 
government. Even this recital does not comprehend 
all the principal conclusions established in the preceding 
work, for it has been shown that, on the one part, a triple 
government was, in all its changes, instrumental to the 
due arrangement of the balanced constitution of the 
British empire, and that, on the other, Tatary sent forth 
successively her two conquerors, Ghingis-khan and Ta- 
merlane, in accordance with the general plan, and that 
Persia acted on Turkey as a seasonable countercheck, 
when the latter would have pressed inconveniently upon 
the German empire, the generating organ of the common 
policy of Europe. The plan, which it has been pro- 
posed to unfold, is wide as the world. Its combination, 
if it be indeed combined, sets chance at defiance, and is 
alike beyond the power and the foresight of man. 

That the construction of a system of political equi- 
librium should be regarded as the consummation of the 
political and social improvement of this period of history, 
is deducible from this consideration, that national im- 
provement is generally promoted most effectually by 
national independence, and that national independence 
can be secured only by the protection of a balance 
policy. Such a system also supposes such a mutual in 
tercourse of nations, all being vigilantly engaged in ob- 
serving their respective movements, that whatever im- 
provement may be attained in any one, is promptly com- 
municated. to the rest. Cases «may indeed occur, in 
which the improvement of a people‘is best effected, when 
it. hag: fallen, under the dominion of another. Of this 
kind seems ta be the case of the many miliions:in India, 
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who are subjected to the liberal policy of the British 
empire, now anxiously exercised in promoting among 
them good order and civilisation. Of this kind certainly 
was the wide domain of ancient Rome, which spread 
over the earth the knowledge of the arts of life and of 
the imperial law, and facilitated the propagation of that 
supremely important knowledge, which the Deity thought 
fitting to be communicated to his creatures. But the 
conscious feeling of national independence, and the 
energy excited by the necessity of defence, are com- 
monly the most efficacious principles of improvement, 
and must be especially beneficial, when the intimate 
connexions of a federative policy bring the several 
states into a familiar communication, and thereby im- 
part to all any improvement, which any one has accom- 
plished. 

In establishing therefore throughout Europe a system 
of federative policy, which, though under a change of 
form, subsisted from the treaty of Westphalia to the 
revolution of France, or during a century and a half, 
much appears to have been done for the general im- 
provement of that region, in which were collected the 
ruling influences of the earth. A system had been at 
length formed, and brought into action, which procured 
for the least considerable states of Europe as much 
security, as human policy could bestow, and at the same 
time rendered familiar to the least improved the superior 
advantages of the more cultivated and refined. If it be 
thought that the continuance of such a system of policy 
through a century and a half is disproportioned to the 
long preparation, represented as occupymg the te- 
mainder of thirteen, 1t should be considered that, though 
the system thus *at ‘length combined, was dissipated’ in 
the wars of the French revolution, yet its principles‘and 
its habits still subsist among nations, and‘ will ‘enable 
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them to enter into new combinations of policy, accorn- 
modated to their altered circumstances and relations, as 
soon as they shall have settled into the new forts, 
which they may have received in a protracted period of 
revolutionary agitation. The efficacy of what was then 
done, is therefore not lost to the world by the dissolution 
of the system heretofore constituted. We may, on the 
contrary, regard the brief period of that system, as the 
time of preparation for another of much longer continu- 
ance, which might comprehend more nations within its 
federative arrangements, and perhaps connect the in- 
terests of all the regions of the earth. The system of 
policy dissipated by the revolution of France was not 
truly extended beyond the governments of central and 
southern Europe, the governments of the north having 
composed but an imperfect combination, apparently re- 
lative to some future disposition of political interests. 
It is now manifest that the northern governments must 
be included in the future arrangements, and Russia shall 
probably be found to be, instead of France, the predo- 
minating government. 

But whatever may happen in regard to future arrange- 
ments of policy, a great mass of improvement of every 
kind has been actually collected in the period of history 
now concluded, and will be transmitted as a rich inheri- 
tance to succeeding ages. The mechanic arts have been 
prodigiously improved by new discovery ; ; science has 
béen widely extended in all the regions of intellectual 
enquiry ; ; literature has exercised the imagination and the 
dffections, and has refined the imtercourses of society ; 
education has been communicated to multitudes, whom 
the habits of other ages ‘would lave abandoned to un- 
mitipeted ignorance; milder and: more‘generous' notions 
of policy, if tot actually observed, have at least been com- 
thdily ‘aéknowledbed’ and professed. "The particulars of 
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this improvement have been detailed, and its progress has 
been noted from the barbarism of the sixth to the civili- 
sation of the eighteenth century. Besides all this general 
improvement of the whole frame of society, two precious 
models have been preserved by the British empire for 
the coming age, the salutary examples of a well-balanced 
government and of a well-constituted church, so that the 
nations are supplied with the best objects of imitation 
both in policy and in religion. 

It has been shown that the British constitution was 
the work of many ages, and was formed by the co-opera- 
tion of very numerous, and very various agencies. Other 
nations of Europe inherited from a remote antiquity the 
principles of popular government; but in none, except 
the people of the British empire, has that original in- 
dependence been matured into a well-balanced govern- 
ment. Such a form of government however, though it 
could have been generated only in the peculiar circum- 
stances of Great Britain, may yet, since it has been thus 
generated, be imitated by other states, in which it could 
not have been originated, or at least may furnish prin- 
ciples of popular and mixed constitutions, which may be 
accommodated to their respective circumstances. This 
very constitution indeed seem§ to be at the present time 
undergoing an important change of its adjustment, in 
receiving a great augmentation of democratic influence. 
Whether the change now contemplated shall better 
accommodate the government to the altered circumstances 
of society, as its advocates contend, or whether it shall 
destroy the balance of ,its powers, and overwhelm it an 
the anarchy of revolutionary violence, it does, not fall 
within the object of the present work to pronounce. Of 
this expectations w@, may reasonably rest, assured, that, 
even though it, should appear that the present .crisis js 
the result.of | that: decay, to whigh.. al}. the ‘works. of. ahER 
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are subject, a government, in which the several powers 
had been so happily combined for the maintenance of the 
social order, will not be suffered to perish finally, but, 
after some, perhaps brief, period of confusion, will be 
regenerated to exhibit again to other nations the example 
of regulated liberty and its attendant blessings. 

Of the superior excellence of the church of England 
we may best form a judgment, by comparing its actual 
condition with that of the original church of Protes- 
tants, constituted by Luther and Melancthon in Germany, 
and with that of the church afterwards constituted by 
Calvin at Geneva, as upon principles of more perfect 
reformation. Both these churches have notoriously de- 
parted from their original doctrines, and, wandering in 
the mazes of a vain philosophy, have at length arrived 
at a state, in which all the essential tenets of our religion 
are denied, and by the German church, in particular‘, 
the profession of it has been reduced toa name. The 
causes of this lamentable defection have been discovered 
in the want of those safeguards, by which the stability 
of the church of England has been secured ; of a settled 
standard of belief for regulating the principles of the 
clergy, of a prescribed liturgy for regulating the public 
ministrations of the church, and of a system of superin- 
tendence sufficiently coercive for regulating the conduct 
of its ministers. These advantages‘have been possessed 
by the protestant church of England, which therefore now 
exists a model for the imitation of Protestants of other 
countries, as the political constitution of the government 
is the exemplar for the nations, which desire to be free. 

These considerations may be esteemed to vindicate 

the providential government of God, by proving that the 
past transactions of thirteen centuries, various, and 
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complicated, and apparently irregular as they have been, 

have however been combined to the production of bene- 

ficent results, to be transmitted to succeeding ages, as the 
fruits of his superintendence of the passions of his crea- 

tures. If it be conceivable that men should by a wise 
and beneficent Creator have been abandoned wholly to 
themselves, to form political combinations without the 
superintending direction of his providential control, is it 
to be imagined, that among all the errors and violences 
of mankind a common tendency towards human improve- 
ment should be discoverable, which the Deity might 
acknowledge as not unworthy of his attributes? Will 
any man pretend that, through the multiplied and diver- 
sified transactions of so many ages, the combinations of 
wisdom could be seemingly traced in the wanderings of 
unguided ignorance, and the purposes of goodness in the 
outrages of uncontrolled ferocity? Cicero, combating 
the vain notion of Epicurus’, which attributed the forma- 
tion of the universe to a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
demands why the man, who entertains it, should not like- 
wise believe, that the Annals of Ennius might be com- 
posed of the casual combinations of the letters of the 
alphabet, whereas, he remarks, it is improbable that such 
combinations could produce & single line. Can we 
ascribe to the results of ignorance and passion that wis- 
dom of combination, which the Roman philosopher has 
denied to be reconcilable to mere contingency ? 

A new order of ages has been begun, which may de- 
mand examination in some remote futurity, and may yet 
more conspicuously manifest the attributes of the Almighty 
Ruler, as more nearly approaching to the final consum- 
mation of the affairs of.men. But though the scenes, 
which are now beginaing to be unfolded, seem to pro- 
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mise a wider comprehension of human interests, those, 
which have been closed upon our view, have displayed:a 
unity and clearness of combination, which may suffi- 
ciently establish the persuasion of a directing Providence. 
When Newton had completed his imperishable system of 
the planetary world, he broke from his mechanical con- 
templations into an animated declaration of the wisdom 
and power of the Being, by whom it had been framed®. 
Shall this then not be thought the legitimate conclusion, 
to be inferred from the consideration of so much harmony 
of moral action, all tending to the advancement of human 
improvement? Shall the arrangement of the planetary 
system evince his providence, and that of empires and 
human society, and of mind in all its various combina- 
tions, furnish no testimony of the wisdom and power of 
the great Creator? 

This is the system, which it has been proposed to 
establish for the moral, as for the material world; the 
system of a God and his providence. It has been shown 
that, diversified and complicated as the transactions of 
thirteen centuries have been, they all admit of being 
reduced to one great system of action, the unity of which _ 
must prove the control of a presiding Deity, as the com- 
bination of the planetary System glorifies its author. In 
one respect indeed the view of the moral world discovers 
even a more glorious revelation of the attributes of God. 
The planet revolves for ever in its appointed orbit, and 
the noblest triumph of-mechanical philosophy is to have 
ascertained, that the perturbations of its’ course are 
all compensated within determined periods, and its 
movement exempted from decay. But man, weak and 
erring though he be, is still progressive in his moral 
nature, -He does not move round for ever in one unvary- 
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ing path of moral action. The combinations of his his- 
tofy exhibit, not only the unity of the material system, 
but also the continually advancing improvement belong- 
ing to being of a higher order. 

The great poet of antiquity” has painted in a glowing 
colouring the radiant splendour, which in a calm and 
moonlight night bursts on the bafiled gaze, and brings 
into a sudden day the woods and promontories. It 1s 
thus that the system, here proposed, would pour. a light 
from heaven upon the dark and troubled scene of human 
history. As the shepherd of the poet rejoiced at the 
glory, which struck his corporeal view, so might we exult 
at the removal of that dismal gloom, which must enfold 
all the concerns of this sublunar world, if no persuasion 
of a providential government illuminate the moral pro- 
spect. Cheered however by this persuasion, we may 
calmly hold our allotted station, confiding in the protec- 
tion of an all-gracious Being, as we must be assured that 
by all the vicissitudes of an agitated world the purposes 
of goodness must ever be eventually accomplished, for 
‘the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.’ 
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THE END. 
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